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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 


The reception of the “Short Grammar’ has been more than 
satisfactory. The Italian Edition has now been in use for two 
years in the schools of Italy. The translation was made by 
Prof. G. Bonaccorsi of Florence, who has added valuable notes 
of hisown. The German Edition is from the press of J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig. The translation was made 
by Prof. Dr. H. Stocks, Seminar-Oberlehrer in Cottbus. The 
Addenda et Corrigenda of this Third Edition were put at the 
service of Dr. Stocks. He has, besides, worked carefully over 
the whole book by way of revision and enlargement. In the 
earlier part of the volume Dr. Stocks has added much valuable 
illustration and reference to German works and thus he greatly 
enhances the value of the volume for German students. The 
French Edition is now ready also. It comes from the press of 
M. Paul Geuthner, Paris, and the publisher advertises it as “‘la 
premi¢re grammaire en fran¢ais du Grec du N.T.”’ The work of 
translation has been happily performed by Prof. Dr. Edouard 
Montet, Rector of the University of Geneva. He has also had 
the use of the Addenda et Corrigenda of this Edition. The 
Dutch Edition is proceeding under the direction of Prof. Dr. H. 
Bavinck, of Amsterdam. A Spanish Edition is also in prepara- 
tion by Prof. John 8. Cheavens, D.D., Saltillo, for use in 
Mexico. 

I have to acknowledge the very great kindness of Mr. H. Scott, 
of Birkenhead, England, who has verified every reference in the 
grammar, and has made many most valuable suggestions. Prof. 
Walter Petersen, Ph. D., of Lindsborg, Kansas, has also laid me 
under special obligation by most helpful hints on points of com- 
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parative philology. Rev. A. R. Bond, Th. D., of Marietta, Ga.. 
has offered useful suggestions concerning typographical points, 
Among others who have done me service I mention Rev. Prof. 
Samuel Dickey, D.D., of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, and Rev. Dr. Gross Alexander, Book Editor of the 
Methodist Book Concern, Nashville. Various hints from these 
scholars have been incorporated into the text here and there 
besides the list of Addenda et Corrigenda, the Additional 
Bibliography, and the considerable additions to Chapter VIII. 

I may add in conclusion that the large grammar on the scale 
of Winer is nearing completion, but that it is not meant to meet 
the demand supplied by this volume, which has, I trust, found 
its place of service. I hope to keep on improving each new edi- 
tion by the help of many friends to whom I already owe so 
much. It is a joy to know how eager men are in every land and 
in many tongues to know the Greek New Testament. 


A. T. ROBERTSON. 
Louisville, Ky., 1912. 


PREFACE. 


I have been a teacher of the Greek New Testament for twenty 
years and a student of Greek for thirty. But time is a poor meas- 
ure of one’s real interest in the Greek tongue if he is a Greek 
lover, a true Philhellene. This noble tongue contains no treasure 
comparable to the New Testament. We could much more easily 
give up Plato and Demosthenes than John and Paul. I count it 
a privilege and a joy to help young ministers to a right apprehen- 
sion of the Greek New Testament. At bottom exegesis is gram- 
matical. That is not all of exegesis, but it is the true beginning. 

A few years ago I published a little Syllabus of New Testament 
Greek Syntax for the use of one of the Greek classes here. The 
book was used in a number of other institutions also. I desire 
now to replace it by a more extensive and comprehensive discus- 
sion of the field of New Testament grammar and yet not one too 
long. During the years, in fact quite recently, I have received 
numerous requests for a New Testament grammar not so element- 
ary as Huddilston, Green, or Harper and Weidner, and yet not 
so minute and exhaustive as Winer, Biass, or Moulton. The 
man who. has studied the old Greek does not wish to take up a 
primer, though he may not be ready for the more critical minutize 
of a book like Winer. New Testament grammar is taught the last 
year in most of the colleges and is begun also the first year in the 
theological seminaries. It is just this definite and unoccupied 
field (the last year in college and the first in the seminary) that 
this Short Grammar secks to enter. There is here an unfilled 
place in American educational method. I have written a number 
of chapters of a larger grammar of the Greek New Testament 
on the scale of Winer which I shall finish as rapidly as I can, 
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But that need will also be met by Moulton’s New Grammar, of 
which the brilliant Prolegomena has already appeared, not to men- 
tion Blass’s able work also. Schmiedel and Schwyzer are likewise 
at work on a complete revision of Winer, a portion of which has 
appeared. Winer-Moulton and Winer-Thayer still have a sale 
and deserve it. Rademacher also has in hand a N. T. Grammatik. 
The prospect therefore is good for plenty of the larger grammars in 
the future. But this intermediate type of grammar is a practical 
necessity and an urgent one. Three types of New Testament 
grammars are needed: a beginner’s grammar for men who have 
had no Greek training, an advanced and complete grammar for 
scholars and more critical seminary work, an intermediate handy 
working grammar for men familiar with the elements of Greek both 
in school and in the pastorate. The busy pastor needs the Short 
Grammar. The text of this Grammar is that of Westcott and Hort 
with constant use of Nestle and Tischendorf. It is a satisfaction 
to note how commonly the excellent critical text of Nestle agrees 
with that of Westcott and Hort. 

The plan of the present grammar is determined by the object in 
view. Condensation is practised as much as possible with clear- 
ness. The paradigms are not given, having been already acquired 
by the student, but brief discussions of the New Testament varia- 
tion in forms occur. Hadley and Allen’s Grammar or Goodwin’s 
Grammar can be used for review of the forms. There is little criti- 
cism of the views of different grammarians. The space is reserved 
chiefly for the positive presentation of the main points of New 
Testament grammar. The effort is made to put the chief facts in 
such a way as to enlist the interest of well prepared men who 
know Attic Greek. 

This grammar is written after much study of modern methods 
in philology and research. The author acknowledges his debt to 
Dr. Adolph Deissmann and Dr. J. [Lope Moulton in particular who 
have inaugurated a new era in New Testament grammatical study. 
The results of modern study of comparative grammar, modern 
Greek, the inscriptions, the papyri, etc., are kept constantly in 
mind. I have not been able, for lack of space, to draw largely on 
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these treasures by way of illustration. But my interest in the new 
method of grammatical study goes back to the days when I first 
heard John A. Broadus, ‘‘vir doctissimus’’ (Gregory, Prolegom- 
ena, Vol. III., Nov. Test. Graece, p. 1266), teach New Testament 
Greek from the point of view of comparative philology. He so 
taught it because of his work with Gessner Harrison, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who was lecturing on Bopp’s ideas when they 
were novelties in America. I owe more to that impulse than to all 
else. For ten years I have been planning a Greek New Testament 
Grammar, and now I send this one forth as a commission in a 
sense from my great predecessor here. 

I cannot hope to have made no errors, I have said what I saw 
and have not hesitated to put things differently from the current 
grammars if truth led me on. I shall appreciate notice of errata 
for future editions or suggestions that will make the book more 
useful for the purposes had in view. 

I call this A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament rather 
than of New Testament Greek. We can no longer treat the Greek 
of the New Testament as a dialect or a patois or least of all asa 
sacred language unlike anything else on earth. It is merely the 
vernacular xowy of the first century A. D. written by men of varied 
culture, but all touched by the Spirit of Christ and familiar with 
the LX X. Greek and most of them show knowledge of the Aramaic 
of the time. Most of the writers were Jews. But it is not Hebrew 
Greek. It is the Greek of a group of books, not a separate dialect. 

I cannot recount here my obligations to the many writers whose 
works I have consulted. In the larger grammar detailed acknowl- 
edement will be made on every page, but here I must content my- 
self with a general statement. Where it seemed necessary I have 
taken pains to mention a few authors by name. I shall never 
forget some months in 1905 spent among the grammatical treasures 
of the Bodleian Library of Oxford and later in the British Museum 
nor the many courtesies I received. But this grammar does not 
claim to be wholly original. If it were, it would not be true. 
And yet I hold no one else responsible for the views expressed in 
it. It will not be in vainaf students can by this means be led into 
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a fuller and deeper knowledge of the riches of Christ. Tatra pedéra, 
ev Tovtos to At.—I. Tim. 4:15. 


A. T., ROBERTSON. 
Louisville, Ky., 1908. ‘ 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


It is only seven months since the first edition of this Gramma 
came from the press. It is now the text-book in many American 
institutions of learning and many more will introduce it in the 
Autumn. It is published in Great Britain hy Hodder & Stough- 
ton. An Italian translation is in process of publication from the 
press of Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, Florence. Scholars of the 
first rank in many parts of the world have welcomed the book as 
filling a long felt want. 

The errata especially in the Bibhography were more numerous 
than ought to have been the case. I gratefully acknowledge sug- 
gestions of this nature from Rev. Prof. H. A. Kennedy, D. D., of 
Toronto, Rev. Prof. J. H. Farmer, D. D., of Toronto, Rev. Prof: 
Alexander Souter, D. D., of Oxford, Rev. George Milligan, D. D., 
of Murthly, Scotland, Rev. Prof. Ebrard Nestle, D. D., of Maul- 
bronn, Germany, Rey. Prof. A. Debrunner, Germany, Rev. Prof. 
B. C. Deweese, of Lexington, Ky., Rev. J. C. C. Dunford and 
Rey. Prof. W. O. Carver, D. D., of Louisville. I have tried to free. 
this edition from errors, but I do not claim perfection. I shall 
still welcome notice of further errata for future editions. 

The general plan of the Short Grammar imposes upon it neces- 
sary limitations which are clearly recognized by critics. The 
structure of the work is justified by the purpose in view. Some 
minor changes occur in this edition. I take this occasion to salute 
with best wishes all toilers in the sphere of New Testament 
Grammar, 

May, 1909. A. T. ROBERTSON. 

Since completion of the plates for this edition, arrangements 
have been made for a German edition of the Grammar. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MODERN METHOD OF LINGUISTIC STUDY. 


1. There isa modern method. The old way treated the New 
Testament Greek asa thing apart, a peculiar kind of Greek like 
nothing else on land or sea, a religious dialect alone fit for the ex- 
pression of Christian truth. The term ‘‘Biblical Greek’’ used to 
be the right way to define the special type of Greek found in the 
LXX. and the New Testament. ‘The modern method seeks to 
study the language of the New Testament as a part of a greater 
whole, not as an isolated phenomenon. ‘The old Purist contro- 
versy as to whether the Greek of the New Testament was exactly 
like the ‘‘Classic’’? Greek or possessed many Hebraisms long ago 
lost its interest, but a new turn to the whole matter has come. 

2. The evolutionary principle has its application to language 
also. Each member of the Indo-Germanic group has a common 
basis with the rest. Several of these languages have very vital 
connection. Comparative philology therefore is an essential aid to 
the modern student of the New Testament Greek. Some knowl- 
edge of comparative grammar can be obtained from any of the 
numerous handbooks on the subject. The Greek is not a tongue 
entirely to itself. Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages throw much 
light upon the development of Greek. 

3. The Greek itself is a unit and needs to be looked at asa 
whole. It has had a long and wonderful history, but the language 
heard on the streets of Athens to-day is in all essentials the same 
that Aristophanes reports in his comedies. Indeed modern Greek 
differs no more from the Greek of Homer than the English of Ten- 
nyson from the Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred. The various dialects 
all need to be considered and they can be compared with the dia- 
lects of English. Greek is a term wide enough to include Homer 
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and Sophocles, Herodotus and Thucydides, Plato and Plutarch, 
Demosthenes and Paul, John and Tricoupis. Greek is not dead. 
Language has a history and can only be understood rightly by a 
long view of its whole career. 

4. The older grammars gave the literary Attic as the basis of 
the Greek New Testament and left out of view all the other dialects 
save in footnotes. Even the later Attic was given scant Justice, 
while the vernacular came in for little consideration. The ver- 
nacular language has received better treatment in recent years in 
the modern grammars. Scholars are now seeing that it is the stream 
of the spoken language that has persisted. Modern Greek vernac- 
ular needs to be compared with the ancient Greek vernacular in 
order to get the right line of development. The literary language 
is always more or less artificial and aloof from the life of the peo- 
ple. Language is life and must be so studied, if one is to catch its 
secrets, 

5. The office of the grammarian is therefore to register and to 
interpret facts, not to manufacture or warp the facts to a theory. 
The novice in the study of syntax has difficulty in ridding his 
mind of the idea that grammars and dictionaries regulate a lan- 
guage. They merely interpret a language more or less correctly as 
the case may be. The seat of authority in language is not the 
books about language, but the people who speak and write it. The 
usage of the best educated writers determines the literary style of a 
language, while the whole people determine the vernacular. Change 
in language cannot be stopped save by the death of the language. 

6. The genius of the Greek language itself must constantly be 
sought. It is easy to explain a Greek idiom by the English or the 
German. ‘This is the vice of many grammars. The Greek must 
be allowed to be itself and have its own point of view. Good 
Greek may be very poor English and vice versa. It is imperative 
for a just and sympathetic appreciation of Greek to look at the 
language from the Greek standpoint. The consistent application 
of this principle will prevent one from explaining one preposition 
as used ‘‘instead’’ of another, one tense ‘‘for’’ another, ete. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT IS THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ? 


1. We are at last in a position to answer this question properly. 
The difficulty was always largely an artificial one due to the pre- 
conceived ideas and lack of due perspective in the use of the known 
facts. But the new papyri discoveries in Egypt (Fayum, Oxy- 
rhynchus, etc.) have shed a flood of light on the subject. The 
inscriptions of Asia Minor especially add much information as to 
the vernacular xowy. Even the ostraka have a deal to tell about the 
language of the people. Dr. Deissmann, of Heidelberg, and Dr. 
J. H. Moulton, of Manchester, have been the first to apply the 
new knowledge to the New Testament Greek. They have done it 
with brilliant success. Dr. Petrie, of London, and Drs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, of Oxford, have been the chief modern explorers in the 
Egyptian papyri, but now many scholars like Mayser, Voelker, 
etc., are busy in this grammatical field. The free use of év, for 
instance, appears in the papyri as in the N. T. 

2. The main point that is made clear is one that was known in 
a way before. It is that the New Testament is written in the ver- 
nacular Greek of the time. There are indeed literary influences 
here and there (especially in the writings of Luke, Paul, and in 
Hebrews), but as a whole the New Testament books represent the 
spoken tongue, though not of illiterate men by any means, unless 
some such traces be discernible in 2 Peter and Revelation. There 
is thus a note of reality and_vividness in the New Testament not 
usually present in books in the formal literary style. 

3. The Modern Greek vernacular shows a steady line of develop- 
ment from the New Testament vernacular, A backward light is 
thus thrown that is helpful in many ways. The common stream 
ot the spoken speech flows on. 
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4. The Greek of the New Testament that was used with prac- 
tical uniformity over most of the Roman world is called the Com- 
mon Greek or xowy. Not that it was not good Greek, but rather 
the Greek in common use. There was indeed a literary cow and 
a vernacular xowy. Plutarch is a good specimen of the literary 
xown While the papyri are chiefly in the vernacular xowy like most 
of the New Testament. 

5. This xowy was itself the heir of the past. The various Greek 
dialects blended on an Attic base. The xowy was thus richer in 
expression as to words and forms than any of the older dialects. 
Compare the relation of the modern English to the various tongues 
that have contributed to its power and expansion. Ionic, Doric, 
Aeolic, North West Greek and other dialects have made some con- 
tribution to the common result. The use of nominatives in the 
midst of accusatives in the Boeotian, for instance, is strangely like 
the Book of Revelation. So the absence of the future participle is 
like the N.. T. 

6. The New Testament Greek is not translation Greek and thus 
differs radically in most respects from the LX-X. which shows the 
Hebrew idiom at every turn. The New Testament in general con- 
tains books composed freely in the vernacular xowy. But there are 
traces of such translation influences in the numerous quotations 
from the LXX. and the Hebrew as well as in the possible Aramaic 
original of Matthew and the discourses of Jesus in general, though 
Jesus himself probably spoke both Greek and Aramaic. Luke in 
his Gospel and the Acts may have had Aramaic (or even Hebrew) 
sources (written or oral) for part of his information. Compare the 
opening chapters in both books. But in general the New Testament 
stands on a very different plane from the LXX. as to its language, 
though like it in many idioms. 

7. Still some Hebrew and Aramaic influence is perceived in the 
New Testament. But the Semitic influence is nothing like so much 
as was once supposed. Both the Purists and the Hebraists were 
wrong. One can no longer explain every variation from the classic 
literary style by calling it a Hebraism, when the same thing is 
common in the papyri of Egypt. As compared with the whole 
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the Semitic influence is not very great, though it is real and defi- 
nite. The readers were most of them Jews and all were familiar 
with the Hebrew O. T. and the LXX and their writings bear marks 
of this knowledge in various ways. In Lu. 20:12 zpooéero wémpor 
is like the Hebrew. Compare Ex. 14:13. 

8. The Latin influence is very slight indeed, consisting of some 
30 words like xevrupfwy and a few phrases. Rome had her soldiers 
and her laws in Palestine and the trace of that fact is left in the 
New Testament. 

9. Christianity itself has made a definite contribution to the 
language of the New Testament. In so far as the gospel has new 
ideas to set forth, a new turn has to be given to old words like 
Kynpvoow or anew word comes into use like xado-didaoxaros (Tit. 2:3). 
But the papyri have taught us to be chary about dag deyoueva. 
Certainly as arule the New Testament took the language of the 
time made ready to hand and put the Christian content into this 
earthen vessel. 

10. There are indeed diversities of gifts. Each writer of the 
New Testament has his own style and angle of vision, a style that 
changes to some extent in each case with change of theme, age, 
- and character of composition. On this subject see Simcox, Writers 
of the New Testament. This is all natural and can be illustrated 
in individual cases by the variety in the same writer as Shake- 
speare, Milton, etc. All things considered, now that we know 
much of the facts about the Greek of the New Testament, it is just 
what we hada right to expect, knowing what we do of God’s method 
of work. This is in brief the kind of tongue in which was given to 
men the greatest collection of books in all the world, the New Tes- 
tament. 


CHAPTER III. 


ORTHOGRAPHY, ACCENT, PRONUNCIATION, PUNCTUATION. 


1. Orthography.—It is not an easy matter to determine the prin- 
ciples by which to settle the problems of New Testament orthog- 
raphy. There is first the question of text, for the manuscripts 
differ widely. 

(a) In the matter of spelling the usual principles of external 
evidence do not easily apply. We cannot always appeal to the 
Neutral class, say, as against the Western, or the Pre-Syrian classes 
against the Syrian, though sometimes we may. Thus the Syrian 
class uniformly reads Kazepvaovp, not Kadapvaovp. Scribes would 
have difference of opinion about spelling. So Aleph prefers ¢ rather 
than «, while B is fond of « and not« Moreover the scribe is 
under the constant temptation to correct the spelling in his docu- 
ment by the spelling of his day. It is hard to be sure that'a fourth 
century document gives us the first century spelling. Then again 
the scribe was not always a competent judge and could also fall a 
victim to itacism and confuse vowels and diphthongs that were at 
that time pronounced alike. The tendency in the later Greek to 
blend so many vowels and diphthongs into the « sound is an in- 
stance. Thus «, , 7, y, v, w, o could be confused, and «and a, 
oandw., Many forms in ea were shortened to uw as Aoyia, épiOia. 

(b) The final v of ow is usually retained unchanged as in 
ouw7dcxw, though not always as in ovyyerys. With év the v is gen- 
erally assimilated as éuBaddAw, but we have évkpivw. Movable v be- 
fore vowels is uniformly in harmony with Greek usage, but this 
movable v is very common also before consonants, though not 
always present, as waow tots xtA (Matt. 5:15). Westcott and Hort 
have otros before a’ consonant 196 times and otrw only 10 times. 
So ovrws cat xrA (Matt. 17:12). The manuscripts differ as to the 
use of double consonants as éppaBav or dpaBoy (2 Cor, 1:22). 
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(c) Elision is somewhat arbitrary. It is much more rare 
than in the earlier Greek. The hiatus was not considered so objec- 
tionable in the late Greek. Cf. the Ionian writers. Dr. Hort says 
that ‘‘elision takes place habitually and without variation before 
pronouns and participles; also before nouns of frequent occurrence, 
as dm dpyys, kat oixov. In other cases there is much diversity, and 
occasional variation’? (p. 146 of Appendix to Vol. Il. of New 
Testament in Greek). 

(d) Crasis is rare and xa/ is the most usual example, especially 
before éys, dv, éxeivos, éxel, So xépot in Lu. 1:3, though kat éy® in 
Lu. 2:48. 

(e) Contraction is in general in harmony with the older Attic 
Greek, though the Ionic influence is again perceived in such forms 
as épewy (Rev. 6:15). 

(f) The rough breathing occurs sometimes where it is not usual 
in the older Greek as a¢é8w (Phil. 2:23) due to the lost digamma 
or to analogy of ddopdw and used occasionally in the earlier vernac- 
ular (Mullach, Meisterhans). Such examples are common in the 
papyri. So some documents read ddpedAmi€ovres in Lu. 6:35 (cf. 
apyAmixws in Hermas). Westcott and Hort accept éd’ €Ami & in 
Rom. 8:20, and good manuscripts give ovx éA¢yos in Acts 12:18. 
The breathings were not written in the manuscripts till long after 
New Testament times save when the aspiration showed in the con- 
sonant. At this period of the language there was an increase in 
aspiration, though in the modern Greek the reverse is seen, for 
the aspirate is not pronounced. Compare the confusion as to h in 
the usage of the English cockney. 

(g) The prothetic vowel disappears in é€A (John 5:21), but 
always 70eXov (Gal. 4:20). 

(h) In proper names sometimes the Hebrew is merely trans- 
literated as in Aave(d, while with other names an effort is made to 
make a Greek word out of it as in Zaxapias, but the manuscripts 
often vary in such matters. 

(i) The papyri give us a good deal of help as to orthography 
though it is to be remembered that many of the documents pre- 
served in the papyri are written by uneducated people and hence 
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do not fairly represent the usage of the time. This is true of the 
New Testament manuscripts. Even A B have xefpay, a double 
accusative ending, in John 20:25, and many of the papyri show 
this form (Moulton, Characteristics of N. T. Greek, Expositor, 
May, 1904). So Dr. Moulton argues as to the accusative pe(Lov 
rather than peZw, which some documents have in John 5:36. 
Likewise he holds that, while good uncials have wAjpys as inde- 
clinable like papyri from the second century on, it is more likely 
that in John 1:14 the manuscripts have changed wAnjpy to rAnpys to 
suit later usage. As previously noted édéy and dy are often inter- 
changed in the later xowy. Téooepa, however, though common in 
the New Testament, is unusual in the papyri, but Ajupoua is pretty 
uniform after the Ptolemaic period. 

2. Accent.—This is a thorny subject. 

(a) It is not long since the Greek scholar affected a scorn of 
accent and scattered his accents about promiscuously or not at all. 
Even now it is not uncommon to see woful slips in modern books 
that use Greek. But ‘‘In England, at all events, every man will 
accent his Greek properly who wishes to stand well with the world.” 
(Chandler, Greek Accentuation, p. xxiii). 

(b) However, when we come to ask what is the proper 
accentuation for Greek words, we are at once in trouble. We 
only know the facts from the manuscripts and the grammars. 
The early Greek manuscripts give no accents at all, but were 
written in uncial letters without breaks between words. Peo- 
ple were supposed to know the accent and the breathings, as 
was the case with the Hebrew vowel points. Soin Latin and 
modern English no accents occur written on the words, though, 
of course, accent itself exists. At best the manuscripts give 
the accent of their day as they have received it. In the ver- 
nacular there would be a persistence in accent with inevitable 
changes at various points. The ancient Greeks were as sensitive to 
a mispronounced word as an educated audience now in all lands. 
We know how the modern Greek uses accent, but can not feel sure 
about the ancient accent at all points. 

(c) We cannot trace the history of accent from Homer to the 
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time of the Greek grammarians, but Aristophanes of Byzantium is 
credited with the written systeni of accents about 200 B. C. 

(d) We are troubled again as to the significance of the accent. 
Was it only elevation of the voice? or does it also include stress? 
Does it make the accented syllable long? This last is practically 
the result in modern Greek, but does not seem to be true of the 
earlier times. But both elevation and stress seem to be gradually 
included in accent though this is doubtful as to stress. Voice-pitch 
was the original value of accent. It is not possible to lay down 
formal rules for Greek accent save in a general way. Sometimes 
contrast is represented by the accent, as we say out’side, in’side. 
So Greek zé or tt. There is also emphasis in accent and accent often 
is determined by euphony. But one remark can be made with 
confidence. The word should receive the accent in reading where 
the accent is. This truism is not without point if one hears Greek 
read aloud. 

(e) The New Testament does not seem to vary greatly in accent 
from the earlier Greek, but we must remember our lack of infor- 
mation for both sources. The difference between verb forms is still 
shown by the accent as Bdrrua (Acts 22:16). But Westcott and 
Hort print ise both where the verb force is retained (id8€ in Attic, cf. 
Rom. 11:22) and where the word is only an interjection (Mark 
11:21). Proclitics occur without accent as éx, es. Enclitics are 
used as in earlier Greek though sometimes the enclitic word has 
some emphasis as twa in Acts 5:36. Tlpds éué is rare (Acts 22:8), 
but zpos pe is common (Acts. 22:10,21). In Matt. 3.14 a num- 
ber of manuscripts have mpéds pé (cf. LXX). Sometimes the accent 
is vital to the sense as 7@ (not rw) in 1 Cor. 15:8. Indeclinable 
proper names are often accented on the last syllable as ByOcada. 
There is generally recessive accent in proper names Tvyuxos, but 
Xpucrds retains the accent of the verbal. 

3. Pronunciation.—We refer now to the sounds of the vowels 
and the consonants, for in a true sense accent is an element in pro- 
nunciation. 

(a) How did the New Testament writers pronounce their vowels 
and consonants? To answer this question correctly we must 
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answer another one. Do the modern Greeks preserve the ancient 
pronunciation? Many of them think so. It is an amusing story 
told in Blass’s Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, (Purton’s transla- 
tion, 1890,) how Stephen Gardiner, Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, proposed in 1542 to refuse a degree to and expel 
from the Senate all who did not pronounce a and « alike and who 
distinguished in sound between o, a, ands. It was a grievous 
heresy that Erasmus had introduced! Now Chancellor Gardiner 
had received the pronunciation of Greek as it had come to Western 
Europe from the Byzantine scholars during the Renaissance. But 
they had brought their own pronunciation of Greek, not that of the 
ancients. 

(b) Master Erasmus was mainly right though the dialects are part- 
ly against him. The ancient Greeks did not as arule pronounce a 
ande alike. Most of them did distinguish between ou, et, 1, v, v, 7, 7. 
They did not all of them pronounce B as v nor das th. The mod- 
ern Greek represents the b sound by pr and the d sound by vz. 
The aspirate was usually pronounced by the ancients, as é’ trrwv 
proves. Hadley (Essays Philological and Critical, p. 140, ) shows 
a wide difference in pronunciation between the Greek of the tenth 
and the nineteenth centuries. Moreover, we can trace the changes 
as far back as the manuscripts go. But even among the earlier 
Boeotians these changes were already going on, for they wrote ris 
dAAvs for tots dAAows. Z is already losing the 8 sound in the New 
Testament and becoming merely in effect our z. It is certain then 
that the New Testament Greek was not pronounced exactly like the 
modern Greek, but much more like the vernacular Attic of the time 
of Demosthenes. The vernacular inscriptions of the various early 
Greek dialects show much diversity in pronunciation and spelling. 
But some of the tendencies of modern Greek were already manifest 
in the xow7. 

4. Punctuation.—Punctuation is the function of the modern 
editor, for the Greek manuscripts had the words all written together. 
Paragraphs were not separated till late, though rough chapter di- 
visions are early discernible. . Punctuation is the result of inter- 
pretation, The ancients were wholly without our modern conven- 
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ience in this respect. See change of place of the period in the 
phrase év 6 yéyovey in John 1:3. Westcott and Hort pointed it &. 
0 yeyovey xtA. See also in John 7:21 the place of the period with oa 
rovro, Asa rule German editors punctuate too freely according to 
German ideas rather than those of the Greeks. The scarcity of 
writing material made it important to utilize all the space. The 
student of the New Testament to-day has many conveniences that 
Timothy did not enjoy when he gave himself tothe reading of 
Paul’s Epistles and the other Scriptures. We need the dash in his 
Epistles at times (2 Tim. 4:15 f.) because of the vehement emo- 
tion. Often a parenthesis is called for in the Scripture text (John 
1:15), especially in Paul’s Epistles. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


1. The history of the Greek declensions. 

(a) Nouns (both substantives and adjectives) have three declen- 
sions in Greek, though the distinction between them is not easily 
made. In Sanskrit Whitney finds five declensions, as in Latin, 
but says: ‘‘There is nothing absolute in this arrangement; it is 
merely believed to be open to as few objections as any other. No 
general agreement has been reached among scholars as to the num- 
ber and order of Sanskrit declensions’’ (Whitney, Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, p. 111). There is pretty general agreement among Greek 
scholars as to the number of declensions, but not as to the reason 
for the divisions. The first and second declensions do have vowel 
stems and differ in one having a and the other o stems, but the 
third declension is not wholly a consonant declension for some of 
the stems show no trace of a final consonant, not even of a lost 
digamma as 70A-s, dorv. They do differ in this respect that the 
genitive singular of the third declension has always the added 
suffix -os, but even in this matter the first and second declensions 
are in harmony. 

(b) Moreover, while the modern Greek preserves fairly well the 
third declension with many variations as to the case endings, it has 
in the vernacular a supplementary declension that has a vowel 
stem in the singular and a consonant stem in the plural and com- 
bines thus the first or second and the third declensions, as zazas, 
mondses. This form of metaplasm is found in the earlier Greek. 
In the modern vernacular Greek it has won a fixed place. The 
New Testament shows a number of examples of such change from 
the second declension to the third, as caBBarw (Luke 14:1), but 
odBBaow (Matt. 12:1). So likewise we have 6 wAotros (Eph. 1:18) 
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and 75 wAodros (Eph. 1:8). The change from the first declension 
to the third is rare, but 4 vikn (1 John 5:4) becomes 76 vixos in 1. Cor. 
15:55. In éxatovrdpyn (Matt. 8:13) we have the first declension, 
but in éxardvrapxov (Acts 22:25) the second. So we have Avozpav 
(Acts 14:6) and Avorpos (Acts 14:8). But the declensions pre- 
serve their integrity well both in the papyri and in the New Test- 
ament. 

(c) The tendency towards blending the case forms that is so 
strong in the Indo-germanic tongues served to some extent to oblit- 
erate still more the distinctions between the declensions. But for 
this matter and the history of the cases see chapter on the Syntax 
of the Cases. With all the substantives one needs to get the root 
(primitive or derivative), and the case ending. This science of 
word-building (German, Wort-bildung) is necessary for the real 
student of language. 

2. Special forms in the first declension. 

(a) The Ionic genitive-ablative oze/pys in Acts 10:1 is, accord- 
ing to Deissmann, the rule in the papyri, but the modern Greek 
retains -as. Note also ovvadvins in Acts 5:2 and other similar ex- 
amples. The so-called Doric genitive occurs in the New Testament, 
as in the papyri and the modern Greek. So we have Boppa (Luke 
13:29), but ’Avdpéov (Mark 1:29). Note also the genitive Madp6as 
(John 11:1). There is much confusion in the manuscripts be- 
tween Mapia (Matt. 1:16) and Mapua (Matt. 13:55), the latter the 
Hebrew form and indeclinable, the former the Hellenized declin- 
able form. Dr. Hort contends for Mapua always for the sister of 
Lazarus. In the New Testament and the later Greek the form 
-apxys Supplants as a rule -apxos, as rodutdpxas (Acts 17:6). Moves 
is Movojv in accusative, but Mwvoews (third declension) in the 
genitive. 

(b) Thenominative singular of the first declension has no ending 
for feminine nouns, buts for masculine stems. The nominative 
plural is -wfor all stems. In Sanskrit the feminine nominative 
singular has also some derivative stems. 

(c) The vocative has no ending for singular or plural, but with 
nouns in -rys the stem vowel is shortened from é@ to 4. The San- 
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skrit has no vocative ending and in a stems uses merely the unal- 
tered stem, though these in @ have vocative in @. 

(d) The genitive-ablative ending for the singular was as in the 
Sanskrit. It appears in Greek variously as os, s, oovo, oo, 10, 0. 
See numerous examples in Homer. ‘The first declension uses s for 
feminine and wo for masculine nouns. But drops thee and the 
a of the stem combines with o after do has become eo under Ionic 
influence. Attic has an [onic base. In the Ionic this genitive- 
ablative appears as ew and in Homer is pronounced as one syllable. 
The genitive-ablative plural ending wy is the same for all the de- 
clensions. In the Sanskrit the genitive plural ending is am or sam 
while the ablative has a different ending bhyas. The Latin has 
genitive plural wm and orwm. The long a has become w and m has 
become v. This » contracts with the stem vowel a making dy. 

(e) The locative, dative, and instrumental cases have as a rule 
the same ending in the singular and plural of the first declension. 
It is the dative form (a) that is used in the singular of the first 
declension for all three cases. This a in the Sanskrit was ai or é 
and may have come from a longer form -abhi which occurred in 
feminine stems. So Sanskrit tu-b/ya or tu-bhjam like Latin tib(h)i 
and mi(b)hi. This a contracts with the stem vowel é (7) into 4, y. 
However a remnant of the original locative singular ending ¢ occurs 
as xapa-i, though ¢ and y could be explained as dative forms also. 
The two here easily blend. There are several remains of the in- 
strumental singular ending ¢e (old Sanskrit bhi) in Homer as 
Bin-d. But in the Sanskrit singular a is the instrumental ending 
due possibly to the union of the old associative case with the in- 
strumental. This a is preserved in some Greek words like dua, 
névta(n). In the plural these three cases use ot (with phonetic ¢ 
preceding, Schleicher), the locative ending, like the Sanskrit su 
and (Giles, p. 289) as and os instrumental. The dative, however, 
in Latin preserves sometimes its own original ending (bhyas in 
Sanskrit) as in dea-bus, capitibus. Homer uses the instrumental 
plural gw (in Sanskrit bhis, possibly seen in éu-és) in such forms 
as kepadj-dw. The old associative plural has no examples left. 

(f) The accusative singular has two endings in Greek v and a, 
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In the Sanskrit this ending is am or m, as in the Latin we have 
em or m for masculine and feminine stems. But the Greek uses 
now v (m thus appearing), now a. But in the papyri and in some 
manuscripts as of the New Testament the vernacular uses both a 
and v as in xépav, vixrav (examples, of course, of the third declen- 
sion). The vernacular of the modern Greek commonly drops v 
entirely. The accusative plural ending is in Greek vs for this de- 
clension. The y disappears, of course, before the s. The Sanskrit 
had ans with short vowel masculine stems. So the Latin as is 
from ans. The Greek third declension, however, like the Sanskrit, 
uses only as without »v. 

3. Special forms of the second declension. 

(a) The so-called Attic second declension is almost extinct in 
the New Testament as it is wholly so in the modern Greek. How- 
ever, K@ as accusative appears in Acts 21:1 and ’AzoAX3 is genitive 
(1 Cor. 3:4). 

(b) @eds is used as vocative always in New Testament (John 
20:28), save in Matt. 27:46 in quotation from Ps. 22:1 where, how- 
ever, 6cds isread. But Océ occurs a few times in the Septuagint as 
in Judges 21:3. 

(c) The name ‘Iycods has *Iyood for all the oblique cases save the 
accusative which is “Ijaoty. — 

(d) °*Ooréov is contracted in John 19:36, but uncontracted in 
plural éoréa (Lu. 24:39) and écréwy (Matt. 23:27). In Matt. 2:3 
‘TepoodAvpo. is still plural neuter and vaca is used with wos not ex- 
pressed as 7 is so used with the indeclinable form ‘IepovoaAny (Rey. 
8:12). Nots has accusative votv (1 Cor. 2:16), but genitive vods 
and dative vof (third declension). See Eph. 4:23. 

(e) The second (or o) declension has no distinctively feminine 
inflection as in the first (or a) declension. However, feminine 
words like 680s occur with the masculine endings. The variations 
in inflection between this declension and the masculine stems of 
the first declension are several. The genitive-ablative singular ov 
is the result of the contraction of oo afters has been dropped. 
But Homer often keeps it as -ow. The original ablative ending in 
the Sanskrit singular was t or d and appears in otpavo-6e and the ad- 
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verbial-ws(7). So Latin tus (caelitus), Umbrian tu (out of), Anglo- 
Saxon ut (out of). The genitive-ablative plural ending wv is not 
contracted with o of the stem, but the o has been dropped. In the 
locative, instrumental, dative cases the ending for the singular is 
at Which contracts with o of the stem into». Some distinctively 
locative forms occur, however, as oixo-. (compare dative form olkw). 
The locative, instrumental, dative plural has the locative ending 
ou appearing usually as es and the instr. os. Homer often has ov 
and sometimes the Attic. Homer also has the instrumental end- 
ing in 6eéfw. The accusative plural ovs is made from o-vs. The 
v is dropped before s and the o has compensative lengthening. In 
the Doric this lengthening is often into ws, not ovs. In the voca- 
tive singular the stem vowel o has been changed with no ending 
after the manner of the Sanskrit (a to e), though the vocative is 
not strictly a case. The neuter declension is just like the mascu- 
line with the exception that in the singular the nominative, voca- 
tive, and accusative are just alike and have the ending v like the n 
of the Latin. In the Sanskrit neuters in general had no ending at 
all for the nominative and am with pronouns is a frequent mascu- 
line and feminine nominative ending. Some Sanskrit neuters 
(tad) show a form in d like Latin istud and English that. In the 
Sanskrit the ending for neuter nominative is i and the same for the 
accusative and the vocative. But an, in, un were sometimes pre- 
fixed to this i and then the mi dropped, leaving a, 7, u. The Greek 
and the Latin use this a for the neuter plural. In the second de- 
clension in the Greek this a displaces o of the stem and there is no 
contraction. 

4, Special forms of the third declension. 

(a) The vocative plural is always the same as the nominative, 
but the vocative singular varies greatly. It is either like the nom. 
as kypv&, rowjv, or the stem as datpov, wok. In Mk. 5:34 Ovydrnp, 
not Ovyarep in the vocative form, i. e., the nominative form is re- 
tained, but Ovyarep in Matt. 9:22. So warep in Jo. 17:1, but rarip 
in 17:21, and even zarnp dicae in 17:25. These are examples with- 
out the article. 

(b) KaAés has accusative singular «Aetda (Luke 11:52) and xrcy 
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(Rev. 3:7), both xrdSas (Matt. 16:19) and «Acs (Rev. 1:18) as 
accusative plural. Xdpis has usually accusative singular xdépw 
(Heb. 4:16), but xdpira occurs twice (Acts 24:27; Jude 4). Tpap- 
pares, not ypappareas, is the accusative plural (Matt. 23:34). This 
form is found in the earlier Greek, in the papyri, and is the form 
in the modern Greek. On the other hand ix@vas, not ix6%s is the 
accusative plural (Matt. 14:17). Keépas has xépara, not xépa (Rev, 
5:6). The masculine and feminine accusative singular uses a gen- 
erally, though the close vowel stems, like the open vowel stems 
(a and o declensions), use v (7édw, vaiv). But Bacire’s and words 
like it have a, and still use it in the modern Greek. The notice- 
able tendency in the vernacular of the «cow to use both a and y, as 
in xépor, did not succeed and was due largely to the ignorant 
classes. Cf. N. W. Greek. The accusative plural for these genders 
is generally as, but some have vs like vads. In some words also the 
accusative is like the nominative (cf. the Latin es) as wéAas, BacrAcis. 

(c) The genitive plural épéwv is uncontracted sometimes (Rev. 
6:15). oropav has genitive SoAopSvros in Acts 8:11, though usu- 
ally XoAoueves (Matt. 12:42). The third declension could easily 
be divided into two or more and thus we should have the five of 
the Sanskrit and the Latin. But all the usual seven divisions of 
the third declension unite in forming the genitive-ablative cases in 
the singular with os like Sanskrit as and Latin is. There is con- 
traction in some forms when the consonant is dropped as with 
yevous (Phil. 8:5). But with words like Baowweds os appears as as. 
This may be due to the dropping of digamma and the lengthening 
of one vowel. In Homer we have BaowAjos where ¢, and not 0, is 
lengthened. A similar phenomenon is observable with 7éXs, rérAews, 
in Homer zédAyos, where an ¢« has been inserted and c dropped. 
Observe also the acute accent remains on the antepenult because 
criginally wéAews was pronounced as two syllables. Schleicher 
thinks that this ws may be rather like the Sanskrit as. The geni- 
tive-ablative plural zoAewy likewise retains the acute accent on the 
antepenult for a similar reason, and the wv does not contract with 
the inserted «. As already observed contraction does not always 
occur in the genitive-ablative plural with forms like xeAéwv. 
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- (d) Perhaps it is in the nominative singular that the forms of 
the third declension vary most. Neuters, of course, will be the 
mere stem for nominative, accusative, and vocative singular, if the 
last letter is a consonant that can stand at the end of a word. If 
not, the letter is simply dropped as in cépa(r). But some neuters 
instead of this change the consonant in these cases, or originally 
had both, as xépas(7), ddwp(ar). Or else the final s is retained and 
the last vowel changed as yévos(es). Neuter plurals for these words 
have always simply a. Many masculine and feminine substantives 
have the usual s as the nominative ending with necessary euphonic 
changes as éAmis. Others have the mere stem as aidéy. Still others 
have the stem with lengthened vowel as zoyyy or yepwv(r). In the 
modern Greek a curious nominative is made from the accusative 
singular as 7 eixéva. The nominative plural (masculine and femi- 
nine) is always es, sometimes contracted with preceding « stem as 
Baowreis or added as wodes. 

(e) The locative, instrumental, dative cases have in the singu- 
lar the locative ending « without any exceptions. Sometimes con- 
traction takes place as with yéve, wé\e. In the plural these cases 
use the locative ending « always. 

5. Number in substantives. 

(a) The dual is no longer used in the New Testament, nor does 
it occur in the Septuagint, except in the form dvo itself, which is 
indeclinable save that the form dvoé (plural locative ending) is 
found (Lu. 16:13). But this form appears in Aristotle, and is 
common in the papyri, where we see also (Deissmann, Bible 
Studies) dv, dvdv, dveiv. "Apydw does not appear in the New Test- 
ament, but only dudérepox and this sometimes apparently for more 
than two (Acts 19:16). The dual was never used largely in the Greek 
(Jonic dropped it before the time of xowy) and in the modern 
Greek is wholly disused. It is a logical effort to distinguish pairs 
of things, as thetwo eyes. The Sanskrit employed it, but Latin had 
only duo and ambo which had a plural inflection in the oblique 
cases. 

(b) Some words are only used in the singular from the nature 
of the case, and some again only in the plural. Sometimes the 
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plural is used to avoid being too definite as with of Gyrotvres (Matt. 
2:20), or again the word may be adverbial (accusative of general 
reference) as toa (Phil. 2:6). 

(c) Neuter plurals often use verbs in the singular being looked 
at as a single whole as ra épya--- paprupe (John 10:25), but not 
always as 7é dAAws éxovta--- kpuBivat od divayrae (1 Tim. 5:25). Here 
the items are emphasized. A singular substantive may have a 
collective idea and so be used with a plural verb as 6 rieioros dxAos 
éotpwoay (Matt. 21:8). 

6. Gender of substantives. 

(a) The noun ’Ayap (Gal. 4:25) is not used as neuter with 7d 
mistakenly by Paul. He treats the name as a word. Any word 
can be thus treated as neuter in Greek and the neuter article can 
be so employed. In Rom. 11:4 Paul uses 4 Baad as we have some- 
times in the Septuagint, perhaps because of the idea of aicxdvy at- 
tributed to Baal. Compare the use of zaca with ‘IepocdAvpa (Matt. 
2:3) evidently with the idea of wérs. 

(b) Any noun used fora male is masculine, and any noun 
used for a female is feminine. Why nouns that have no natural 
gender are not always neuter we cannot tell. Hence no absolute 
rule can be laid down for the guidance of modern students, though 
the presence of the Greek article with substantives shows already 
how the word in question was used. All the older Indo-germanic 
languages have three genders, but the Sanskrit has no gender for 
the personal pronouns, nor has the Greek except airés when so 
used. Delbrueck thinks that originally all the masculine nouns 
of the a declension were feminine, and all the feminine of the o de- 
clension were masculine. 

(c) The New Testament usage does not vary greatly from the 
earlier custom. The classic 6 wAotros sometimes (Rom. 2:4). So 
also occasionally €deos, Gros. “O deopds (Lu. 13:16) is 7a deopd in 
the plural (Lu. 8:29) as well as of decuoce (Phil. 1:18). In general 
it should be said that many proper names are treated as indeclin- 
able when they could be inflected like ByO¢ayy (Matt. 21:1). 


CHAPTER? V3 
THE DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


1. The origin of adjectives. 

(a) The line of demarkation between substantive and adjective 
is not easily drawn. Giles, for instance, in his admirable Manual 
of Comparative Philology has no separate treatment of adjectives, and 
treats them incidentally in connection with the discussion of sub- 
stantives and suffixes. So also Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar 
has no distinct treatment of adjectives, but says, ‘‘The accordance 
in inflection of substantive and adjective stems is so complete that 
the two cannot be separated in treatment from one another.”’ 

(b) Most of the Sanskrit adjectives have only one or two end- 
ings, though some have all three genders. The great bulk area 
stems for masculine and neuter, while the feminine may have a or 
i, and this matter is ‘‘determined in great part only by actual usage, 
and not by grammatical rule.”’ 

(c) Thus it is clear that the adjective isa gradual variation from 
the substantive. The substantive is an essential appellative (évd- 
para éribera). But substantives were doubtless used in this de- 
scriptive sense before adjectives arose and are still so used, as, for 
instance, we say brother man. So in the New Testament év ro 
*lopddvy rotapd (Matt. 3:6), tpooeAndrvOare Suv dpe (Heb. 12;22). 
This is, indeed, apposition, but it is descriptive apposition, and it 
is just at this point that the adjective emerges (Delbrueck), though, 
of course, at a very early period. 

(d) Adjectives then specialize one use of substantives, though 
the substantive retains in some measure the descriptive apposi- 
tional usage. But Greek has a much more developed system of 
adjectives than the Sanskrit and it has survived fairly well in the 
modern Greek, though a strong tendency exists in the vernacular 
to simplify adjectives to one declension, 
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2. The declension of adjectives. 

(a) Some Greek adjectives, like most of the Sanskrit a stem 
adjectives, have only one inflection for all genders, though they 
are actually not used for the neuter. So révys (2 Cor. 9:9), dpwrag 
(Matt. 7:15) and ovyyevis (Lu. 1:36). It is here that we can best 
see the evolution of the adjective. 

(b) Still other adjectives have only two sets of endings, the 
masculine and the feminine being the same. So ebyerjs (Lu. 19:12), 
irews (Matt. 16:22), petCov (John 14:28). 

(c) Sometimes also adjectives which can be inflected with three 
sets of endings are used with only two. So aiwnos (Heb. 5:9) is 
feminine. 

(d) Once again some adjectives are no longer used with three 
terminations, as épnuos (Gal. 4:27). Both of these examples come 
ultimately from the Septuagint, and écvs (1 Tim. 2:8) has two 
terminations as early as Plato (Simcox). See also paras 7 Opys- 
ela (Jas. 1:26). ; 

(e) The majority of Greek adjectives have three endings, one 
for each gender. This is true of all the participles and the other 
verbal adjectives. All the distinctively feminine inflections belong 
to the first (a declension). But the masculine and neuter inflec- 
tions fall into either the second (o declension) or the third declen- 
sion (consonant and close vowel). 

(f) Compound adjectives like drexvos (Lu. 20:28) or edyerns gen- 
erally have only two endings. So with the Attic second declen- 
sion (tAews). 

(g) The participles also make the feminine forms according to 
the first declension, but the masculine and neuter follow either the 
second or the third. ‘The Greek participle endings are very much 
like those of the Sanskrit and Latin participles. 

(h) The New Testament usage is in general in harmony with 
the older language. Xpvoav (not Xpvojv) occurs in Rey. 1:13. 
‘Hpicovs, not ypiceos, appears in Mark 6:23 (thus also in papyri, 
Deissmann), and BaOéos, not Babéos, in Luke 24:1. Suyyevys has ovy- 
yernv according to some documents in Rom. 16:11 and ovyyevetor is the 
correct reading in Mark 6:4. This word also has a late feminine 
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in -s (Luke 1:36). TWAypys is probably indeclinable (as in papyri) 
in John 1:14 and is probably the true reading in Acts 6:5. 

3. The comparison of adjectives. 

(a) It is not always necessary to use the comparative ana super- 
lative forms in order to express the ideas of comparison. The 

other devices used will be discussed under the syntax of the adjec- 
tive. 

(b) In the Sanskrit the suffixes of primary derivation for com- 
parative and superlative (iyans, istha) are much like -wyv, -tcros 
of the Greek. In the modern Greek these suffixes are not used at 
all, and in the earlier Greek they are less common than -repos, 
-ratos, Which suffixes are like the Sanskrit suffixes of secondary de- 
rivation (tara, tama) and alone survive in modern Greek. 

(c) “AxpiBeoraros (Acts 26:5) and éywraros (Jude 20) are the 
only superlatives in -raros in the New Testament (Blass), and there 
are not a great number in -wros, though we have peyoros (2 Pet. 
1:4), eAdyurros (Luke 16:10), and a few others. The comparative 
in -repos is common in the New Testament as ropcirepos (Heb. 4:12), 
nor is wy uncommon as in pefov (Matt. 11:11). Cf. puxporepos in 
same verse. Tayioy (raxeov) supplants Oacoov (John 20:4). 

(d) A double comparative with both forms appears in peorepos 
(3 John 4), like our vernacular “‘lesser.’? So Paul makes a com- 
parative on a superlative in éAaxurrorepos (Eph. 3:8) like our 
vulgar ‘‘leaster.’’ Cf. weysordraros in papyri. 

(e) Comparatives made from adverbs we see like é&érepos (Matt. 
8:12) or from prepositions like zporepos (Eph. 4:22). 

(f) The superlative is little used in the New Testament. In the 
vernacular of the modern Greek the superlative form is hardly used 
at all, but rather the article and the comparative form. The be- 
ginning of this usage is apparent in the New Testament as in 
6 petCov (Matt. 18:4) and peiLov (Matt. 18:1). When the superla- 
tive is used it is usually elative (like our very), not the true su- 
perlative. 

(g) Other devices used are padAov, pidvora. But sometimes the 
context is relied on to suggest comparison. Compare Luke 15:7, 
In Mk. 7:36 we have a double comparative padXov repiocorepov. 
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Prepositions like apd, tmép, etc., can be used also rather than % 
after a comparative as Heb. 9:23; Luke 16:8. The ablative is com- 
mon after the comparative as rovnporepa éavtod (Matt. 12:45). 

4, Adjectival numerals. 

(a) WH read reocepa (Rev. 4:6), rercepdxovra (Matt. 4:2), reooe- 
paxovraerys (Acts 7:23), but réoaapes( Acts 21:9), récoapas(Jo.11:17). 
The papyri (Moulton) do not, save in cases of ignorant scribes, 
use téocepes, but the form occurs in the later Byzantine Greek, 
though not in modern Greek. 

(b) The Sanskrit, like the Greek, inflects the first four cardinal 
numbers in the various genders, though, of course, in only one 
number in each instance. The Greek words themselves are like 
the Sanskrit in root. With dva els, xa eis (Rev. 21:21; Mark 
14:19) the form is not indeclinable, but the preposition (so in 
modern Greek also) is simply the original adverb with no prepo- 
sitional force. In Sanskrit cardinal numerals from 5-19 are usually 
inflected, but without gender, though sometimes indeclinable. 
in Greek cardinal numbers from 5-10 are indeclinabl». 

(c) Ipéros as an ordinal is used in Mark 16:9. Elsewhere the 
cardinal eis is found as in Matt. 28:1. The ordinals are all adject- 
ival like the cardinals from 200 up. 


~~ CHAPTER VI. 


— 
THE DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 


1. Pronominal roots. 

(a) Substantives are kin to verbs in root and adjectives are 
variations of the substantive. But pronouns belong to a separate 
stock and Bopp has rightly divided roots into verbal and pronom- 
inal. All other forms as adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, in- 
tensive particles, are really case forms of nouns or pronouns. Hence 
three sets of stems stand out with special prominence built on two 
root stocks. These stems are verbs, nouns, pronouns. 

(b) Once more noun and pronoun are vitally connected with 
the verb. The noun is so employed in root formation and the 
pronoun is used to form the personal endings of the verb. Hence 
the actual verb form is made up from the two roots of the lan- 
guage, the verbal and the pronominal. 

(c) Monro (Homeric Grammar, p. 57) further remarks that 
noun stems name or describe while pronouns only point out, the 
one is predicative, the other demonstrative. In a sense then all 
pronouns were originally demonstrative. In the Sanskrit the pro- 
nominal roots are demonstrative (Whitney) and differ fundament- 
ally from the roots of nouns. 

2. Brief sketch of pronominal forms. 

Some of the forms are the most primitive known in the Indo- 
germanic languages. In the Sanskrit personal pronouns of the first 
and second persons have no distinction of gender and are made up 
of fragments of various roots. 

(a) In Greek éyé was originally éyév like the Sanskrit aham. 
This éys form appears in Latin ego, Gothic ik, German ich, French 
je, Anglo-Saxon ic, English I. So ovis in Doric rv like the Latin 
tu, etc. TheSanskritis vam, Compare aham. The oblique forms 
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in the singular come from another stem which is practically the 
same in all the above languages, mam, éué, mé, etc. (cé is from 
ré, original tue) for the accusative; éuéoro, éuéo, éuod (mod) and 
acto, aéo, cod for the genitive-ablatiye; éuoc, cot have the locative 
ending used for locative, dative, instrumental; in the plural qyeis, 
tues are like the Lesbian dupés, dupes; quay, tov are a new form- 
ation (Giles), qyiv, duiv are locative forms. 

(b) The New Testament does not use the third personal form 
of ob, of, €, oeis, etc. Instead the forms of atrés occur in all gen- 
ders and both numbers. In the modern Greek this form in some 
of the oblique cases is shortened to the enclitic forms rod, ray, ete. 
But on the whole personal pronouns have retained the case-forms 
better than any other parts of speech. 

(c) The possessive pronouns éyés, ods are made from the per- 
sonal pronominal stems, and 1pérepos, iuérepos, are really compara- 
tive forms. The reflexive is merely the personal pronoun plus the 
intensive airés. 

(d) The reflexive forms of the first and second persons are not 
used in the plural except tuév airév (1 Cor. 7:35) for udev abrar is 
emphatic rather than reflexive in 2 Thess. 1:4 (Simcox). The 
uncontracted form ceavrod alone is used. Westcott and Hort print 
avrod, etc., about twenty times (against most recent editors) rather 
than always airot or éavtod. So we have airév in John 2:24 and 
éavrov in Luke 15:17. The variations in the manuscripts make it 
hard to decide this point. 

(e) The demonstrative 6deis formed from the old demonstrative 
6 and é¢ and is declined like 6. Otros is apparently a doubling of 
6 and ro (stem of 6) with a connecting vowel v and is a strength- 
ened demonstrative. The form otroc/ does not appear in the New 
Testament. “Exeivos (Homer, xeivos) is from the locative form (ad- 
verb) é-xe-2 (compare Latin hi-c, English hi-ther). To-t-odros is 
still another compound of otros and rot-os. Totodro, not rovdrov, is 
neuter in the New Testament. Totos (rowode) is the demonstrative 
to which corresponds the relative ofos and ézotos and the interroga- 
tive woios. In modern Greek 6 ézotos is the common relatiye. A 
similar correspondence is shown between, tdécos (roodcde) and 
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TosovTos, ovos, and wécos. Advros has not been explained nor 6 Seva, 

(f) The relative is the demonstrative és developed like Eng- 
lish that. In Homer és is often demonstrative ‘“‘thus.’? “Ooris is 
merely the addition of the indefinite zis to 6s both of which may 
be declined or only zis. But in the New Testament this form is 
never used outside of the nominative except in case of éws érov 
(John 9:15) and 67 as accusative neuter (Luke 10:35). In the 
modern Greek és as a relative .pretty nearly disappears out of the 
common speech and besides 6 érotos we see érov and rod used, as 
6 avnp orov eda. Compare the vulgar English use of ‘‘whar’’ as 
‘the man whar did that is a rascal.’’ 

(g) The interrogative form ris is really the same root as the 
Latin quis, Sanskrit kas, Gothic hwas, German wer, Anglo-Saxon 
hwa, English who. In English and Latin the relative is formed 
from the same root, but in Greek the relative has a demonstrative 
origin like English relative that. Both Latin and Greek make an 
indefinite form from this root as ali-quis, tis. 

(h) The reciprocal pronoun 4AAyAov is, of course, a reduplica- 
tion of addos as in English we say ‘‘one another.’’ “Idvos is kin to 
Latin suwm (ge) and so means what belongs to one’s self. The 
modern Greek has developed a number of special pronominal 
forms like xaveis besides those retained from the old Greek. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 


1. Relation of verb forms and noun forms. 

(a) The verb forms actually in use are made from primitive 
roots like Aewrw(Aur) or from denominatiye stems like tipdw (tTysa). 
Substantives and adjectives are constantly also made from verbs as 
Aourds (Actrw). ‘‘The relation between substantive and verb is at 
all times very close’’ (Giles, Handbook of Comparative Philology, 
p. 424). 

(b) The various verb forms use suffixes as substantives do. 
‘These suffixes, however, are exactly parallel to the suffixes in 
the substantive, and in many instances can be identified with 
them’ (Giles, ibid). In fact two of the so-called verb forms re- 
main as much noun as verb, the infinitive and participle. The 
infinitive is always a verbal substantive, and the participle a verbal 
adjective. 

(c) The Sanskrit was especially rich in verbal substantives that 
illustrate the close relation between verb and substantive. These 
purely verbal substantives had no tense and no voice, but were fixed 
case-forms as the genitive-ablative in as, the locative in 7, the da- 
tive in ai or e, the accusative in am orm. This accusative verbal 
form gradually displaced the others in Sanskrit as did the Latin 
supine in tum. But in Greek the dative form gains the day as in 
Homer dodveas is like Sanskrit davané and teva is like Sanskrit 
vidmane. Forms like Avew are probably in the locative. The 
Greek infinitive thus is a verbal substantive in the dative case (or 
locative) though gradually in usage the dative case idea is no 
longer retained and this form is used in any case in the singular 
saye the vocative. Voice and tense appear in the Greek infinitive. 

(d) The Sanskrit likewise uses verbal adjectives made by suf- 
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fixes quite similar to those in the Greek (ant, mana, ta, etc.) and 
they have voice and tense, but the participle has its fullest -devel- 
opment in the Greek language. The infinitiye and the participle 
have no personal endings and never have a subject. They are 
both always in a case relation to some yerb, substantive, or prep- 
osition. The participle has inflection in both numbers and all 
genders, though the infinitive is itself indeclinable. In the modern 
Greek the final v of the infinitive is dropped as Ave. 

(e) In the New Testament there are no peculiar forms for those 
verbal nouns, though zeiv (also iv), not meiv, appears in John 4:7. 
Westcott contends for infinitive in -oty with verbs in -ow (not otv) 
except in Luke 9:31. But this position J. H. Moulton objects to 
from evidence of the papyri. 

2. The building of the verb. 

(a) The verb (verbum, word) is the word par excellence. It is 
the main word in the sentence and as such receives more changes 
and expresses thereby more varieties of meaning than the substan- 
tive. 

(b) Perhaps originally the roots were not distinctively either 
verb or substantive, but in the Sanskrit the substantive had an 
earlier and fuller devslopment than did the verb. The system of 
case endings used in noun inflection is best seen in the Sanskrit, 
but the verb conjugation appears in its perfection in the Greek. 
The tense system is fairly well developed in the Sanskrit, but the 
modes and the voices not so much so. In the Latin the verb 
swings far away from the line of progress seen in the Greek, so that 
Greek and Latin are more unlike in verb conjugation than in noun 
inflection, though both grow out of tendencies observable in the 
Sanskrit. In the early Sanskrit the aorist is very common in 
various modes, but it almost disappears in the later. 

(c) The Greek verb is a complicated, though beautiful, piece of 
word mechanism, and needs to be studied analytically. Mere 
memorizing of the conjugations is not enough, though necessary. 
The first thing to do is to find the verb stem or theme which may 
be a root like Aur or a derivative stem like tya. Around thistheme 
or verb stem the verb forms are built with architectural skill. The 
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ground floor, so to speak, is the aorist tense (the old aorist, the 
so-called second aorist) which is often identical with the present 
as é-dy-v. By a series of suffixes the other tenses, the modes, the 
voices, the persons, the number are all expressed. 

(d) The suffixes include all the additions to the theme. The 
dictionaries give the verb in the present tense and the impression 
is thus created that the present tense is the stock around which the 
verb grows. Now on the theme Ax you make the aorist in the 
various modes and yoices, the present in the various modes and 
voices (and the imperfect), the perfect in the various modes and 
voices, and so the future. The tense suffix is reasonably stable 
and the mode sign also. The personal endings have to express 
voice, person, and number and appear in two forms (primary and 
secondary) which may have been originally one. 

(e) In the earlier Greek there is a strong tendency towards 
dropping the personal endings. All verbs were criginaily pu verbs. 
In Homer many verbs have wz that do not in the Attic, while in 
the New Testament and the papyri many of the Attic verbs in pu 
are dropping the pu as 866 (Rev. 3:9), toravw (Rom. 3:30). In the 
modern Greek the » forms belong only to the high style. The 
common people use only w verbs. The early Greeks had thus two 
systems of conjugation, the ms inflection where the personal end- 
ings were put directly to the root or root plus mode and tense suf- 
fixes, and the inflection where the personal endings are connect- 
ed with the tense and mode stem by variable vowels°/<e. But the 
constant history of language was in the direction of the disuse of 
the pu inflections and the unification of all verbs under the w con- 
jugation as with ddiovow (Rev. 11:9). As with nouns, so with 
verbs the dual is no longer in use. The papyri (Deissmann) have 
even dvvoyat like B in the Gospels and Acts. 

3. The tenses. 

(a) The aorist. The New Testament preserves the original 
second aorist of the s form (non-thematic) which is really the 
original verb-form, as éoryv, éyvov. The second aorist form (the- 
matic) with the variable vowel °/« appears also as édurov. The re- 
duplicated aorist also survives as #yayov (Luke 22:54). There is 
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even a reduplicated first aorist, éxexpaga (Acts 24:21). The first 
aorist forms with */e (with or without o) are frequent as édcéa, 
éxpwoa. To obtain the root, */c, °/e, or o*/e must be dropped. One 
of the peculiarities of the New Testament usage is the increased 
use of */e even with second aorist stems. This usage existed already 
in the case of era, jveyxa, éxeoa along with elrov, jveyxov, érecov. In 
the New Testament, as in the papyri, it is extended greatly to such 
forms as 7Abay, <dav, dvetpay, dvettov. In fact, the modern Greek 
uses only some dozen of the old second aorists. Everywhere else 
the later first aorist has the field. The ending ocav, common in 
Septuagint, existing in papyri, and frequent in modern Greek ver- 
nacular, is strongly attested for wapeAaBooay (Mg. of W HH) in 
2 Thess. 3:6. “Huapryoa (Rom. 5:14) as well as jyaprov (1 Cor. 
7:28) is found. The growth is towards aorists with ca. We have 
eduxapev in 1 Thess. 4:2. Again forms like adyxes (Rev. 2:4) occur 
as in the papyri and the modern Greek. “Eyev7/6nv is found also 
(Acts 4:4). In Acts 28:26 eirév, not et, is the imperative form. 
In Mark 12:1 e&éder0, not e&€bor0, has lost the root vowel and the 
thematic vowel « has taken its place. The New Testament pre- 
serves the three aorists in xa (éwxa, €0yxa, jKa). 

(b) The present-tense system. In no part of the Greek verb 
(and Sanskrit) do we have such a complicated system as in the 
present system. There are (Brugmann) thirty-two classes of Indo- 
germanic verbs in the tense system, thirty of which the Greek pos- 
sesses. However, they. can all be grouped under seven simple 
divisions which are practically the same as the Sanskrit systems. 
If the present is built on the aorist (or identical with it as is often 
true like ¢y-pi), the obvious and easy way to make the present 
would be to add the primary personal endings to the aorist or 
present stems, and this is seen in such forms as ¢y-pé. Here é-y-v 
is either aorist or imperfect, for there would be no distinction in 
forms. The imperfect is merely a variation of thé present stem 
- with secondary endings. Some of these presents are reduplicated 
like 8¢-8o-p, for reduplication is not confined to the perfect. Rather 
it seems to begin with some aorists, continue with some presents, 
and then be taken up by the perfect tense. What is called the 
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variable (thematic) vowel class is but a step removed from the 
root class, for €\ey-o-y is exactly like €A:m-o-v (Giles) in form. 
Hence we may argue that Aéy-o-ws (Aéyw) is made from the same 
stem by the addition of the thematic vowel. If so, éAeyov was 
originally aorist as well as later imperfect like @¢y-v. This fact 
throws some light on the frequent use of é&\eyov in the New Testa- 
ment, for instance. The y class (nasal class) comprises both of 
the previous classes, those that’ merely add one of the v combina- 
tions of the root (non-thematic) as oB¢-vw-, and those that use 
the variable vowel also (thematic) as duapt-dv-w, AapBavw. The 
aorist and the imperfect, of course, differ as €-AaB-ov, é-AdpBav-ov. 
The strong vowel class is just like the variable vowel class save 
that the root vowel has been strengthened. Here a distinction, as 
in the v class, exists between the aorist and the imperfect, as €-dvy-ov, 
é-evy-ov. Ther class differs from the variable vowel class only in 
the insertion of r before the variable vowel and the consequent 
euphonic changes é-Bad-yv, Bar-rw. The class likewise inserts ¢ 
before the variable vowel with various euphonic results such as 
oréd\-Aw, knpic-cw. Not all the verbs in the ox°/e or wox°/e class are 
inceptive, and some have reduplication as y-yvd-oxw. The New 
Testament writes ywdoxw, yivouor. The uncontracted form divaca 
(Matt. 5:36) and the contracted form 8vvy (Mark 9:22) both exist. 
So y, and not «, is the usual form of contracts in ew for second per- 
son middle singular indicative. New presents like oryxw (Phil. 
1:27) are built from the perfect stem. “Hqvey (Mark 1:34) is treated 
like an uncompounded w verb. In Rey. 2:20 note ddets from ddew. 
In jpdrow (Matt. 15:23) we have Ionic contraction of aw verbs like 
ew. Note reading of A vixodvr. (Rev. 2:7). The imperfect, like the 
aorist, has forms in a. So «yoy (Mark 8:7). In eyooay (John 
15:22, 24) and édodotcay (Rom. 3:13, from the Septuagint) the 
imperfect follows the aorist in the use of ocay like the papyri and the 
modern Greek. Winer is in error, however, in citing édi8Socay 
(John 19:3) as an example, for do is here the root and cay 
the usual secondary ending with ms verbs in the third person 
plural. This example does not appear in Winer-Schmiedel, sec. 
18, 14. “EriOow (Acts 3:2) and éd/dow (Acts 4:33) sometimes 
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displace the ps forms, as do dpéovow (Rev. 11:9), cvviovew (Matt. 
13:18). 

(c) The future system. The future tense is a later development 
and the tense has had a varied history. The Sanskrit had a peri- 
phrastic future made by a future active participle usually with an 
auxiliary. This method of making the future by an auxiliary and 
participle or infinitive has persisted till now. In the Germanic 
tongues the auxiliary and the infinitive is the only way of forming 
this tense. English has no future by the use of suffix. In the 
modern Greek the commonest way of forming the future is by 
means of #é\w and the infinitive (like English). Jebb thinks that 
Herodotus shows that the vernacular early began this usage. Here 
the origin of the idiom is seen in the purpose expressed by the aux- 
iliary verb. But in the New Testament we must insist on the full 
force of 6&w as in John 7:17. Perhaps the original method was to 
have neither special form nor auxiliary, but to leave it to the im- 
agination to tell when to project a verb into the future. Thus we 
still stay: “I go home next week.’’ So Jesus said €pxopat cat 
trapadynpyowat (John 14:3). Some verbs never formed a future tense 
at all as ety, though éAetooua is made from épxopar. Eye as future 
is not in the New Testament. Another deyice used to express time 
is weAAw with the infinitive (aorist or present and thrice the future 
in the New Testament, as in earlier Greek) as in Matt. 11:14; Acts 
3:3; 11:28. Howeyer, the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and other lan- 
guages, have developed a distinct future tense form. The Sanskrit 
did it by the use of sya or isya, but this suffix, which means ‘‘go”’ 
as the Coptic suffix na does, was rarely used (Whitney) partly 
because the subjunctive mode was practically a future in sense. In 
the Greek the future form in « is much more common, though in 
Homer little distinction exists between the aorist subjunctiye and 
the future indicatiye. The two forms may have a common origin 
(Giles), though this is not certain, for the future may be a yaria- 
tion from the present. This latter is the opinion of Delbrueck. 
The modern Greek has no future form at all and, when not using 
6é\» and infinitiye, has 64 and the subjunctive (cf. Homer). 
Forms like wiova (Luke 17:8), dayouos (ibid.) give color to the 
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aoristic origin of the future form. It may be that some verbs make 
the future from the aorist and some from the present. In the New 
Testament we have éxxye@, however, as in Acts 2:17. “Edmotow 
(Matt. 12:21) and similar verbs drop the o, like the Attic future, 
but Barricw retains it (Matt. 3:11). Karéow, redéow retain the o, 
while both dwodgow (Matt. 21:41) and dmod6 (1 Cor. 1:19) occur. 
The form (Doric) zecotya: (made from ce?/e) is in the New Testa- 
ment, but pevSouar. In Rey. 22:19 we have afedG (so Septuagint) 
from ddoapéw. The usual future of liquid verbs (€%/«) like xpw@ is 
common. Soalso drofavodpau. The Doric future seems like a combi- 
nation of o and e (liquid verbs), or is it that ve?/« is an original end- 
ing? This latter is entirely possible and the fact that the old Doric 
and Homer both have oe°/« (cf. Sanskrit sya) lends color to the 
idea that the Indo-germanic had such a suffix. Cf. Kuehner- 
Blass, Laut-und Formenlehre, II, 8. 105 f. I may add that Dr. 
W. O. Carver, of this Seminary, strongly inclines to this view. 
Hirt (Handbuch, etc., 8. 403 f.), however, considers ce?/« to be a 
union of o and the liquid «. The future appears in the New Tes- 
tament only in the indicative mode and in the verbal nouns (in- 
finitives and participles). 

(d) The perfect system. This tense presents some special diffi- 
culties both as to formation and signification. We are concerned 
only with the formation, though it may be remarked that in the 
Sanskrit, as the aorist disappears, the perfect increases in use with 
apparent loss of precise distinctions. Both Greek anJ Sanskrit 
preserve reduplication, probably originating from the iterative and 
reduplicated present like yyvéoxnw. The perfect then is in form a 
variation from the present. ILowever, we are utterly at sea as to 
the origin of xa which is usually added to the perfect active stem 
before the personal ending. The « may be due to some redupli- 
cated x stems in the present, which set the style. Some color is 
lent to this idea by the presence of some older perfect forms with- 
out the « as oida, yéyova, A€Xoura, and the aspirated forms like 
yeypapa. In fact a form without « or a appears in some verbs like 
é-ora-vae (Acts 12:14). Besides n«xw, though present in form, has 
the meaning of the perfect. Note éAOov kal yew (Jo. 8:42). All 
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this seems to show that the common xa for the active was a gradual 
development. This xa was used also with a few aorists (éuxa, 
€Oyxa, jKa). Compare modern Greek éAvOnxa for €dvOyv. In the Latin 
a similar phenomenon occurs in the ending vi as in ama-vi, which 
has not been explained. The Latin has some reduplicated perfects 
like dedi and aoristic forms in s like scripsi. This form with dou- 
ble origin does double service in the Latin (both aorist and _per- 
fect). The modern Greek has wholly dropped the perfect form 
save in the passive participle. Instead éy# with the aorist infini- 
tive (a, not a) is used as éyw Avoee much like the English. In the 
Attic we have sometimes éyw and the aorist participle. The past 
perfect in modern Greek is expressed by exov Avoa. The Sanskrit 
has merely a trace of the past perfect. It was never very common 
in the Greek, though it was always at hand when needed. In the 
modern Greek, as in the old, the common tenses are the aorist, the 
present, and the imperfect. The perfect middle adds the personal 
endings directly to the reduplicated stem like éora- pev in the active. 
In the New Testament ofa is conjugated regularly in singular and 
plural of the indicative. Future perfect is eédyow. In Acts 26:4 
we have toaow. Outside of the indicative the form is «86, tore, 
eideva, cidds. The opt. eideénv is not in the N. T. It is not only in 
Rey. (19:3) that forms like epyxay appear; they are in the rest of 
the New Testament (John 17:7, rerjpnxay) and in the papyri. Avot, 
originally avr, by analogy of aorist is av. Kexoriaxes Rey. 2:3 is 
like the aorist dpjxes (Rev. 2:4) and such forms occur in the papyri 
among the ignorant scribes (Moulton). “Agéwvras (Luke 5:20) isa 
Doric form for éetvraz, though similar forms occur in Ionic and 
Arcadian. The past perfect like the imperfect, is confined to the 
indicative, and like it also usually has an augment besides the 
secondary personal endings. However, we have only «ew forms in 
the active. The Sanskrit had no future perfect nor has the modern 
Greek. In the ancient Greek are only two such active forms, éorj§o 
and rebvyéw. The rest are in the middle voice. Inthe New Testament 
we have only «idyow and that is from the Septuagint (Heb. 8:11). 
In Luke 19:40 some manuscripts read kekpdfovra. In Heb. 2:13 
we have the periphrastic form écopa: rerofws. Such forms occur 
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for the present perfect and the past perfect also. This analytic use 
of the verb forms is more common in all the tenses in the New 
Testament idiom (like xowy and Hebrew too), especially in Luke’s 
writings, and finally in the modern Greek wholly destroys the per- 
fect verb forms. 

(e) Reduplication. This peculiarity is not confined to the per- 
fect tense, though it is characteristic of the tense system and holds 
through all the modes and voices, whereas xa does not belong to 
all the verbs of the active and occurs no where else. Reduplication 
is found with the aorist, the present, the perfect asin Sanskrit. How- 
ever, in the modern Greek reduplication has vanished save in the 
perfect passive participle. As has already been said its origin is 
found in the iterative presents where the verb idea was repeated by 
the repetition of the initial consonant or the modification of the 
initial vowel (if the verb begins with a vowel). The idea of the 
perfect tense grows out of the idea of repetition. The New Testa- 
ment follows ancient usage in the formation of the reduplicated 
stem as yéypamrro (Acts 15:15), éyvwxay (John 17:7), weuvnobe (1 Cor. 
11:2), eAndev (Rev. 5:7), jAmixare (John 5:45), dxyxoa (1 John 1:1), 
éwpaxas (John 8:57), édpaxa (1 Co. 9:1). “Axyxoa is an example of 
Attic reduplication. 

({) Augment. The Sanskrit augment isa. It has been sug- 
gested that this is the instrumental case of a demonstrative pro- 
noun and means ‘‘there.’’ It was asign of past time and was used 
only with the past tenses of the indicative (aorist, imperfect, past 
perfect), but it was not always so used especially in the earlier 
language (Whitney). Augment, in fact, is found only in Sanskrit, 
Zend, Armenian, and Greek (Giles). In Greek it is found only 
in the past tenses of the indicative, but Homer is very irregular in 
his use of augment, half of his past tenses not having it (Monro, 
Homeric Grammar, p. 44). The iterative verbs in Homer do not 
take the augment at all. It would seem then that the augment as 
the sign of past time was at first only used when it was necessary 
to make plain that the form was a past tense. In Homer we find 
both the syllabic augment (e) and the temporal augment, the 
lengthening of the initial vowel, though the syllabic augment is 
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sometimes used with a vowel also. Augment is preserved in the 
modern Greek. In the New Testament it is not found with some 
words like zpoopépny (Acts 2:25), apeOnoav (Rom. 4:7), otxodSouj6n 
(John 2:20), dmécaro (Rom. 11.1). Méddro, divapar, BovAoua, as in 
ancient Greek, sometimes have the temporal augment in addition 
to (not instead of as Winer) the syllabic as #3uv74nv (Mark 9:28). 
With compound words the usage varies. The augment may be 
after the preposition as zapwxyoev (Heb. 11:9) or before as éxpodyrev 
cov (Matt. 11:13). Some words have double augment as dzexare- 
ord0y (Matt. 12:13) or even treble augment as jvedyOyoav (Matt. 
9:30). “Epydfouor has qpyacaro (Matt. 25:16) regularly. The past 
perfect does not always use the augment as reBeueAtwro (Matt. 7:25), 
yet see éBéBAnro (Luke 16:20). 

4. The modes. 

(a) The indicative. There isno mode suffix for the indicative. 
It is, of course, the normal mode for all the Indo-germanic lan- 
guages, and is always used by them unless there is special reason 
for using one of the other modes. It is the only mode which uses 
all the tenses in Sanskrit and Greek. In the Sanskrit the future 
occurs only in the indicative, and the perfect appears only in the 
indicative and the participle save a few examples in the early San- 
skrit (the Veda) of the other modes. The imperfect and the past 
perfect, of course, belong to the indicative only. Hence in Sanskrit 
it is only the aorist and the present that use modes other than the 
indicative. This is interesting as showing the gradual growth of 
the modes. In modern English we have nearly come round again 
to the position of the Sanskrit in our almost exclusive use of the 
indicative. The subjunctive, optative, and imperative are varia- 
tions from the indicative and the old injunctive mode. 

(b) The subjunctive. In the early Sanskrit the subjunctive is 
very common with the aorist and the present and has a special 
mode sign a. But the later Sanskrit nearly loses this mode as we 
have in English nearly ceased to use it. The first person survives 
‘as a practical imperative. In Greek the earliest form of the sub- 
junctive with non-thematic stems is not different from the indica- 
tive with thematic stems and uses °/e, not ’/n, just like the indica- 
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tive thematic stems. So douev is subjunctive in Homer, while twev 
is indicatiye. In the early Ionic the non-thematic stems do in 
some cases use °/n, but not always. It would seem therefore that 
the subjunctive mode sign was first the variable vowel °/e already 
in use. This sign was gradually lengthened into “/n, Even in the 
fifth century B. C. the Ionic has aorist subjunctives like roujoe. 
Hence, ‘‘the distinction between indicative and subjunctive cannot 
always be easily drawn’’ (Giles). It is also probable that the 
Attic futures oper, rio, and the New Testament ¢dyouo (Jas. 
5:3) were originally aorist subjunctives. The mode suffix was 
first added to the stem as in the mw forms (60-y=8¢) and in the 
aorist passive forms (Av-6é-o=Av96). In Mark 8:37 807 is subjunc- 
tive (as in papyri), én=o? as often. But with thematic stems the 
variable vowel °/e was merely changed to °/y and theo aorist makes 
the subjunctive 7/on, In dvwopa, divyrae we either have irregular 
accent and contraction (so ior7ra, an=y instead of a) or the mode 
sign °/» displaces a of the stem. So the optative dvvaro has irregu- 
lar accent (compare toratro). Homer frequently uses ws with the 
subjunctive of verbs, Aw, (dou. The subjunctive used only 
primary personal endings in both Sanskrit and Greek. In Greek 
the subjunctive has increased in the frequency with which it is 
used, and in the modern Greek has displaced both the optative and 
the infinitive (save with auxiliary yerbs). The Greek used a per- 
fect subjunctive also, though it was never very common in the 
nature of the case. In the New Testament besides ei (1 Cor. 
2:12) we only have examples of the periphrastic perfect subjunctive 
like 7 werounkds (Jas. 5:15), 9 KexAnwevos (Luke 14:8). The later 
Byzantine Greek, like the Latin, developed a future subjunctive 
which is not, however, preserved in the modern Greek where the 
ancient future forms are lost. Occasionally manuscripts of the 
New Testament give such forms in some yerbs as kepdyOyowvra (1 
Pet. 38:1), and in Luke 13:28 Westcott and Hort print dyed. in 
the text and dfec#e in the margin. This may, however, be a late 
first aorist form. Cf. mg. apéyo6e (Lu. 13:26) with text dpgecde. 
(c) The optative. The Greek is the only language that preserved 
both subjunctive and optative in its flourishing period. In the 
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Sanskrit the optatiye displaced the subjunctive save ina few special 
uses, while in the Latin the subjunctive was extended in its scope 
to partial future time as well as present, like the indicative, and 
the optative was not used. Asa matter of fact both subj. and 
imperative are future in idea. The Gothic has only one such mode 
whether subjunctive or optative is not clear. In Homer the sub- 
junctive and optative struggle together, the optative gains a firm 
place, especially in the literary style, and then loses it gradually 
till in the modern Greek it does not exist. In the New Testament it 
occurs only sixty-seven times, Luke using it twenty-eight and Paul 
thirty-one times, John, Matthew and James do not have it at all, 
and Mark, and Hebrews one each, Jude twice, Peter using it four 
times. It seems never to have been common in the vernacular and is 
correspondingly scarce in the papyri. The Sanskrit had two mode 
signs for the optative either ya or 7. So the Greek has two mode 
signs for the optative either « or w. The latter is used with non- 
thematic tense stems like 8o-éy-v, the former with thematic stems 
like Ad-o-t-pu, AV-ca-t-wu. The subjunctive and the optatiye mode 
suffixes are an addition to the tense stem and hence seem to show 
that these modes grew after the origin of tenses. The personal 
endings of the optative are chiefly secondary, though pu is primary. 
The mode doubtless was meant to be secondary and the subjunc- 
tiye primary, but in actual usage this is not always true. In the 
Sanskrit the optative is used in all sorts of ways as the subjunc- 
tive is in Latin save that it has no future, but its use to express a 
wish is really future and pu in the Greek suggests connection with 
primary ideas as well as secondary. The subjunctive in Latin, 
and often also in Greek, is used after secondary tenses. The Greek, 
moreover, developed a future optative which was used only in in- 
direct discourse after secondary tenses. This tense does not appear 
in the New Testament. The aorist and present optative are the 
tenses always used. The ancient Greek had a perfect optative, 
but in the New Testament we have no perfect. Indeed in all late 
Greek the perfect subj., opt., and imperative are very rare. Cf. 
J. E. Harry in The Classical Review for 1905-1906. The Attic 
aa. (ae) instead of a in the first aorist is found in the Textus Re- 
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ceptus as moujoaay (Luke 6:11), but in W H and Nestle roujoaer, 
But in Acts 17:27 the critical text has PpAadyoaay. 

(d) The imperative. The imperative is in a way a makeshift and 
seems a development from the indicative and injunctive. Some 
of the forms are just like the indicative as déyere and this only the 
context can decide. Cf. Jo. 5:39 and 14:1. The imperative, like 
the indicative, has no mode suffix. In fact the future indicative 
in Greek, as in Hebrew and English, is often used where the im- 
perative could haye been employed as od govedoas (Matt. 5:21). 
And for the first person both in Sanskrit and Greek the subjunc- 
tive is used for the hortatory idea. There is no first person im- 
perative form, though in English we say ‘‘Charge we the foe.”’ 
Moreover, in Latin the third person can be used for exhortations 
also, but in Sanskrit and Greek the aorist subjunctive was early 
used with ma, 7 in prohibitions, probably before there was an 
aorist imperative. In Sanskrit the imperative is little used outside 
of the present tense. With this late mode the present comes be- 
fore the aorist in time and the aorist imperative is nearly confined 
to positive commands. However in the New Testament we have 
for the third person py xataBdérw (Mk. 13:15) and similar aorist 
negative imperatives. Other imperative forms use merely the stem 
like the original vocative (Giles) as torn. Other imperatives again 
use the variable vowel like Aéye, AaBé, Ade, probably interjectional 
forms if € is part of the root (Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 171). Brug- 
mann considers that the accent of AaBé, eiré, eAOE, ebpé, id€, is that 
of all imperatives originally when at the beginning of a sentence. 
But in the N. T. W Hhave ide, AaBe. Some imperative forms are 
possible substantives as Bdwruov, Bdrtico (Acts 22:16). See use 
of oroxev (Phil. 3:16) and the common ya/pev (James 1:1) like 
papyri. Again other imperative forms use personal endings like 
o7y-0, with which compare the Sanskrit dhi, or like rw (Sanskrit 
tu, originally tod the ablative of the demonstrative pronoun). The 
plural in yrwv is like the Sanskrit ntw with v added. But the Doric 
makes the plural vrw. But this Attic form is displaced in the later 
«own (New Testament and papyri) by tw-cay (compare cay in plural 
of secondary tense). Thus also cov became cbwoay, It remains 
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to speak of Oés, és, 86s, cxés which seem kin to the unaugmented 
_ aorist indicative (injunctive like AvOyre). In the modern Greek 
the first and third persons are expressed by ds (des) and the 
subjunctive much like the English ‘“‘let’? and the infini- 
tive. In the New Testament we already see ddes exBadrw (Luke 
6:42). In the use of dayo (Mark 11:14) the optative clearly ap- 
proaches the imperative. There is, of course, no future impera- 
tive, for all imperatives are future in idea. The perfect is some- 
times used in Greek as ze¢iuwoo (Mark 4:39) as in the earlier San- 
skrit. But it is not used in the modern Greek. In Lu. 12:35 we 
find écrwoav repieLwopevar. Forms like avaBa (Rev. 4:1) merely use 
the stem. “Hrw (éorw) appears in the New Testament and the 
papyri (possibly Doric) as in 1 Cor. 16:22. Sometimes the imper- 
ative form is used with either number and is practically interjec- 
tional as aye (Jas. 4:13) as in the older Greek. Compare ayérw in 
Greek and agito in Latin. The periphrastic imperative occurs also 
as in to@c evvodv (Matt. 5:25). Cf. yiverOe Erepotvyoivres (2 Cor. 
6:14). Note two persons in Mk. 14:42. 

5. The voices. 

(a) The active. It is probable, though by no means certain, 
that the active is the original voice. The personal endings of 
the active are evidently kin to the pronouns. Compare pe and 
pev (wes) with the oblique forms of éys, ov and re with o¥, re and vre 
(vor) with the demonstrative rds (6s). In a wonderful way these 
pronominal suffixes express person, number, and voice. The sec- 
ondary endings differ from the primary in being shorter and in 
haying a few special forms like cay and in the fact that v re- 
places » (mw). There is in Greek a certain tendency towards abbre- 
viation of these suffixes. So mz continually drops off, o in full 
form appears only in éo-o¢ and te only in éo-r¢. We have the same 
situation in the English verbal suffixes, retaining them only in the 
second and third person singular. 

(b) The middle. The middle is the only other voice that ap- 
pears in the Sanskrit where every active ending has a correspond- 
ing middle. However, not all verbs have both voices, some having 
only the active, some only the middle, and some tenses using only 
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one voice. In Homer the middle is more common (Monro, Homeric 
Grammar, p. 7) than in any other period of the Greek language. 
In the modern Greek it is well nigh displaced by the passive, and 
the distinctively passive forms (aorist) are used, though the ver- 
nacular uses aorist middle imperative Avoov rather than Avoyr. In 
the New Testament the middle is disappearing before the passive. 
In Latin the passive has wholly supplanted the middle though 
some verbs retain a middle sense. It is supposed by some (Don- 
aldson, New Cratylus, ) that the middle endings are formed by doub- 
ling the suffix for the active. So then pat is from pam, the second 
pw having dropped out. This is in entire accord with the idea of the 
middle voice, though it is wholly conjectural. Still it is Just as 
possible (Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 152) that the active r/@ju. may 
be a weakening of pou to we in réHenou with a corresponding length- 
ening of « to » (cf. 7/6euev in plural). Some middle forms occur, 
however, in the later Greek that are not common in the older Greek 
like jynv (Matt. 25:35). In the modern Greek eiyé is always mid- 
dle save in the form efve (evar), etc., which takes the place of éori 
(évr¢). The contraction in the second person singular of the in- 
dicative of eva into « is rare in the later Greek. It is usually y. 
So even with oy (Matt. 27:4), though uncontracted forms like 
édvvaca (Luke 16:25) occur. So also dayeou, wiecar (Luke 17:8). 
But BovAa is found in Luke 22:42. 

(c) The passive. In the Sanskrit, as in the Coptic, there is no 
passive voice. However the Sanskrit shows the beginning of a 
passive formation. In the present tense verbs of the ya class form 
a virtual passive by accenting it as ya’. Such verbs use the middle 
endings and are conjugated in the same way except the accent. 
But in the Greek more progress has been made. Two tenses in the 
Greek have distinctive passive conjugation, the aorist and the 
future. But here again the aorist passive uses the active endings 
and the future passive the middle endings. The Greek passive 
then has no endings of its own. In most tenses it merely borrows 
the entire middle inflection, while in the two tenses above it draws 
on the active and middle both. The so-called second aorist pas- 
sive like é-ord\-y-v is really the second aorist active (root aorist) 
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like é-By-v, é-¢y-v. And the special suffix 6 (87) which the passive 
uses for the first aorist stem is sometimes used as an active form 
(Giles, Comparative Philology, p. 411). The future passive is 
merely the addition of o°/« to @y. But even here some future mid- 
dle forms like dé«jooua are used in a passive sense just as in the 
other middle forms. Clearly then the passive is later in origin 
than both active and middle and is built out of both of them 
though it never did have a complete set of distinctive endings. In 
the Latin the passive early displaced the middle, but in the Greek 
the process was much more slow. In the New Testament the pas- 
sive has greatly increased in use. New passive forms appear like 
eyevnOnv (Matt. 6:10) not common in the earlier Greek. So édvyv 
in Luke 8:6, 7yyéAnv (Luke 8:20), dvereéynv (Gal. 3:19). The future 
passive is also common as KouunOyodpeba (1 Cor. 15:51), and the 
second future passive as d\Aaynoopeba (ibid). For all three voices 
of ywdoxw see 1 Cor. 13:12. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS OF SOME IMPORTANT VERBS. 


The perfectly regular yerbs like Avw, iréo, Pwrigo, etc., call for 
no comment. The rare verbs are not giyen with fulness. All that 
is here attempted is a summary of the most important verbs in the 
New Testament that haye anything specially noteworthy about any 
of the tenses. It will be a handy list for the student. Only the 
forms that occur in the N. T. are given. Few things are more 
essential in Greek than a ready knowledge of the verb. 


V ’AyyeAAw (comp. dv-, da-, Oi-, e&-, ém-, mpo-er-, KaT-, mpo-KaT-, 7ap-), 
WYYAMov, ayyedO, nyyeida, -rpyyeApar, -nyyéAnv. 

V “Ayo (comp. av-, ér-av-, am-, ovv-ar-, &u-, €io-, Tap-€lo-, e€-, €7-, KaT-, 
HeT-, Tap-, TEpl-, TpO-, Mpoo-, Guv-, émt-cvv-, b7-), Hyov, aw, 
nyayov and nea, nXOnv, axOjnoopa. ; 


‘ Aivéew (Comp. ém-, wap-), -yvouv, -awvéow, -yveca. 


— 


 Aipéw (comp. av-, ap-, di-, e&-, KaO-, mept-, mpo-), -A® and aipynoopar, 
-cdov and eda, npeOny. 

Aipw (comp. d-, é&-, é-, wet-, ovv-, trep-), apd, ipa, Tpxa, Hipp, 
npOnv, apOncopa, Imper. apov and inf. dpac. 


x 


*Axovw (comp. oi-, «io-, éx-, map-, mpo-, ta-), AKovoy, dxo’ow and 
dkovoopat, nKovoa, axyKoa, HKovaOyv, dxovcOycopua. 

"AdAdoow (comp. az-, b-, Kat-, dmo-Kat-, pet-, Tvv-), ddddkw, HAAaLa, 
-nrAaypat, -nAAaynv, aAayynoopa. 

‘Apaptavw (mpo-), duaptyow, ypaprov and quapryca, yudpryKa. 

|, “Ava-Baivw (only in comp., dva-, mpoo-ava-, ovv-ava-, daro-, dia-, ék-, 
éu-, KATO-, eTa-, Tapa-, mpo-, Tvp-), -€Bawov, -Bycopa, -€Byv, 
-BéBnxa. Short forms évaBa, avaBare in imper. 

*Av-adicxw (only in comp., av-, mpoo-av-, kat-av-). Other forms from 


dvadow, dvalwow, nvadwoa and dvadwoa, avnroOyv. 
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*Av-otyw (only in comp., dv-, Si-av-), dvoitw, dvéwsa, jvoea, and 
hrvéewta, dvewya, avewypevos and jvewypevos, Avolyny, dvoryjoopan, 
avedxOnv, HvolxPnv, and avewyOnv, avorxOnoopar. 

*Azavrdw (only in comp., da-, ov), -avryow, -nvTnoa. 

*Aroxteivw (only in comp.), dmoxrevd, dwereva, dmexrdévOnv. Pres. 
inf, also dzoxréevver Oau. 

°AmddAvpe and dzoAAvw (only in comp., dz-, ocvv-a7-), drodeow and 
dod, drddcoa, drodwdds; Midd. droAAvpau, drwArdiunv, darodr- 
ovpor, arwAdounv. 

"Antw (dv-, kaO-, repi-), YrTounv, Wa, AWdpnv, NHOnv. 

*A-whew (only comp., az-, e-), -G0a, -wodpnv. 

"Apéokw, jpeckov, dpéeow, Hpeca. 

*Apkéw (€7-), qpkeca, apkerOynooma. 

*Apveouar (dm-), dpvypcopat, -ypvycapny, npvnuat, -apvnOjcopa. 

“‘Apralw (-, ow-), dptacw, npTaca, yprdynv, ypracOnv, aprayyncopat, 

"Apxw (év-, mpo-ev-, mpo-tz-), Npxov, apSouar, npEaunv. 

Avtédavw (cvv-, irep-), nréavov, avéyow, ntEqoa, niéyOnv. 

*Ag-uxvéopar (only comp., ad-, di-, éf-), aduxdunv. 

Baivo, see dvaBaiv. 

Badrw (apdu-, dva-, dvti-, dzro-, dw.-, ék-, éu-, map-eu-, émi-, KaTa-, ETO, 
Tapa-, Tept-, Tpo-, Tvp-, wmep-, bro-), Badr, €Badrov and once 
éBara, -eBardouny, BEéBAnxa, -BeBrAyKew, BEBrAnpar, €BeBArjpuyy, 
eBAnOnv, BAnOjcopa. 

Bartilw, éBarrilov, éBarrilopnv, Bartiow, éBartiwe, (-cdpnv), BeBdr- 
ricpat, eBarricOny, BarticOyoopa. 

Bidw, éBiwoa. 

BAdrrw, Brdyw, EBAaipa. 

Brérw (dva-, dmo-, Su-, éu-, ém-, mept-, mpo-), €Bdrerov, Preha, 
éBreWa. 

BovdAopat, éBovddunv, éBovryPyv. Note BovrAe (Lu. 22:42). 

Topéw, éydpovv, eynua and éydunoa, yeydunxa, éyapyOnv. Tapioxw only 
in present. 

TeAdw (xata-), -eyéduv, yardow. 


“Tivopar (dzro-, Sia-, émi-, mapa-, ovp-mapa-, mpo-), yevproua, eyevouny, 


and éyevyOnv, yéyova, éyeysvev, yeyevnuar. Never ysyvopor as 
in Attic. 
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VY Twookw (dva-, dua-, emi-, Kata-, mpo-), éyivwoKoy, yvoioopa, eyvor, 
éyvoxa, eyvoxe, éyvorpat, eyvdoOnv, yvwoOjoopa. Subj. yd 
and yvo?, imper. yy, inf. yvOvar, part. yvovs. Never yy- 
VOCKW. 

v Tpddw (daro-, éy-, émt-, Kata-, mpo-), éypadov, ypdiw, éypaija, yéeypada, 
+¢ypappat, -eyeypaupny, eypadyy. 

vy Aeckvype and dexydo (dva-, daro-, €v-, €mt-, tmro-), dew, deka, edecx- 
Onv. 

v Aéopon (rpoo-), ededpnv, edenfyv. In Lu. 8:38 W H read édciro, 
Impersonal de and éde, 

X Képw, Sepa, Sapynoropar. 

Agyomar (dva-, dzro-, dua-, eio-, ék-, dar-ex-, év-, émt-, mapa-, poo-, t70-), 


) ) 


Cdexounv, ededunv, Sédeypat, -d€xOnv. 
y Aéw (kata-, Tepi-, cuv-, t7o-), Snow, eyo, -ednodunv, Sédexa, dedenac, 
-ededeunv, edOnv. 
Auwxovew (only thus), denxdvovy, diaxovyow, dunxdvyca, dunxovyOny. 
Aidacko, ed/dacKoy, didaEw, ed(daka, e€dvdayOnv. 
v A’Swu and occasionally dddw (dva-, dzo-, dvt-amo-, dia-, ek-, 
peta-, mapa-, mpo-), éd/dovv, dHcw, édwxa and sometimes édwca, 


é 
Tl-, 


ddduxa, Seddxev and deddkev, dSédoucr, €dd0nv, SoOnooma. 2 
aorist ind. plural édexapev, subj. 86, do?7, and dey, opt. den 
in Eph. 1:17 (WH. text) instead of dot. Imperf. ind. 
midd. occasionally ééédero and 2 aor. ind. midd. sometimes 
édeTo. 
Aufaw, duyow, edivyoa. In Jo. 7:37 dea. 
Awww (ék-, Kata), diwée, ed(wka, dediwypar, diwx Pyoopa. 
Aoxéw (ev-, ovv-ev-), ed0Kovr, eoka, evooKnoa, nvooKnoa., 
¥ Aivapar, evvauny and ydvvaynv, Svvjcomar, HdvvyPyv and yduvapnv. 
Both dvvacae and dvvy. 
Avw and dtve (éx-, dm-ex-, in midd., é, ém-ev-, map-eo-, ém-), ew 
and évoa (-evodunv), -evnv. 
*Edw (mpoc-), elwv, édow, elaca. 
“Byyito (mpoc-), iyygov, eyyiow, Hyywa, nyylKa. 
cEnelpo (Chis é-, bts orvvi), sdxepd, ijyeipa, eyiyepmat, tyyepOnv, ey<p0y- 
Opa. 


PN ire be ee 
Eidov, Ser! dpdo. 


te De wre antes wettemnwes - 
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“ Bide is obsolete in present, but perfect is common. Oda (in both 


numbers, tcacw once in Acts 26:4 and tore), subj. «ida, opt. 
absent, imper. tore (Jas. 1:19), inf. eidévar, part. eidds. 

"EO is obsolete, but ewfa and ciébav occur. 

Kikw (tzo-), «fa. 

"Eoua is from obsolete present eikw. 

Hip (dr-, év-, map-, cvp-mdp-, ovv-), Hv and juny, écoua. "“Eorw and 
NTO. 

Ej (only comp., di-, cio-, &-, ér-, owv-), -yew. Present always in 
future sense. 

“Ezw obsolete present. Etmov (dvt-, dm-, mpo-) and ela, épa, eipyxa, 
cipyKev, eipnuat, eppeOnv and éppnOyv (Attic). Both elpyxaow 
and ¢lpyxav, ciwov and <izé, etry and elras, efres and ciras, 
but only eizdrw, «are, cimdtwsar. 

*Ex-tetvw (only comp., ék-, ém-ex-, tiep-ex-), -€rewov, —-Teva, 

, 
-€rewva. 

*Ek-tpéxw (only comp., éx-, év-, émt-), -erperdunv, -érpefa, -erpdryy, 
it pamynoopa. 

"Ex-xéw and ék-xvv(v)w (only comp., ék-, ézi-, cvy-, brep-«-), -€xvvvov, 
-xXeO, -€xea, -Kexupat, -exVOnv, xvOjcouar. Uncontracted forms 
exxeere andl e&€xeev. 

"Edatvw (dr-, ovv-), nAavvounv, -jAaca, éd7jdaKa.. 

"EXeyxo (éé-, dua-Kat-), -nreyxounv, eréyEw, nArcyEa (-dpunv). 

"EArilw (ar-, mpo-), nAmilov, €Amw, Amica, Arua. 

*Ey-réAAopan (only comp. and midd.), -reAodpou, -erechapyy, -Térad- 
pa. 

"Epydlouan (kat-, mepi-, mpoo-), eipyagdunv (some MSS) and jpya- 
Counv (so W H), jpyacduny, epyacpos (passive). 

"Epyoput (dv-, €-av-, dz-, &-, elo-, €m-€0-, Tup-Elo-, TvV-ELo-, e€-, du-€€-, 
ér-, KaT-, map-, dvT-Tup-, Tepl-, ™po-, mpoo-, Tvv-), HpXony, 
ehevoopat, 7AGov and 7ABa, éAnjAVOa. 

"Epwrdw (di-, ér-), Apwtov and ypwrovv, epwtycw, Hpwryca. 

"Eo Ow and éoOw (kar-, cvv-), nov, pdyopar, epayov. 


EiayyeAilw (mpo-), einyyeALouny, PHEEINCHIN py RtBLE 


einyyerio Onv. 


Evdoxew, See doxew, SEMINARY LIBR ARY 


WONG ZVC OL 
D, D.NoZZ2_ 
A bF¢os 
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Eixaipéw, edxatpovv (also nix-), evkaipnoa. 
Eidoyéw goes regularly with ed (not 7d) in most MSS. 

—Eipicxw (dv-), edpucxov and ntp-, ebpyow, ebpov (ebpapev, etc.), and 
eipyoa (some MSS. ), evpyxa, ebpeOnv, eipeOjoopa. 

lV Ebyopar (rpoc-), nvxopyv, eb&dpnv. 

* "Exw (dv-, mpoo-av-, avt-, dm-, év-, ém-, KaT-, [eT-, Tap-, TEpl-, TpO-, 
mpoo-, ow-, tmep-, bro-), eixov (exapev, etc.), ew, eoxor, 
éoxynxa,  Eixooay as well as efyav and «txov. 

‘ Zdw (dva-, ov-), ov, Snow (-joopor), enoa. Ind. js, inf. Ljv. 

Zovvype and Covviw (ava-, Sua-, wept-, v7ro-), eLdsvvvor, ldcw, eCwoduny, 
-Cwo pan. 

» "Akw (av-), NKOV, NE, ka, Ka. (some MSS. in Mk. 8:3). Some MSS. 

nxaow instead of jKovew. 


X 


Odrtw (cvv-), apa, eradny. 
@avpalw (éx-), COarvpalov, Oavparw, eOavpaca, eOarvpdcOnv, Pavpac6y- 
Tomar, 

@drAw (not €G€rAw), 7HeAov, DeAjow, 7OHEAyCA. 

Oryyavw, eOvyov. 

@A(Bw (dao-, cw-), €OABov, TéOAypar. 

¥ @vynocKw (dmo-, cvv-arro-), -Oavotpa, -<avov, réOvnxa. Both reOvavae 
and reOvyxevar, but only reOvykods. 

‘TAdokopa, tAaoOnte (Lu. 18:13). 

- “Torn, tordvw, totdw, (dv-, é@r-av-, éf-av-, ad-, Oi, év-, @&-, ém- 
(érlotapar), ép-, Kat-ep-, ovv-ep-, Kab-, dyti-Ka@-, dro-Kad-, 
peO-, mup-, Tepl-, mpo-, ovv-), oTHTw (-Hnoopar), eoTnv, Eat, 
coryxa (intr.) and ¢oraxa (tr.), e(uloryKev, éorddyv, oraby- 
gopat, Both éorws and éoryxds, but always éordvat. 

Ka6aipw (dia-, éx-), -exdOapa, xexabappa. 
Kabupilo (dia-), Kabapid, exabdpira, Kexabdpirpar, exabapicOnv, éexabe- 
pto§y (Matt. 8:3). 
~ KaOnua (ovy-), kabelopar (rapa-), xabigw (dva-, éri-, mapa-, mept-, Tvy-); 
exabyunv, Kabjcoua. Kdbov (Kano); exabeLounv, xabicw (co- 
pot), &xdbioa, éxafioduny, KexdOuca., 

Kaliw (€k-, xata-), Kavow, -€xavoa, Kékavpot, -exdyv, -exavOnv, -Kan- 

coma, KavOyoouar. In 1 Cor. 13:3 some MSS. have xav6y- 


OWL, 
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L Karo (dvtu-, év-, cio- (-par), émi-, pera-, wapa-, ovv-7rapa-, mpo-, ™poo-, 
avy-), &kddovy, kadéow, éxddeoa, KéKAnKa, KeKANUaL, eKANOnV, KAY- 
Onoopa.. 
i Kapro, EKO{LOV, KEKELNKG., 
Kepdvyyps (ovy-) and kepavviw, éxépaca, Kexéepacpa. 
« Kepdaivw, xepdjow, éxépdyoa (kepdavw some MSS. in 1 Cor. 9:21), 
KEepon Ono opa. | 
KAaiw, &aoy, krdaiow, ékAavoa, 
KAdw (éx-, xata-), ékAaca, éxrAacOyv. 
Kr&ciw (dzro-, ék-, xata-, ovy-), Kreiow, &Aeroa, KeKAEo pat, exAeLaOnv. 
KXivw (dva-, éx-, Kata-, mpoo-), KrAwe, &iva, KéKAuKa, EKALOnV. 
Kopilo (éx-, ovy-), Kouicouar and koprodpar, exopicdpny. 
Komrw (dva-, &-, év-, Kata-, mpo-, mpoo-), éortov, KdWoua, -€xopa, 
exoapnv. 
Kpdlo (dva-) ,» ekpagov, Kpasw, expa£a. and exexpaga, KEeKpaya. Some 
MSS. kexpafoua. 
Kpeuapar (éx-), kpepavviw, kpeudto, and xpeudw, é€-expeuero (Lu.19:48), 
expepaca, expeuacOnv. 
 Kptivw (ava-, dro-, dvt-arro-, dia-, év-, émt-, KaTa-, ovv-,bro-, ovv-v70-), 
expivounv, Kpw@, €kpwva, Kékpuca, KeKpikew, KEeKpiat, expiOny, 
Kpiojoomat, 
Kpvrrw (dro-, év-, repi-), expupa, Kekpuppar, expvByv. 
Kvdtw (dva-, aro-, tpoo-), kvAlow, -exiduoa, ~KEKVALT LAL, 
Aayxévo, €axov. 
AapBavw (dva-, dyti-, ovv-avti-, dao-, €mt-, KaTa-, peTa-, Tapa-, vv 
Tapa-, Tpo-, mpoo-, ovv-, gvv-mept-, io), eAduBavov, Anpoman, 
ZaBov (eddBare 1 Jo. 2:27), eAaBounv. AdBe, not rAaPe. 
EiAndes in Rey. 11:17. 
AavOavw (ék-, ém-), EAafov, eAabduny, -AeAno pax. 
Aéyw (aytt-, ém-, Kata-, mapa-, mpo-) to say, only pres. and imperf. 
in N. T. Some MSS. éeyay in Jo. 11:56. Cf. etrrov. 
Aéyw to collect (only comp. dia-, ék-, avA-), -eAeyounv, -AeEw, -edeEa 
(-dunv), -AeAcypas, -eAExOnv. 
~ Aci (dao-, dua-, éx-, €mt-, KaTa-, €v-KaTa-, Tept-, UTO-), EAeuToy, -AEipw, 
hurov, -AéAcyppar, - ehecPOnv. 
“Mav6davw (kata-), euabov, weudOnxa, 
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Mato, only pédee impersonal. "Emu-pédopar and ere-pedcopar, -perdip: 
goua, -euednOnv. Mera-pedopar, -ewedOuny, -enernOny, -pedeOy- 
coma, 

_ Medd, wedrov and jpedrrAov, pedAHow. 

»Mévw (dva-, dia-, év-, emt-, KaTu-, Tapa-, ovv-Tapa-, TEpt-, mpoo-, to-), 
pevO, Epewva, -mEeLEvnKa, MELEVIKELY. 

Miyvype and picyw (cvv-ava-), euiEa, peprypar. 

» Mipvnokw (dva-, é-ava-, tro-), pynow, péuvnpat, euvyoOnv, pvnoOn- 
Toa. 

Oixodopew (dv-, ér-, cuv-), wxoddpovv, oikodopyow, wKoddopynca (also 
oikod-), @Koddpnpat, wKodoununy, wKodounOny, oikodopnOycopat. 

‘Opdw (ad-, xab-, mpo-), édpwv (some MSS. in Jo. 6:2), -wpdaunp 
(-opdpnv), Spoua, adpduny (Lu. 15:28), éwpaxa and édpaxa, 
Ewpaxe, &POnv, dpOyoouot. Eidov (eda, eldayey) is from ob- 
solete stem 6 (Latin video). Subj. (8, imper. ide (not i8€), 
inf, defy, part. ider. 

Tlailw (ev-), -€mafov, matEw, -érarka, -eralxOnv, -rarxOjoopas, 

Ildoyw (mpo-, cvp-), erabov, rérov6a. 

Ilavw is regular save dvarajcopar. 

Ile(6w (dva-), €reov, melow, éreca, méroua, éreroibev, rérecpat, 
ereiaOnv, recOnoopa. 

Ilevaw, revdaow, ereivaca. Inf. evar. 

Ilepi-reuvw (only comp.), -€renov, -Térynpuar, -eruynOnv. 

IIjyvupe (apoo-), érnga. 

Miao and mélw (bmo-), ériaca, wemlecpor, éridoOnv. 

IIiurAnpe (éu-) and éu-miprrdw, erdyou, érryoOnv. 

Iliumpynue and mysmpaw (éu-), -érpyoa. 

Ilivw (kata-, ovv-), €mwwov, miopar, ériov, wéruxa. Both zweiv (MSS. 
even wiv) and mety, but only aie. Cf. alec. 

Ilimpackw, érimpackoy, wémpaxa, mémpapor, erpaOnvy. 

Iirrw (dva-, dvti-, dao-, ék-, év-, émt-, KaTa-, Tapa-, TEpl-, TpOT-, TUp-), 
eriTTov, TET OVMAL, éresov and éreca,, mwéertoxa, Cf, wértwxes 
(Rev. 2:5) and wérrwxay (Rey. 18:3). 

TAéw (azo-, dua-, éx-, Kata-, mapa-, bo-), -érXeov, -érXevoa. 

IlAjoow (ék-, éri-), -erAnoodunv, -érAnba, érdAnynv (-erAaynv). 


IIvéw (€x-, €v-, v7ro-), émvevoa., 
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IIviyw (azo-, émi-, ovp-), Exveyov, erga, -erviyny. 
“ TIpacow, mpagw, érpaga, mémpaya, mémparyyar. 
TluwvOdvopor, érvvOavoynv, érvOdunv. 
ct ‘Partil, épavtica (Some MSS. éppavt-) pepavtisuac (some MSS. 
> 
épp)- 
‘Péw (wapa-), pevow, -eppinv. 
-“Pintw (dmo-, ém-) and purréw, pupa (and épp-), eppyspoe (and ép-). 
— SBevrys and cBeiw, cBevvypar, sBéow, ErBeoa, sBecOjooua. 
Snpalvw, €onpawov, €onuava. 
Saw (dva-, do-, dua-, émi-, mepi-), -eomdpnv, oracw, éoracapny, 
-eorraaOnv. 
, 2 » Bs 2 !? 
Sreipw (dua-, ém-), eorepa, eomappar, éomapyy. 
 Xre\Aw (amo-, e€-aro-, cvv-aro-, bu-, émt-, Kata-, ovv- OF ov-, tro-), 
-eoTeANOunv, OTEAG, -€oTELAa (-dpyv), -<oTaAKa, -€oTaApaL, -eoTad- 
nv. Cf. dmeotadxay in Acts 16:36, 
Sryxw (cf. mod. Gk. oré&w) pres. from éorynxa (cf. ypyyopéw from 
eypyyopa), imperf. éoryxov in Jo. 8:44 and Rey. 12:4 acc. to 
WH. 
Srnpilw (em-), ornpi» and orynpiow in some MSS. (cf. ornpid in 
LXX), éeornpisa and éorjpica, eoryprypar, éotrnpixOnv. 
Srpcpw (dva-, dmo-, du-, ék-, émi-, KaTa-, meTu-, Tvv- OF av-, bro-), 
-oTpw, eotpepa, -eoTpappor, eotpadny. . 
Stpwviw and otpdvvyps (kata-, t7o-), €stpwvvvov, eoTpwoa, eoTpwmat, 
eotpwOnv. 
Su-Levyvupe (only comp. ), ovvelevéa. 
Suy-reuvo (only comp.), ovvterwnpévos in some MSS. (Rom. 
9:28). 
Salw (xata-), opatw, eogasa, eopaypa, eoddyny. 
, > > 4, , ” , / > , 
Y 36lw (du-, &-), éowlounv, chow, ecwoa, ceowKa, TcowopoL, eowOny, 
owlnoopa. 
Tdcow (dva-, dvti-, dzo-, dua-, ému-dua-, emi-, mpo-, mpoo-, ouv-, b7o-), 
éraga (-dunv), TéTaxa, Téraypar, -erayny, -eTaAXOnVv. 
VTedéw (daro-, did-, éx-, emi-, ovv-), TeA€TW, EreAEgu, TeTEEKU, TETEAET HAL, 
ereheaOnv, TeAcoOncopar. 
4 iy »” > / 
Tiktw, TeLopar, ETEKOY, eréxOnv. 
LT péepw (ava-, éx-, év-), EOpeta, -eOpepapnv, tOpappa, -erpddyv. 


c 
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Tpcxw («io-, Kata-, mepli-, mpo-, mpoo-, ovv-, émt-ovv-, b7o-), €Tpexov, 
€dpap.ov. 

Tvyxavw (év-, tmep-ev-, émt-, mapa-, ovv-), érvxov, rérvxa and rérevyxa 
(or even rervyynxa in MSS. in Heb.8:6). 

Tvr7w has only present stem in N. T. See waracow and wAjyvopn. 

Paivw (dva-), pavortpar, -epava, epavynv, pavycopa. 


1 4 2 > > 2 2 
a Pepw (ava-, a7Tro-, bua-, €l0-, €K-, €7L-, KaTa-, T7a.pa-, TEpl-, Tpo-, Tpoo-, 


auv-, tro-), epepov (-dunv), low, -yveyKov and jveyxa, nvExXOnv. 
Devyw (dzo-, dua-, €x-, Kata-), Pevsouar, -répevya, Epvyov. 
Dhdvw (mpo-), épOaca, epOaxa. 
Dheipw (dua-, xata-), POepo, EPOepa, -ePOappar, EPOdpnv, POapyoopa.. 
PoB<ouar (ex-), EpoBovuny, epoBHOnv, Cobeiico pte 
Ppdcow, eppaka, efpdynv, ppayynoopac. 
Piw (€k-, cup-), Epryy. 
Xaipw (cvv-), €xaupov, éxapyv, xapyoouac (some MSS. xapo in Rev. 
DESO) e 
XapiGopar, xapicopa, éxapitapny, Kexapiopar, éxapioOynv, xaprrIyoopar. 
Xpdopat (kata-), éxpopnv, éxpyodmny, Kéexpypac. 
Xpy (impersonal) only once, Jas. 3:10. 
Lixo, poyjoopas. 
'Ovéopar, Svncdunv, Not erpedpny. 


For “ADDITION TO THE LIST OF VERBS” 
SEE PAGE 241. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FORMATION OF WORDS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


1. The history of Greek words. The usage of the New Testament 
is in harmony with the history of the language. Each word has 
its own history as truly as each individual man. Take oxdvdadov, 
for instance. It occurs first in the Septuagint, a noose, a snare, 
as in Ps. 69:23. It was the trapstick, the trap, then any impedi- 
ment, then a stumbling block, then any person who is an occasion 
of stumbling as in Joshua 23:13. So Peter became a stumbling 
block to Jesus (cxdévdarov @ éuod, Matt. 16:23). Christ crucified 
became a cxavdadrnOpov, trap-stick. The root oxavé is seen in the 
Sanskrit ska’ndd mi, to dart, to leap, and in the Latin scando, de- 
scendo. This is a very simple illustration and is chosen for that 
reason. One does not fully know a Greek word till he knows its 
history. The resultant meaning of a word in any given instance 
will be determined by the etymology, the development, and the 
immediate context. These three things are to be carefully noted 
before a final conclusion can be safely reached. Roots are either 
primitive or denominative. Wherever possible, find the root of a 
Greek word. This is a fascinating subject that can here be merely 
sketched. See Curtius, Greek Etymology (1886). 

2. The kinship of Greek words with each other. There are smaller 
families of Greek words which are all -kin to the common stock 
and to each other. Accxvyws is a good illustration in point. The 
root is du« and so appears in 8-7. The Sanskrit dic-d'-mi means to 
show, to point out, and dicad is judgment whether of men or gods. 
The root is strengthened in the Greek verb, and deckvyye is to 
show, to point out. Acky is the way pointed out, right or justice. 
Aixnyv is the adverbial accusative and means ‘‘after the way of’’ or 
like. Aciéis is a showing, Setyya something pointed out, while 
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Sékauos is aman who seeks to go the right way, a righteous man. 
Aad is to make righteous and then usually to show or declare 
righteous, while dxaiwous is the act of declaring righteous. Acxa‘wpa 
is what has been declared righteous whether deed or law, while 
dxaocivy is the quality of being righteous whether actual right- 
eousness or attributed righteousness. Axafws is a righteous method 
or manner, while ducawrys or dixacrys is one who decides right- 
eously. Arxaorypiov, finally, is the place where things or persons 
are shown to be righteous. Each of these many words from one 
common root occurs in the New Testament save one (d:Kxawrys). 
The difference in meaning lies here not so much in the changes 
due to the lapse of time and new connections, for this word has 
shown itself to be very persistent in its root idea. The change in 
idea is here due chiefly to the difference in the suffixes. One 
cannot thus rightly comprehend the significance of New Testament 
words till he understands the import of the Greek suffixes and pre- 
fixes. The ideas of action, agent, result, instrument, quality, 
place, person, etc., are differentiated in substantives (and adjectives 
to some extent) in this manner. Avrpov, for instance, in Matt. 
20:28 is Av-w plus -rpov which means the instrument. The offered 
life of Jesus is the means of loosing us from the penalty of our sins. 
So dzo-Av-tTpw-o1s (Rom. 3:24) is the act of loosing us from the pen- 
alty of sin by means of the death of Christ and consequent recon- 
ciliation. We are restored to the favor of God. Here again a great 
theme can be only outlined. See the Greek grammars for the sig- 
nificance of the prefixes and suffixes. 

&. The contrasts in Greek words. Different words are used to ex- 
press varying shades of the same general idea. With dékaos, for 
instance, it is profitable to compare kados, dyaBds, dyos, 6ovos, Kabapds, 
where goodness is looked upon not so much as right, but as beau- 
tiful, admirable, consecrated, undefiled, purified. Compare veéos 
and xauwés, the one young and not yet old, the other recent and not 
ancient. So répas is a wonder or portent, onueioy a sign or proof, 
divayus a power or mighty work. Clear perception of such dis- 
tinctions is essential to correct exegesis of the New Testament. We 
see Jesus himself insisting on the use of éya6ds for the idea of abso- 
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lute goodness when he said: Ovdels dyabds «i py cfs 6 Oeds (Mark 
10:18). Both dya@és and Sikaos occur together in Luke 23:50. In 
Luke 8:15 xapdia dya6y kat kay approaches Socrates’ frequent use of 
these two adjectives together. Compare our ‘‘the beautiful and 
the good.”? See Trench, Synonyms of the New Testament (1890) ; 
Heine, Synonomik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch (1898). 

4. Compound words. The Greek is not equal to the German in 
the facility with which it forms compound words, but it is a good 
second. A few striking examples can here be given and special 
attention called to the subject. No part of the compound word is 
meaningless. *AdXortpi-erioxores (1 Peter 4:15) is a good example, 
for we have oxozos, em, adAotpios, each with its own history, and 
each contributing to the resultant idea of one who takes the super- 
vision of other men’s matters which in no wise concern him. 
Another good illustration is airo-xard-xpiros (Titus 3:11). See also 
mpocwro-Ajprrys (Acts 10:34), durdots (1 Tim. 5:17), dp6adpodovaia 
(Eph. 6:6), Aoyouayia (1 Tim. 6:4) which does not occur in the 
older Greek, povddOarpos (Mark 9:47). The New Testament uses 
compound words in harmony with the principles of the ancient 
Greek, though sometimes the meaning is not perfectly clear as in 
the case of OedoPpyoxia (Col. 2:23). Paul is fond of piling up 
words together to express his emotion as tzepexrepucood (Eph. 
3:20). 

5. Light from other tongues. A number of roots belong to the 
common Indo-germanic stock. Others are found in one or another 
of the kindred languages. Take decvyys again. Besides the San- 
skrit dic-¢-mi the Latin has dic-o, in-dic-o, judex. The Gothic has 
the root in the form tetho a messenger, the German has zeigen to 
show, the English uses indicate, indict, contradict, Judge, ete. 
Take oxérropo. The Sanskrit root is spac look, spacas a spy. The 
Zend has cpac look at, spy. In Latin we have specio, con-spicio, 
spec-ulum, spec-to. In the Greek root metathesis has taken place 
and omex has become oxer. Hence oxérropa is to spy out, oxory 
is a watching, oxomd is a watchtower, oxords is a spy and then aim 
or goal, oxwy is owl. In Phil. 3:14 Paul says xatd cxomdy dudKw. 
See Curtius, Greek Etymology (1886). 
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6. New Testament developments. There are no ‘‘Biblical’’ suffixes 
or terminations. The new words in the New Testament are formed 
in harmony with the Greek idiom  vyxowwvds (Rom. 11:17), for 
instance, is after the analogy of owvtpodos. “Hpwdiavds (Matt. 22:16) 
and xpioriavds (Acts 11:26) are Latin formations hke Romanus, 
Africanus. The proper names in the New Testament are like those 
in current vernacular use at the time often in abbreviated form as 
*"AzrodAds and also ’AwoAAdn0s. ‘Ayraopds is similar in formation to 
mepacuos. ‘There is an increasing number of verbs in -éw and -(lo 
like Barri{w, pavri<w, Compound words are always to be noticed 
carefully and each element in the composition given due signifi- 
cance, as, for example, dyturapj\Oev in Luke 10:31. The priest 
went along on the opposite side of the road. ~A number of words 
once held to be Biblical or peculiar to the Septuagint are now 
known to be common in the vernacular xowy as shown by the 
papyri as, for instance, yoyyvfw, mpeoBvrepos in the official sense. 
On the whole there is little of a special nature in the formation of 
New Testament words, but much can be learned from the use of 
comparative philological principles. The most astonishing thing 
about the New Testament words is not the number of new forma- 
tions, but the scarcity of such words. There are, we now know, 
only about ‘‘50 new formations among the round 5,000 words of 
the New Testament’’ (Deissmann, Philology of the Greek Bible), just 
one per cent. And this ‘fifty’? may become ‘‘ten’’ before we are 
done with the papyri. This volume of Deissmann’s is the best 
single handbook of the new knowledge from the papyri and the 
Septuagint. 


PART Ht 


SYNTAX, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SENTENCE. 


The Sentence itself calls for some comment. In a larger treatise 
much more space would be needed. But here a few words must 
suffice. 

1. The sentence is the expression of an idea and is complex. 
The subject and predicate are essential to the complete expression 
of a sentence, which may be very brief. Indeed one word may 
have both as dméye (Mk. 14:41). Indeed the sentence does not 
absolutely require the expression of either subject or predicate. 
Both may be suggested or implied as in the case of ody/ (Lu. 1:60), 
vai, kvpe (Jo. 11:27). 

2. The subject may be itself the center of a group of words 
(substantives, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, etc.). Cf. Rom. 
7:10 % évrory 7 eis Cony. 

3. The predicate may also be the center of a group of words as 
toovtovs Lyte Tovs mpookvotytas aitov (Jo. 4:23). Subject and 
predicate are thus the two foci of the sentence. 

4, The predicate is either a verb or a substantive, adjective, 
etc., with a copula (eipi, xaAotua, etc.) expressed or implied. 
Thus 6 dypds éorw 6 xdopos (Matt. 13:38). Cf Jo. 4:11; Rom. 
re 

5. Apposition is found both with the subject as évjp rpodyrys 
(Lu. 24:19) or the predicate as ov mpoéero 6 Beds itacryprov (Rom. 
8:25). As arule the verb agrees with the subject in person, The 
first person prevails when two or more are used as éy& kal 6 arp 
& éopev (Jo. 10:30). 

6. The subject and the predicate agree in number except that 
construction according to sense often prevails over mere grammat- 
ical number as 6 6xdos éorpwoay (Matt. 21:8). The neuter plural 
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may take a singular (Lu. 4:41) or a plural verb (cbid.). Paul 
sometimes uses the literary plural as in 2 Cor. 10:13. 

7. Substantives and adjectives as a rule agree in gender. Some 
adjectives have no distinctive feminine form as éxet Conv aiwnov (Jo. 
6:47). Often gender is according to sense as €6v7; éoxorucpevor (Eph. 
4:17 f.). Words vary in gender also.. The whole question of 
grammatical gender is unsatisfactory to us moderns. 

8. Adjectives, participles, and substantives in apposition agree 
usually in case. But anacoluthon is common in all Greek in this 
matter, especially colloquial Greek or impassioned argument. 
Note xadapiZov in Mk. 7:19; mpeoBurepos, exrcEapevous, ypaavres 
(Acts 15:22 f.). The book of Revelation is full of such anacolu- 
tha with participles or words in apposition. Sometimes as in 
dz 6 av (Rey. 1:4) it is intentional anacoluthon. 

9. Sentences are either simple or compound. Compound sen- 
tences are either paratactic or hypotactic (co-ordinate or subordi- 
nate). Co-ordinate sentences may have connectives as is usual (xa/, 
dé, etc.) or not (asyndeton as 1 Cor. 13:7). Even subordinate 
sentences may have asyndeton of the conjunction as 9dAas ezwpev 
(Lu. 9:54). 

10. Syntax deals with the relations of words with each other, 
of clauses with each other, with sentences, and with paragraphs. 
We take up words first. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SUBSTANTIVE, ADJECTIVE, ADVERB. 


1. The parts of speech are connected with each other more or 
less. It is simply mechanical to think of anything else. Adverbs 
bulk largely in furnishing various parts of speech in the develop- 
ment of language, such as prepositions, conjunctions, particles, 
etc. The higher organization of speech calls for fine distinctions 
which are made possible by new uses of adverbs. Adverbs them- 
selyes haye various origins as verb, substantive, adjective, pro- 
nouns. As a rule the adverb is the fixed case-form like xdpw 
(freely), which also is used as preposition with genitive. In itself 
it is merely the accusative of xdpis. But cf. duoroyounévws and 
even vovvexas. 

2. The elements of speech are probably verb, noun, and pro- 
noun. It is not clear which is the earliest, verb or noun. Perhaps 
now one, now the other arose first. In truth there is little real 
distinction between a verb root and a noun. Compare the modern 
English use of the word ‘‘work.’’? The pronoun is itself of inde- 
pendent origin and has been remarkably persistent in the Indo- 
germanic languages. Compare ‘‘me,”’ for instance, in the various 
tongues. This shows the personal and social side of speech. Book 
language is an afterthought. 

3. The adjective is merely a variation of the substantive, both 
of which are nouns (évéyata). No separate treatment is given 
to the Sanskrit adjective in Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar. 
Most of the Sanskrit adjectives have only one or two endings 
though some have all three genders. Some substantives came to 
be employed in a descriptive sense like brother man, dSeA¢ds avOpw- 
mos. Out of this descriptive usage the adjective (ériGerov) grew. 
The adjective is then strictly an evolution from the substantive and 
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is often itself used substantiyely as 76 aya0év (Rom. 12:9). The sub- 
stantive itself continues also to be employed in a descriptive sense. 
Therefore no hard and fast line of distinction can be drawn be- 
tween substantive and adjective. They are inflected alike and 
often are used alike, though for practical purposes a line of cleav- 
age can be noted. Observe év 7 “Iopdavn rorape (Matt. 3:6). See 
chapter on Declension of Adjectives for further remarks on this 
line. 

4, The adjective is more developed in Homer than in the San- 
skrit and the Greek has its own genius in the use of the adjective. 
It uses the adjective where other languages might not. So deure- 
patio 7AOopev (Acts 28:13). A distinction is to be ebseryed between 
mpatos (Rom. 10:19) and zpérov (Jo. 1:41): Cf aparos in Jo. 
20:4,8. So also povos (Lu. 24:18) is different from the adverb 
povoyv (2 Tim. 4:8). Cf. English ‘‘feel bad’’ and ‘‘feel badly.” 

5. The adjective is either predicate or attributive. Take dmapd- 
Barov (Heb. 7:24) as an example of the predicate adjective and 
aidvuov (Jo. 6:47) as an example of the attributive adjective. 

6. The adjective is rarely used in the superlative form in the 
N. T. and even then it is usually elative in the sense of ‘‘very’’ 
as peyora (2 Pet. 1:4). A few examples of the true superlative 
survive as dxpiBeotarny (Acts 26:5). The comparative is often, as 
in modern Greek, used like the superlative. So pe{wy in 1 Cor. 
13:13. 

7. The adjective is used frequently as an adverb. So zodv, 76 
mpatov (Jo. 12:16), rd Aowdv, etc. This is probably the earliest 
and simplest adverb. 

8. Adjectives are frequently used without substantives as avev- 
patriots mvevpatud (1 Cor. 2:13), ry émovon (Acts 16:11). Some- 
times only the context can decide what is the gender of the adjec- 
tive. So dé Tod rovnpod (Matt. 6:13). 

9. Adjectives may be used with the infinitive as ixavds Baoraoo 
(Matt. 3:11), with ta as dpxerdv iva yévytor (Matt. 10:25), with the 
associative-instrumental as dows évOpHrw (Matt. 20:1), with the 
accusative as dpooy vidv avOpdmov (Rev. 14:14), with the ablative as 
petLwy Tod matpds (Jo. 8:53), with the dative as r& dpecra aird (Jo. 
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8:29), evoyos tH Kpioe (Matt. 5:21), with the genitive as aAnpns 
xdpitos (Jo. 1:14), ete. 

10. Adverbs are either the neuter accusative of an adjective like 
mov, KéAdov, padicta; the accusative of a substantive like xdpu; 
the article with an adjectiye as 76 zp&rov, or with a substantive as 
tiv apxnv (Jo. 8:25) as an adyerbial phrase; or the ablative case 
of an adjective like xadés or pronoun as otrws; or some other case 
of noun or pronoun as zévry (instrumental), éxe? (locative), etc. 
Cf. wofas in Lu. 5:19, and éxe‘vys in Lu. 19:4 as examples of the 
genitive. Space does not permit a full list of adverbs in the N. T. 
Cf. 10 xaP quepay (Lu. 19:47) and rotivavriov (Gal. 2:7). 

11. For the use of adverbs as prepositions see ee on Prep- 
ositions. The so-called ‘‘improper’’ prepositions like éw are ad- 
verbs as indeed all prepositions are as zept, for instance. 

12, Adverbs may be used with the article and thus as the 
equivalent of substantive (és rod viv, Matt. 24:21), or adjective 
(év 7@ viv kaipd, Rom. 3:26). 

13. Many prepositional phrases have an adverbial sense like 
dard pepovs (2 Cor. 1:14), eis 7d wavredés (Heb. 7:25). 

14. Participles often have an adverbial idea as rpooets elrev 
(lueto:th): 

15. Adverbs may be compared like dvarepor, ease and com- 
pounded like trepexreprocod. 


\ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE ARTICLE, 


1. The indefinite article in Greek. The Sanskrit and Latin had 
no article, as the Greek has no indefinite article. Not even in the 
modern Greek has the indefinite article of the Teutonic and Roman 
tongues developed, though occasionally eis or ris is used with little 
more force than the English a (an). Even in the New Testament 
we see traces of this use of eis as in Matt. 8:19 where cfs ypappareds 
is practically equivalent to our ‘‘a.’? In fact, the English one, 
Scotch ane, French un, German ein is simply the cardinal ‘‘one’’ 
adapted to this very usage. Children often say: ‘‘That was one 
funny man.”’ So likewise tls is used where ‘‘certain’’ is rather 
too emphatic in English as vopuxds tus in Luke 10:25, 

2. The origin of the definite article. The Sanskrit and Latin did 
not develop any article at all, and the Greek never developed the 
indefinite usage to any extent. Moreover, the Greek was slow in 
creating the definite article, though in Homer we do haye the be- 
ginning of the article. The forms 6, 4, 76 are occasionally used in 

Tomer with the force of ‘‘the,’”’ chiefly with adjectives, proper 
names, or for contrast. It is just in Homer that we sce the evolu- 
tion of the article, for this same form 6, 4, 76 is very common here 
as a demonstrative and appears also as a relative. Hence 6 is 
originally a demonstrative that was gradually weakened to the 
article or heightened to the relative. This threefold usagr of one 
form is seen in the Ionic, for Herodotus uses the r forms as dem- 
onstrative and relative as well as for the article. And even in the 
Attic 6 is preserved occasionally as demonstrative. So in the poets 
and Plato the demonstrative 6 appears before relative pronouns 
(cf. Justin Martyr). The modern Greek often has 6 émotos as the 
relative like old English ‘‘the which.’? In the poetical quotation 
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in Acts 17:28 rod yap Kai yevos éopev we have the demonstrative 703. 
Such uses as 6 8é are common, when the demonstrative is in con- 
trast with a noun usually in an oblique case. So 6 de eirev (Matt. 
14:18). So also in the contrasted expressions of peév, of dé (Acts 
14:4). In Acts 5:41 of pév is used absolutely. We even have 6 as 
a relative in the expression 6 qv (Rev. 1:4,8) in harmony with 
Homeric usage. The Greek relatiye 6s 4, 6 which is common in 
Homer and in the later Greek is demonstrative in origin also 
though Giles does not think so. So in John 5:11 we read ds 8 
drexp(Oy abrois, and in Rom. 14:2 ds pév moreve. Compare ds pey, 
ds 8€(Rom. 14:5). The contrasted expressions are found in oblique 
cases as Ov pev, ov dé (Luke 23:33). This demonstrative in both 
forms is the same word as the Sanskrit demonstrative sd, sda’, tad, 
where in the masculine and feminine nominative singular the ¢ has 
been softened to s. So in Greek this s becomes often a rough 
preathing, (r)6, (7)#, 7é, and this form then loses the accent. 
We see it in the Latin %s-te, is-ta, is-tud, the Gothic sa, so, thata, 
German der, die, das, the Anglo-Saxon se, seo, thaet, and modern 
English this, that. In the German and the English we have also 
the threefold use of the same form as demonstrative, article, rela- 
tive. In English ‘‘the’’ is a weakened form of ‘‘this.’”? But in 
the New Testament as in the earlier Attic 6, 9, 76 is usually the 
article and the demonstrative and relative ideas are generally ex- 
pressed by other words. But the demonstrative use of 6 continues 
in the modern Greek as 76 kai 76, this and that. The modern 
Romance languages obtain their articles from the Latin demon- 
stratives tle, iste. 

3. The meaning of the article. The Greek grammarians call it 
76 épiotikov dpOpov. The English word article comes from the same 
root as dpOpov, viz., dpaptcxw, to join. “Apis the root form, This 
etymology is not very distinctive for many other words join words 
together. But épucrudv is more to the purpose, for the article does 
define, limit, point out. It is a pointer, not like the demonstra- 
tive, as far and near, this or that, but it simply points out some- 
thing as the thing in mind. It is natural, if not good manners, 
for children to point at objects. The article does not tell why a 
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certain thing is pointed out, but it always points at something. 
The Greek article points out in one of three ways (Broadus): 

(a) Individual objects from other individual objects. 

*Iddv 88 rors dxAous dveBy cis TO Opos (Matt. 5:1). Then the multi- 
tudes in question were those that had come to hear him and the 
mountain is the one right before him in which he had spent the 
whole night in prayer (Lu. 6:12), down which he had just come 
(Lu. 6:17) and up which he now again ascended where he sat 
down. The Greek article is never used when it has no meaning. 
We may not be able to see it in the English idiom, but it had its 
usual force in the Greek. The King James Version does not treat 
the Greek article properly here and in a great many other passages. 
The translators were under the influence of the Latin Vulgate. In 
Luke 4:20 we read xal arvéas 76 BiBdov aodois TH banpery exabioer. 
Here the roll is the one that Jesus had just read and the attendant 
is the one who had given it to him. In Luke 18:13 even the 
Revised Version has translated 7é duaprorA@ by ‘‘a sinner’’ and put 
‘the sinner”’ in the margin. Buta large part of the point les in 
7. He seemed to himself to be the great sinner of the world as 
did Paul later (1 Tim. 1:15). In English we also use the article 
to distinguish individuals from other individuals, 

(b) Classes from other classes. Take Matt. 8:20 as an example: 
Ai dddarexes Hwdcods exovow Kal TA TeTELWa TOU ovpavod KaTacKynvdces, 6 
8& vids Tod dvOpwrov odk exe rod THy Kepadyv Kivy. Here ddgdzexes, 
metewa, avOpwrov are all classes that are by the article distinguished 
from other classes. In the case of rod dvOpdémov it is the singular 
that is so used in the collective general sense of man or mankind. 
The singular is also used with the article in the representatiye 
sense as in Luke 10:7 déwos yap 6 épyarns rot pucbod airod. Here 
6 épyarns is the representative of the whole class of laborers. For 
of avOpwrou in the plural as a class see Matt. 12:36. We use the 
article in English sometimes to distinguish a class from a class. 
But even in the Greek the article is not always necessary for this 
purpose, as émt rovypods kal dyaborts (Matt. 5:45). 

(c) Qualities from other qualities. The article is not necessary 
with abstract qualities, but is often so used to sharpen the promi- 
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nence of the quality or to describe it as previously mentioned. 
This usage is common in German and French, but is unknown to 
English save as the quality can be treated as an individual matter 
already mentioned. So in German die Weisheit, in French la 
sagessé, but in English wisdom. In 1 John 4:18 we have good 
examples of this use of the Greek article. Gos is first without the 
article and then is repeated with the article, while dydy as the 
important matter in hand has the article each time. Sometimes 
this article should be retained in English as in Rev. 4:11 tiv doar 
Kal TH Tyny Kal Thy Svvapuy Meaning the glory and the honor and 
the power which God possesses. In Rom. 13:7 we have an inter- 
esting study in the use of the article. 

4. What the article is used with. The article can point out any- 
thing that needs further definition. The article will, of course, 
have the gender of the substantive with which it is used, though 
any substantive may have the natural, not the grammatical gender 
6 apyv (Rev. 8:14). But see the neuter in Gal. 4;25 where 76 8é 
“Ayap purposely treats the feminine name as a neuter word. The 
neuter article is alone used with the infinitive as 76 6€ ka6éoar (Mk. 
10:40). So the article is used with adjectives with or without sub- 
stantives as 6 woumny 6 Kadds (John 10:11), 6 dytos rod Geod (J0.6:69). 
The article is used also with adverbs without a substantive. In 
the New Testament 76 viv is very Common as in da76 Tod viv (Luke 
5:10) and even 74 voy (Acts 27:22). In fact the article can be used 
with any part of speech as the verb in 76 8 ’AvéByn (Eph. 4:9), a 
clause as in 7d Ei dWvy (Mark 9:23), a quotation as in 76 od ¢gov- 
eves, od porxedoas (Matt. 19:18), or a sentence as in 76 ras atrois 
mapaod avtov (Luke 22:4). This use of the article with sentences 
is very common in Luke and is frequent in modern Greek. The 
article occurs often with the participle as with other adjectives 
when a substantive is also used as rq épxopevyn juepa (Acts 21:26) 
and especially where no substantive appears as in Luke 22:27 
where four examples occur, 6 dvaxeipevos (twice), 6 diaxovay (twice). 
The article with the participle is a common practical equivalent to 
a relative clause as in Tots murrevovow (John 1:12) and hence has a 
larger signification than a mere adjective since the participle has 
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tense. The article is common with the infinitive as in Mk. 5:4; 
Matt. 26:2. Often the article is used by itself when the context is 
clear as in ta Kaioapos (Mark 12:17), 6 rod ZeBedacov (Matt. 10:2). 
Cf. 76 ris ovxns (Matt. 21:21). 

5. When the article is not used. The article is not, of course, used 
when the idea is indefinite as in pera yuvaids eAdrAa (John 4:27). 
Here the King James Version misses the point by saying ‘‘the 
woman.’’ But a word may be definite without the article, for the 
article is not the only way of making a thing definite. Proper 
names, for instance, are definite in the nature of the case and do 
not require the article to make them so as in zpds BapvaBav Iatdos 
(Acts 15:36). So when a substantive is used with a genitive it 
may be sufficiently definite without the article as in wvAat adov 
(Matt. 16:18). This usage is not unknown to earlier Greek and 
isin the papyri. The Hebrew construct is like it also. But such 
a word may not be definite as in Oeod vids (Matt. 27:54). More- 
over, some words are definite from the nature of the case as & 
vonov (Rom. 4:14), t7d Kvpfov (Matt. 1:22), é avevparos dyiov 
(Matt. 1:20), though these terms for the Deity may have the 
article like proper names. So also such words as jAtos (Matt. 13:6), 
yn (Luke 2:14), @ddaooa (Luke 21:25), Koopos (Gal. 6:14), can be 
definite without the article in English as well as in Greek. See 
1 Cor 8:4f. for év kdopw, év otpave, ext yjs. Besides, a number of 
words like véuos (Rom. 2:12), ypady ( 1 Pet. 2:6) are so distinctive 
that they are at times definite without the article. The same is 
true of a number of familiar phrases in English and Greek like at 
home (éy otkw or olor), in town (év wéAe), in church éy ékxAyoia, 
(1 Cor. 14:35), where it is not necessary to say that the article is 
omitted. It is simply not used because the idea-is definite enough 
without it. So then the Greek article is not used at all unless the 
word is definite and only then when it is not definite enough to 
suit the speaker or writer. It is not strictly in accord with the 
genius of the Greek language to speak of the ‘‘omission’’ of the 
article, but rather of the non-use of it. See 1 Cor. 3:22f. for a 
long list of definite words without the article. 
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6. Some special uses of the article. 

(a) The correlation of the article. If a genitive is used with a 
noun and both haye the article, each is unmistakably definite. So 
Nathanael said to Jesus (John 1:49) 3i 6 vids rod Oeod and like- 
wise Peter (Matt. 16:16). A proper name in such a case does not 
always have the article as pera rHv perotxeriav BaBvAdvos (Matt. 1:12). 
But where one of the words is without the article it is 
indefinite as in ei vids ef rod Oeot (Matt. 4:3) where Satan assumes 
that Jesus is a son of God. But ina case like Geod vids (Matt. 
27:54), both words may be indefinite or both definite and only 
the context or nature of the words can decide. Compare vids 
tod Geod (Matt. 27:40) and 6e0d vids (Matt. 27:43). In John 
10:36, when meeting a criticism of his enemies, Jesus calls 
himself vids tod Geod, though elsewhere he says 6 vids tod Geod (John 
5:25). 

(b) The article with attributives. There are three kinds of 
attributive expressions with which the article has to do. 

(1) Adjectives. The attributive adjective is preceded by the 
article, though the adjective itself may precede the substantive, if 
one is used, as in 70 épov dvoya (Matt. 18:20), or follow the sub- 
stantive as in 6 rony 6 Kados (John 10:11). But in o dxdos rodis 
(John 12:9,12) wodts appears to be attributive in idea like the 
French use of the adjective without the article as la re‘publique 
Francaise. But in Mark 12:37 we have o modvs dxAos (compare 
6xAos odds in Mark 5:21). Perhaps this usage grew by analogy 
out of the common construction of was, ddos, otros, dd¢, éxeivos. If 
no article is used with an adjective, it may still be attributive as 
puxpa Lin (1 Cor, 5:6). 

(2) With genitives. From the nature of the case genitives are 
generally attributive whether the article is used or not, though the 
genitive is predicate after eiu/, yvouon, etc. So oixodoun Geod (1 Cor. 
3:9), Kata THY xdpw Tod Geod (1 Cor. 3:10), 7d Kypvyya pov (1 Cor. 
2:4). This is true whatever the position of the genitive, whether 
as above or preceded by the article as in paprus tOv Tod Xpirrod 7a- 
nuarov (1 Pet. 5:1), and in ry adrod xdépure (Rom. 3:24). The 
article may be added for the sake of distinction as in Mapia # rod 
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KAora (John 19:25) or repeated for emphasis as in 6 Adyos o rot 
otavpod (1 Cor. 1:18). 

(8) With adjuncts. When the adjunct has the article before 
it, the phrase is, of course, attributive, as in rots év Xpurrd Inaod 
(Rom. 8:1), da rHs drodutpdoews THs ev Xpioctd “Inoot (Rom. 3:24). 
But if no article is used, then the adjunct may be either predicate 
as év 7H capxi (Rom. 8:3) which goes with xarépwe (not tiv dpaprtiay, 
for Christ has no sin in his flesh) or attributive as eis rov Oavarov 
(Rom. 6:4) where this phrase goes with 84 rod Barricparos (see 
preceding verse). Often the tone of voice will show that a phrase 
is attributive as of vexpol ev Xpiotd dvacrncovta, mp@tov (1 Thess. 
4:16), 6 motos év CAaxiorw (Luke 16:10). The one article can be 
used with any number of attributives (2 Pet. 1:4). 

(c) The repetition of the article. It is not necessary for the 
article to be used only once when there are a number of predicates, 
though this is a neat Greek idiom, as in 2 Peter 3:15 where we have 
THY TOD Kupiov Huav pakpoOvpiay owrypiav yyeobe. Sometimes the 
article is repeated in such examples (cf. Attic) as in ro ris 8d&ys 
kal TO TOD Oeod mvetua (1 Pet. 4:14). Sometimes the article is used 
with the attributive and not with the substantive as in év dydmry tH 
év Xpioted “Incod (2 Tim. 1:13). It is very common to haye the 
double article thus 6 xaipos 6 éuos (John 7:6), 0 vids 0 dyamnrtds 
(Matt. 3:17). The article can be repeated with each attributive as 
THv poprpatay tHv Sictopoy THv d&eiav (Rey. 2:12). But the article is 
not repeated quite indiscriminately. When seyeral connected 
nouns relating to different objects differ in gender, they take sepa- 
rate articles even if they have the same case and number, as in 
dd Tod vopov THs duaptias Kat Tod Gavarov (Rom. 8:2), unless indeed 
the ideas are close akin as in év wdoas tails évroXais kal dixaropace 
tov kuptov (Luke 1:6) where one article suffices. Two substantives 
that agree in number, gender, and case, and that refer to different 
objects may be grouped under one article and so viewed as one, 
though not in reality, as in of Papwraion cat Saddoveato. (Matt. 16:1), 
whereas we usually have of bapucator kat of ypayparets (Mark 7:5), 
the one a party and the other a profession, though most of the 
scribes were Pharisees. So Jesus says 6. o7e/pwv kai 0 Jepi{wv (John 
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4:36) to emphasize the distinctness of the two persons. But when 
two substantives relate to the same person, it is not usual to repeat 
the article, as “Ey& “Iwdvys, 6 ddeAdos tyadv Kal cvveowwves (Rev. 1:9). 
Cf. Rev. 3:17. So in 2 Pet. 1:11 (and also 2:20; 3:18) we have 
Tov Kupiov yuav Kat owrjpos “Incod Xpiorod. Here the one article 
definitely shows Jesus Christ to be both our Lord and Savior. 
Hence in 2 Pet. 1:1 rod Oe0d jydv cat cwripos “Inood Xpicrod the 
article likewise means that Christ is our God and Savior. Winer de- 
parts from his usual rectitude in not insisting on strict grammar for 
2 Pet. 1:1. So also on doctrinal grounds he denies the force of 
the one article in Titus 2:13 érupdveay ris ddéyns Tod peydAov Oeod Kat 
gwTnpos yuav Xpictod Inood. But Paul’s doctrinal system in Phil. 
2:9 and Col. 1:15-19; 2:9, not to mention Rom. 9:5 and Acts 20:28, 
does not forbid the natural import of the one article here. 

(d) The article with predicates. When the noun has the 
article and the adjective does not, it is generally predicate. Soin 
peydArAn tH povy (Acts 26:24) Luke means that he spoke with the 
voice loud and elevated. In Heb. 7:24 drapaBarov éye tiv iepwotvny 
does not mean that he has the unchangeable priesthood, but he 
has the priesthood unchangeable. As a rule the article is not used 
with the predicate noun even when the subject is definite. Cf. Mk. 
3:1. 1 John 4:16 ‘O eds dydan éoriv God is love, but love is not 
God. Thus we can tell subject from predicate. . Hence in John 
1:1 Oeds Hv 6 Adyos we translate the Word was God, not God was the 
Word, for subject and predicate are not here co-extensive. But if 
the predicate is previously well known or is identical with the sub- 
ject (W. F. Moulton in note to translation of Winer), the article 
is used. So in Acts 21:38 otk dpa od eo Aiy’atus; Here o refers 
to the well-known leader of the four thousand insurrectionists. In 
1 John 3:4 4 dpaprtia éotiv % dvouia has the article twice because sub- 
ject and predicate are interchangeable. So in John 3:10 30 6 
dvddcKados Shows Nicodemus to be the well-known teacher. 

(e) The article with proper names. This peculiarity of Greek 
persists to the present day. The article is not always used with 
proper names and no wholly satisfactory remark can be made 
about it. Thus in Acts 19:1 we have rov’Amoddw elvan év KopivOw 
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IlatAov. Often we can do nothing with this article in the English 
idiom, but in an example like that in Acts 19:13 we can see the 
point as ‘Opxi{w ipas tov “Iyoodv ov Tatdos xnpvooa. Here the exor- 
cist seeks to identify Jesus to the demon by the article, ‘‘the Jesus 
whom Paul preaches.’”’ The article will often be used with the 
noun in apposition to the proper name, but not with the proper 
name as Iwdvys 6 Bartuotns (Matt. 3:1). 

(f) The article with pronouns. The genitive of personal pro- 
nouns may or may not have the article as @eé pov (Matt. 27:46), 
tov matépa pov (Matt. 26:53). The pronoun, again, may rarely 
come after the article as r7 airod xapirt (Rom.3:24). Or the article 
may not appear at all as iAou pov (Jo. 15:14), dovdAous éavrod (Lu. 
19:13). The article is always used with the possessive pronoun 
as 7 o@ évoéuate (Matt. 7:22). But the article never means pos- 
session. Where it is said of Pilate that drevifaro ras yeipas, it is the 
hands, which were, of course, his own. “Exacros never uses the 
article in the New Testament (1 Cor. 3:8). We have rév deiva once 
(Matt. 26:18). “Ids outside of ida and xar’ iday has the article 
usually as of io. (John 1:11). Toros is used with the article, 
though not always, as of rovodro. (Rom. 16:18). Once we have at 
Suvdpes toudtra (Mark 6:2). Once also the article occurs with 
TocoUTOs AS 6 ToTodTOs AodTos (Rev. 18:17). The New Testament 
follows the Greek custom in using the article with otros, dd¢, éxetvos, 
though to us it is an anomaly. Perhaps the demonstrative was 
felt to be so definite that the very atmosphere called for the article. 
The article, moreover, is generally used with the noun and not 
with the demonstrative, though the force of the demonstrative 
seems to be attributive, not predicate. So otros 6 dvOpwros (Luke 
14:30). Even with proper names otros is generally used with the 
article as otros 6 “Incots (Acts 1:11). So when otros is not used 
with the article it is predicate, not attributive, as tavras juépas 
(Acts 1:5), days these (hence). Cf. Acts 24:21. Thus in John 
2:11 ravryy éroincey dpxny Tov onpecwv rneans that he did this as a 
beginning of miracles. 

(g) The article with rés. Without the article in the singular 


mas is “‘every’’ as mavta mepacpdov (Luke 4:13). But in the case of 
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abstract nouns ‘‘every’’ is tantamount to all as racav yapav (Jas. 
1:2). So also if it is a proper name and hence a single object as 
naoa lepordAvpa (Matt. 2:3). Since ypady was sometimes regarded 
as definite without the article zaca ypapy in 2 Tim. 3:16 may be 
‘‘all Scripture,’’ though it may also be ‘‘every Scripture,’’ since 
the point is not clear. There is a difference between waca 7 rods 
(Matt. 8:34) and 9 waca més, though this latter construction is 
found several times in the New Testament (Acts 20:18 7év 
mavra xpovov, and 1 Tim.1:16 rv dracav poxpofupiav). In Matt. 7:26 
mas 6 dkovwv is equivalent to was doris dxovee (Matt. 7:24). The 
plural zayres preserves the distinction this far that the article before 
(oi ravres) groups the sum total as ra wévra (Col. 1:16). “Ordos is 
used generally with the article as dAos 6 xécpyos (Rom. 1:8). In 
John 9:34 we have 6dos in the predicate without the article, év 
dpaptios od éyevvnOys ddXos, you were begotten in sins the whole of 
you. But in general the article in the New Testament is true to 
the genius of the Greek tongue and it is not possible to appreciate 
the Greek article save as one is in sympathy with the Greek as a 
living idiom. 

(h) The article with péoos. In the New Testament we have 
éx pécov TO pecov, eis péecov, ev péerw, KaTa perov, aS év peow AvKwY 
(Matt. 10:16). But we have also the old construction pons vuxrds, 
in the middle of the night (Matt. 25:6). “Axpos 1s not used in this 
way, though we have 76 dkpoy rod daxrvAov (Luke 16:24). 

(Gi) The article with the nominative as vocative. Here we have 
an old Greek idiom intensified by the Hebrew and Aramaic usage 
in which tongues the vocative regularly uses the article. In the 
New Testament a number of examples occur, as vat 6 rarjp (Matt. 
11:26); aBBa 6 warjp (Mk. 14:36); 76 Kopdovov (Mk. 5:41). The 
form is nominative, but the case is really vocative. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PRONOUNS. 


1. What is the pronoun (xpd évopatos, pro nomine )? The pro- 
noun is a device to prevent the constant repetition of the noun. In 
modern English we much dislike the repetition of the same word 
whether verb or noun. Macaulay is criticized for using the sub- 
stantive too much. But the noun should always be used where 
necessary te ayoid ambiguity. In English we even dislike too fre- 
quent use of the pronoun. 

2. Persistence of pronouns. As already noticed, the pronominal 
roots are, many of them, very old, perhaps as old as the oldest 
verbal roots. The pronouns have been the most persistent parts 
of speech as to retention of case-forms. We see this in the English 
he, his, him, etc. But a complete set of pronouns in all respects 
was not developed. In the vernacular new pronouns continually 
arose from time to time. 

3. Emphasis. In Greek the pronoun is not so common as in 
the modern European tongues. The Greek verb itself contains the 
personal subject, and even the oblique case of the pronoun was not 
always used. When, therefore, the nominative case of the pro- 
noun is used, there is emphasis. Cf. éyd (Matt. 5:22), ot (John 
1:42), tpets (Matt. 27:24). In the New Testament the pronoun, 
as in the cow and the Hebrew, occurs much more frequently than 
in earlier Greek. But there is still some emphasis, except in the 
redundant pronoun as in Rey. 7:2 (aérois). It may be very slight, 
however, merely a change of tone. See Mark 1:8 (airés); Matt. 
1:21 (adrés) ; 8:24 (adrds) ; Acts 20:35 (atros). In adros the emphasis 
is occasionally very slight, if at all, but we must always look for 
it. See Lu. 1:22; 6:8; 15:14; 24:25,31. The literary plural ap- 
pears also as in ypddouev (1 Jo. 1:4). Cf. ypadpw in 1 Jo. 2:12. 
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4, Airés in predicate. In Luke we find a yery common idiom 
that is reproduced in modern Greek. It is the use of airés in the 
predicate position and translated by ‘‘that very.’’? See Lu. 13:81, 
ev ait TH &pa. Strictly it is (in this example) ‘‘the hour itself,’ 
but there is a shading to the demonstrative force as in modern 
Greek. But this is not true of Matt. 3:4, which the King James 
Version mistranslated airds dé 6 “Iwavys. 

5. Position. Sometimes the pronoun occupies an emphatic 
position like od ris (Rom. 14:4), od wiorw jv exes (Rom. 14:22). 
Note the contrast in éy# oe (Jo. 17:4), we ov (Jo. 17:5), etc. But 
sometimes the unusual position is for euphony, not emphasis, as 
with airod (John 9:6). Cf. wov and gov in Jo. 9:10,11,17, ete. Cf. 
avtos pou adeApds (Matt.12:50). See also Matt. 8:8. 

6. Omission. Wadley and Allen speak of the ‘‘omission’’ of the 
pronoun when there is no emphasis. This is to speak from the 
standpoint of the English. It is proper to say the pronoun is 
simply not used in Greek when it is not needed. Lach writer, to 
be sure, decides for himself whether he will use the pronoun in a 
giyen instance. It only confuses things to say that he ‘‘omitted’’ 
a pronoun when he simply did not need it for his idea. 

7. Third personal pronoun. The New Testament has a very 
simple usage for the third personal pronoun in the oblique cases. 
Airés (Lu. 4:20) is the word, never ov, the old reflexive form, and 
usually in the oblique cases. This is, of course, just one of the 
early uses of atrdés. Sometimes, as in Lu. 19:2 (kat aitrds) the 
nominative form has this sense of emphatic he. But for the other 
use see Matt. 1:21 (airds). ‘O airds is still frequent as ‘‘the 
same’? (Matt. 5:46). Cf 16 avro mvetpa (2 Cor. 4:13) and avro 
To mveipa (Rom. 8:26). The intensive use of avrds, though not 
very common, survives as atrds yap Aavetd (Lu. 20:42). Cf. also 
airs éys (Rom, 7:25), atrot ipets (1 Th. 4:9). 

8. Thereflexive. This pronoun holds its own in all three persons 
in the singular and to some extent in the plural as éuavrod (Jo, 
5:30), ceavrdv (Matt. 4:6), éavrjs (Matt. 12:25). In the plural 
éavrGv occurs indiscriminately for any person, the first (Rom. 
8:23), the second (Rom. 6:11), the third (Rom, 5:8). But tov 
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airov appears in 1 Cor 7:35 and tyiv adrots in 1 Cor. 11:18. Adrév 
is not common, though necessary occasionally as in Jo. 2:24, a 
good example (airdés, airdv, avrois), “Eavrod may be with the article 
(Lu. 11:21) or without (Lu. 13:19). The position may even be 
éavtov Ta ipdria (Matt. 21:8). But instead of the reflexive we have 
the personal form as tpiv (Matt. 6:19). “Ids (cf. idrys, Acts 
4:13) is common in the N. T. as in the xowy. So rdv torov rév tdvov 
(Acts 1:25). 

9. Possessive. The various ways of expressing possession are all 
distinctive. The article does not mean possession. In such a case, 
where only the article is used, the idea of possession is considered 
clear enough. If you say ‘‘I have a pain in the head,”’ it is per- 
fectly clear whose head it is. But ‘‘the’? does not mean ‘‘my.”’ 
So John 2:11 (rév). The possessive pronoun without the article 
is less distinctive than with it. See John 4:34 (éudv); 13:35 (euot). 
For the possessive pronoun with the article see John 7:8 (6 éués); 
Lu. 22:19 (rv éujv). The possessive is not used in the third per- 
son in the New Testament, but the genitive of avrés (Matt. 1:2). 
In the first and second person the genitive thus used may be either 
emphatic or unemphatic according to the form (enclitic) and the 
presence or absence of the article. See Matt. 7:3-5 (cov and aot) ; 
John 14:2 (wov). In Matt. 7;3 note also 7G o6 6pOarud. In gen- 
eral the possessive pronoun is rare in the N. T. save éués in John’s 
Gospel (as above, but see Phil. 3:9). The possessive pronoun 
may have a genitive in apposition with it as t7 éuy xept TavdAov 
(1 Cor. 16:21). 

10. Demonstrative. The usual demonstratives are found in the 
New Testament though otros and ékeivos are the only ones that have 
much frequency. The customary distinction between these two 
obtains. In the case of otros the absence of the article means the 
predicate idea as in Jo. 2:11; Acts 1:5. But in epi puds tavrys 
gdovns (Acts 24:21) we come close to the attributive usage though 
the article is absent. The epexegetic use of rotro (kai rodro) is seen 
in 1 Cor. 6:8. The demonstrative rarely appears as the direct an- 
tecedent of the relative as obros ds (Lu. 5:21). The contemptuous 
idea is conveyed by ovros in Acts 17:18; 19:26. Interesting is the 
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resumptive use of otros as in Matt. 10:22. “Ode is nearly confined 
to the form rdde (Rev. 2:1), but note Jas. 4:13. The peculiar 
deiva occurs only once (Matt. 26:18). "Exeivos is sometimes an em- 
phatic subject (he) as in Jo. 5:35,46; 19:35; Matt. 15:18. For 
distinction between obros and éxetves see Lu. 18:14. For the dem. 
ds see Os dé (Jo. 5:11), Os pe, os dé (1 Cor. 11:21). For 6 8€ see 
Rom. 14:2; Eph. 4:11. 

11. Relative. The relative pronoun is not well named, since all 
pronouns as many other words express relation. However the 
usual agreement in number and gender between the relative and 
its antecedent justifies the name. The bond is thus very close. 
The occasional union of case by attraction is a still closer bond in 
the same direction, as ots in Lu. 2:20. But attraction is not nec- 
essary as we see in mv (Heb. 8:2). dats, besides the usual indefi- 
nite sense as in Matt. 13:12 and Lu. 12:1, often assumes a strongly . 
definite idea (compare two ideas in tis). So Lu. 2:4; Acts 
10:47. For the suppression of the antecedent see ob (Rom. 10: 
14). The absence of the antecedent is not a peculiarity of Greek, 
but belongs to all fanguages. Compare the English ‘‘who gives 
quickly gives twice.’’ Note din Lu. 7:47. Cf. even adrots (Matt. 8:4) 
with no substantive in the context. Sometimes indeed the ante- 
cedent is incorporated into the relative clause and both are in the 
same case as in eis Ov rapeddOnre TUrov didaxns (Rom. 6:17). Cf. Lu. 
1:20 and Mk. 6:16. Note ris éorw otros és in Luke 5:21, but cf. 
Rom. 7:15. The attraction of the relative to the case of the ante- 
cedent is specially common in Luke (cf. vy in 5:9) which is not 
surprising as it is one of the finer and subtler points of syntax. It 
occurs twice only in Matt. (18:19; 24:50) and onee in Mark (7:18). 
Cf. Plummer on Luke, p. li. Usually this attraction is from the 
acc. to some other oblique case, but sometimes other cases than 
the acc. experience it. Cf. ws ris quépas js (Acts 1:22) where a 
locative becomes gen. See also 2 Cor. 1:4. This attraction may 
be inverse from antecedent to the case of the relative. Thus roy 
dprov é6v (1 Cor. 10:16) and zorvri ¢ (Lu. 12:48). The relative 
usually agrees with its antecedent in gender and number, but this 
bond is often broken if the sense justifies it. In Mk. 15:16 6 agrees 
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in gender with the predicate zparrépiov rather than with the ante- 
cedent rjs aiAjs. In Phil. 2:15 ois differs in number and gender - 
from yeveds. See also 6 in Eph. 5:5, and 6s in Eph. 1:14 (mg. 6 
text of W H), and 1 Tim. 3:16. There is a real agreement in 
sense, however, which is more important than mere formal gram- 
matical structure. But otros (Matt. 7:12) is strictly grammatical. 
In 1 Cor. 15:10 Paul purposely says eit 6 ei, not 6s. “Oorss like 
és is very common in the N. T., but it is nearly confined to the 
nominative, but see acc. neuter dre in Lu. 10:35. Cf. also éws orov. 
"Ooos is frequent as in Matt. 7:12, but otos (1 Thess. 1:5) is rare, 
and #Aikos appears only four times (cf. James 3:5). For rocotrw— 
dow see Heb. 1:4. Cf. xa? doov (Heb. 7:20) and dcov décov (Heb. 
10:37). In Rom. 9:6 we have the old classic idiom odx ofoy dre 
where otos almost equals dvvarés. The repetition of the relative is 
well shown in Phil. 4:8 (60a). Cf. 1 Cor. 15:1f. As in Latin 
sometimes the relative occurs at the beginning of sentences as av 
év (Lu. 12:3), év ots (Lu. 12:1), ob xdépw (Lu. 7:47). This classical 
idiom is more frequent in Luke. In Rev.1:4 6 jv occurs where 6 
is relative. 

12. Correlative. pronouns. They are not very common in the 
N. T.  Totos does not appear at all and rodode once (2 Pet. 1:17). 
Towitros (neuter rowotro) occurs about sixty times either with the 
article as of rowtro (Rom. 16:18) or without as rovtro (Matt. 
18:5). In Rev. 16:18 we even find otos otk éyevero tnAiKovTos weopds 
ovTw péyas Where the same idea occurs twice. Cf. Oras ola ov yeyo- 
vev troutrn (Mk. 13:19). In Acts 26:29 note roovrous drotos. And 
in 1 Cor. 5:1 observe towtry aris. Tooodros (cf. Lu. 7:9) is less 
common and always without the article save once 6 rogotros zXotros 
(Rev. 18:16). 

13. The indefinite pronoun. In Greek the indefinite is the same 
form as the interrogatiye save the accent. Tis is very common in 
the New Testament with a substantive as tepeds tus (Lu. 1:5) or 
without as « rus ya (Mk. 4:23). It may occur at the beginning 
of a sentence as in twes dé (Acts 17:18). It can be used also for 
the emphatic idea of somebody or something as ei yap doxe? tus eival 
tT, pydey ov, ppevarare (Gal. 6:3) where both senses occur. Ch. 
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Acts 5:36. In Mk. 10:17 ds seems to be the equivalent of tus. We 
even have eis mus together (Mark 14:47; John 11:49). Tis at times 
is almost equal to ‘‘a kind of”’ as eis 76 etvae Huds drapyyv twa (Jas. 
1:18), and with numbers tis generalizes the expression as dvo twas 
tov pabytoy (Lu. 7:19). In ava es &aoros (Rev. 21:21) we have 
a distributive idiom and the adverbial use of dvd. 

14. The interrogative pronouns. Tis is, of course, the usual inter- 
rogative pronoun in the New Testament, as ris tredeéev tyiv (Matt. 
3:7). For the double interrogative ris ré see Mk. 15:24. It is 
used in alternative questions instead of qdérepos as tis ex trav, etc., 
(Matt. 21:31), Téva Oédere drodvow tiv, tov BapaBBav 7 “Iycotv tov 
Aeyouevov Xpirordv; (Matt. 27:17). Sorts... . 4 (Matt. 23:17). 
In ti rotro dxovw wept cod; (Luke 16:12) we have rather a predicate 
use of rodro than any peculiar use of 7/7. Ti dr occurs by itself as 
ti ore efnretre (Lu. 2:49), but the copula éordy or yéyovey may be mere- 
ly dropped out for see ré yéyovey dre juiv pédAdreas Euavi€e ceavtov Kat 
ody! 7 kdopw; (John 14:22). The same thing is true of ta ri (iva 
zi in quotations from the Old Testament as Acts 4:25) as iva ré 
evOvpetobe ovnpa; (Matt. 9:4). Téis used with any of the preposi- 
tions as da ré (Matt. 9:11), and sometimes ré by itself is in the - 
accusative, as to what, and so why, as ré d& Bréreas 7d Kdpdos; 
(Matt. 7:3). Sometimes this adverbial use of ré borders close on 
to our ‘“‘how’’ as in Luke 2:49 above and in Acts 5:4 ré dru ov 
and in Acts 5:9 té 6re avvehovyby. In Luke 12:49 we have a more 
difficult passage, wip 7AGov Badeiv eri tiv ynv, Kat ti OAAw ei HSH 
dvnpOn; Here ‘‘how I wish’’ makes far better sense, though it is a 
very unusual use of the interrogative form as an exclamation. In 
Acts 13:25 the neuter r/ is used rather than riva (attested by some 
manuscripts) like the modern Greek idiom, té éué tovoetre civac; 
There is nothing peculiar in the common use of ris (r¢ ) dpa, or ody, 
or yd». See Paul’s ré oty by itself (Rom. 6:15). Tés has no effect 
on the construction of the sentence and in Acts 17:18 ré dv Beda 6 
ameppordyos ovros A€yev; we have merely the conclusion of a fourth 
class condition. ILérepos is not used in direct questions in the New 
Testament. It is urged by some writers that in Matt. 7:14, Mark 
9:11,28, and possibly also John 8:25 we haye 6m used as a direct 
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interrogative. This is more than doubtful. It is more likely that 
the phrase r/ ére has been here condensed into ér and the ellipse 
is carried still further as sometimes tva is used with no preceding 
verb. It is even suggested that in Matt. 26:50 ed’ 6 wdpe is a case 
of 6 as a direct interrogative, but here again it is better to under- 
stand an ellipse. Cf. the prolepsis o@ ris (Mk. 1:24) where the 
interr. is almost equivalent to the relative. IIyAkos is not used as 
a direct interrogative. Tlo?os is like the Latin qualis and is used in 
direct question fairly often in the New Testament, as év zofa egovaia 
tadra moves; (Mark 11:28). So wécos is still the word for quantita- 
tive questions as mdcous éxere dprovs; (Mark 6:38). In indirect 
questions the New Testament does not so well follow the usage 
of the earlier Greek so far as the pronouns are concerned. 
“Oars is so used only once, viz., in Acts 9:6, Kaif AaAnOyoeraél vou OTe 
ge Sei roveiv. IIdrepov, not wérepos, occurs once only, disappearing 
like the English ‘whether (Simcox), viz., mérepov éx tod Geod éoriv 
9 é¢yé (John 7:17). Tydtkos appears twice (Gal. 6:11; Heb. 7:4), 
and one (Gal. 6:11) is not certain, idere anAkkors dyiv ypdppaow 
éypaya. L{Idcos is so employed a few times, as ide roca cov Katnyopov- 
ow (Mark 15:4). T€otos is also in use in indirect questions, as ov« 
oldare mola yucpa 6 Kvpios tuoy epxerar (Matt. 24:42) ‘Omotos four 
times occurs in this construction, but once (Acts 26:29) as usual 
relative, tovovrovs dzoios (Blass in error here). As example of in- 
direct question see Jas. 1:24, evOéws éreAabero Szoios Hv. But in the 
New Testament the great majority of indirect questions that use a 
pronoun haye tis, contrary to the usual earlier usage (Alexandrian, 
says Blass. So in papyri), as ov« oldare té aireiobe (Matt. 20:22). 
Cf. Matt. 15:32. Sometimes the relative and the indirect interrog- 
ative are used side by side, but there is a difference, as in 1 Tim. 
1:7, pa) voodvres pn Te & A€yovow pup TE Tept Tivwv daB_eBaodvTa. Some- 
times 7/ is used where it verges close on to the relative idea, yet not 
quite, as do0jcerae yap piv év éxeivy TH pa ti AaAHonte (Matt. 10:19). 
This is really an indirect question which is, however, the subject 
of 806ycerar. Winer is doubtless correct in saying that Latin would 
here have quod (not quid) dicatis, but the Greek follows its own 
genius. So also in a case like Mark 1:24, ofa ce ris ec, the indirect 
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question is in the accusative, a sort of apposition to ce the object of 
oida. Thus we explain also idety tov “Ingotv tis éorw (Luke 19:3). 
The double interrogative properly occurs also in indirect questions 
as tis tt dpn (Mark 15:24). But the relative and the interrogative 
at times are almost interchangeable in the kowy. ‘ 

15. Reciprocal pronowns. The familiar ddAos dAdo is also found 
as Acts 19:32. The distinction between érepos and aAXos is observed 
to some extent in the New Testament. See Gal. 1:6f.; 2 Cor. 
11:4. But in eis érépav xkdpyv (Lu. 9:56) we have érepos in the 
sense only of a second, not of a different kind. And in Lu. 19:20 
6 €repos is used after 6 devrepos (19:18) as the next (a third). Com- 
pare 6 els, 6 érepos (Matt. 6:24). In Rom. 2:1 6 érepos is practically 
neighbor. The reciprocal idea is also set forth by ets (1 Cor. 4:6) 
and éavréy (1 Cor. 6:7), as well as by the usual dddA7nAov (Matt. 
24:10; Lu. 2:15). 3 

16. In alternative expressions we have tis. . . . Tus as Ties prev 

. twes 0€ (Phil. 1:15); vis... . GAXos as brd Twov... . GAA 
(Luke 9:7f.); tus... . repos (1 Cor. 3:4); eis. ... els (Mark 
10:37); cis pev. . 2. 6 Bas pia pev. .. . 7d 88 (Gal. 4:24); 6 efs (or 
eis... . 6 érepos (Matt. 6:24). The negative forms otis, pijris do 
not occur in the New Testament save that pyre is used in questions 
as pyre eye cigs, Kipre; (Matt. 26:22). Westcott and Hort print py 
ms asin John 15:6. Ovdeés is very common either alone as oddets 
dvvarac (Matt. 6:24) or with a substantive as obdets otkerns Sivarat 
(Lu. 16:13). Mydets is not so frequent, but is used as formerly, 
SO pydets ywwokerw (Matt. 9:30); dvaBorAnv pydepiav (Acts 25:17). 
Sometimes the negative is separated from the pronoun like the 
Hebrew as & é& avrdv od mweceira: (Matt. 10:29), but the resultant 


idea is the same. So sometimes ov... . was as ov diawwOyoerae 
naca odp§ (Rom. 3:20) and rarely pj... . ras (1 Cor. 1:29). 
Ilas....ov (1 Jo. 2:21) and was... py (John 3:16) do not 


depart from the usual idiom. $o od was 6 Aéyov (Matt. 7:21) is in 
full accord with the usual idiom. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CASES. 


1. Cases in the Indo-germanic tongues. 

(a) There are eight well defined cases in the Sanskrit, the oldest 
member of this group of languages, viz., the nominative, the voca- 
tive, the accusative, the genitive, the ablative, the locative, the 
instrumental, the dative. These eight cases, with the exception 
of the vocative, have, as a rule, separate case suffixes. It is pos- 
sible that the oldest Sanskrit had another case, the associative, 
which was merged into the instrumental. But Giles ( Comparative 
Philology, p. 269) suggests that the difference in sense between in- 
strument and association may be due not to two cases, but to the 
distinction between inanimate and animate objects (instruments 
and companions). 

(b) These eight cases have had a yaried history in all the Indo- 
germanic languages. The Russian language still has eight case- 
forms. In Latin the eight cases have six distinct case-forms, the 
ablative, instrumental and locatiye appearing under one termina- 
tion, 7 cr ein the singular, is or zbus in the plural. The Gothic 
has only four separate case-forms, dative, locative, ablative, and 
instrumental all being alike and the vocative now like nominative 
and now like accusative. The German still has five case-forms 
(nominative, vocative, genitive, accusative, dative). The Anglo- 
Saxon preserved six distinct case-forms and in some words all 
eight. A few Anglo-Saxon words have the locative and ablative 
endings, though in general these cases have been blended with the 
dative and the instrumental (March, Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language, p. 148). In modern English, outside of the personal 
pronouns, the eight case-forms have all disappeared save the geni- 
tive s and that is sometimes represented by the apostophe and is 
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often displaced by the preposition of. In French, outside of the 
pronouns, there is no case-form at all. In the Greek the eight 
cases appear under fiye case-forms, the genitive and the ablative 
having the same endings, while the locative, instrumental, and 
dative have the same terminations. In the modern Greek vernac- 
ular even the locative, instrumental, dative cases disappear, es and 
the accusative being used instead. So modern Greek vernac- 
ular has only three case-forms, nominative, accusative, and geni- 
tive. 

(c) The kinship between the chief Indo-germanic tongues in 
the cases will be readily seen from the table of Sanskrit case-end- 
ings (omitting the dual): 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Pil, cae, Mis ete T, 
N. s or — as or 4 
V3 — — 
Acc. am or — as ort 
Gat OS poe. am 
Ab. as bhyas 
D. eé(ai) bhyas 
I; @ or-bhé bhis(0is or Gis) 
i 34 su 


The similarity of these endings to Greek and Latin case endings 
is at once apparent. The identity of the genitive and ablative 
singular ending as (like the Greek os) is at once noticeable and is 
imitated by the Greek in the plural also. Again the identity of 
the ablative and dative plural bhyas is like the Latin bus in dative, 
ablitive, locative, and the instrumental (sometimes is like sw or 
instrumental ois), an identity observable in the Latin singular also 
in most words. So then the Greek genitive and ablative follow the 
Sanskrit singular while the Latin ablative, locative, instrumental, 
and dative proceed along the line of the Sanskrit plural for these 
cases. In Sanskrit, as in all the Indo-germanic tongues, the voca- 
tive has no case-endings. Like Latin and Greek neuters, the nom- 
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inative, accusative, and yocative in Sanskrit are alike. The Greek, 
unlike the Sanskrit and the Latin, makes the accusative plural in 
most cases (masculine and feminine) different from the nomina- 
tive. In neuter nouns in Greek there are, therefore, only three 
distinct case-forms. Remnants of distinctive ablative, locative, 
and instrumental endings are preserved in Greek. 

2. The origin and use of the cases. 

(a) The word case (casus, rréois) means falling. It is the in- 
flection of the noun by case endings, though some nouns are inde- 
clinable. 

(b) The object of cases is to express the relation of words in 
a sentence. In the isolating languages (like the Chinese) this 
relation is shown by the order of the words and the tone in pro- 
nunciation. In the old Sanskrit this relation was expressed by 
means of the eight cases and no prepositions were used till very 
late. In modern English and French prepositions have practically 
displaced the cases and the Chinese plan of relying on the position 
of the words is largely used. The Greek and the Latin come in 
half way between and exhibit all these tendencies. 

(c) The burden upon the cases was felt to be too great even in 
the later Sanskrit and a number of set case-forms (adverbs) came 
to be used with most of the cases to make clearer the relation of 
words to words. Thus a few prepositions gradually arose even in 
Sanskrit. In the Greek and Latin this tendency to use a preposi- 
tion to define more sharply the idea of the case grew rapidly. Even 
in the Coptic there are no case-forms, but only particles and prep- 
ositions. ‘“These adverbs, which we now call prepositions, in time 
become the constant concomitants of some cases; and when this 
has happened, there is an ever-increasing tendency to find the im- 
portant part of the meaning in the preposition-and not in the case 
ending”’ (Giles, Comparative Philology, p. 272£.). The rise of prep- 
ositions, therefore, marks the beginning of the decline of the case 
system. 

(d) There is thus a constant tendency in all the Indo-germanic 
languages to blend yarious cases into one case-form and so to lessen 
the number of case-forms. The increasing use of prepositions is in 
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harmony with the analytical process in language growth. But for 
the increasing use of prepositions this would have resulted in 
greater confusion than ever. Prof. J. H. Moulton seems to go too 
far when he says; ‘‘In other words, the purely local cases, in which 
the meaning could be brought out by a place adverb (for this pur- 
pose called a preposition), sacrificed their distinct forms and 
usages.” 

(e) As itis, the distinctive idea of each case remains practically 
what it was originally even when several cases are blended to- 
gether. Grammarians have made hopeless efforts to derive the 
Greek genitive from the ablative or the ablative from the genitive. 
Both ideas are manifestly expressed by the same case-ending, but 
historically they are different cases and express different ideas. So 
it is with the locative, instrumental and dative. The Sanskrit had 
practically distiuct endings and clearly distinct ideas for each case. 
Greek and Latin have distinct case ideas, but not distinct endings 
for all eight cases. The proper historical method for studying the 
Greek cases 1s to see which one of the eight a given case is, appeal 
to the original meaning of that case, note the bearing of the par- 
ticular context on that meaning, take note of the history of the 
case, and the resultant idea will be the truth expressed. 

(f) We do not know certainly the origin of the case-forms them- 
selves. They are either pronominal as the nominative and accus- 
ative or local as the ablative and locative. But it is all specula- 
tion, since in the oldest Sanskrit the case-forms do not appear 
apart from the nouns. In general, it is to be observed that the 
ablative was the earliest case to lose its case-form, while the geni- 
tive has been the most tenacious of its endings in all the languages. 
The accusative is the oldest of all the cases. But in the New Test- 
ament, as in the older Greek, the real idea of each of the eight 
cases is manifest, though the process of blending has made further 
progress as is seen in the practical equivalence of «is and accusative 
and év (the locative) with verbs of rest and motion. The practical 
absence of cases in the Hebrew would accentuate this tendency to 
some extent. 

(g) Winer is clearly correct (Grammar of the Idiom of the N. T., 
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Winer-Thayer, p. 180,) when he says: ‘‘No case is ever in reality 
put for another (enallage caswwm). Sometimes, however, two 
cases can be used with equal correctness in one and the same connec- 
tion when the relation to be expressed may be viewed in two dif- 
ferent ways.’’ That is true and important. 

3. The nominative. 

(a) The ending s is thought to be demonstrative like Sanskrit 
sas. This case is treated first (called prathamd, first, by the 
Hindu grammarians), though it is not the first in order of time. 

(b) It has come to be the case of the subject, but it was not 
originally that, for the old subject was part of the verb as ¢y-pi, I 
say. The addition of a noun or pronoun in apposition with this 
verbal subject, as éy#, is a later development due to desire for 
greater accuracy and clearness. It is unscientific, then, to speak 
of the ‘‘omission of the subject’’ in such cases as is done, for in- 
stance, by Hadley and Allen (Greek Grammar, p. 203). Even the 
so-called ‘‘impersonal’’ verb has a subject in the verb itself as ve, 
KaAds Exel. 

(c) In Greek, then, the nominative, the naming case (arécts 
évoyacriKy) 1S properly appositional both when subject of a verb 
and when in the predicate as od ef Ilérpos (Matt. 16:18). Here 
the verb has become copula merely and Ilérpos is predicate, but 
that is not always true as éy# ewe (John 8:58). But instead of 
the predicate nominative we often have «eis and the accusative Cf. 
the Attic Greek. So éyévero eis tpia pépy (Rev. 16:19). This is very 
common in the Septuagint. English likewise can say: It is me, 
and French ¢’ est moi. Compare Latin, dedecori est. This ap- 
positional force of the nominative is often clearly seen in such 
examples as Aros dé ey IlatAos rapaxadd (2 Cor. 10:1). 

(d) The nominative is thus sometimes retained even when in 
apposition with other cases, as in John 13:13, dwvetré pe 6 diddacKados 
kat Kvpios, where it is practically a quotation. So in Rev. 1:4 the 
nominative is retained even after the preposition dé as if to em- 
phasize the unchangeable nature of God, dé 6 dv Kal 6 Hv Kat 5 épxé- 
pevos. In the Revelation of John indeed this retention of the nom- 
inative in apposition with an oblique case is so frequent as to 
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become noticeable, especially participial clauses, as rijs kawis “lepov- 
codnp, 4 KataBaivovoa (Rev. 3:12). 

(e) Moreover, the nominative is used where it is not connected 
with the rest of the sentence. In a way the nominative ‘‘has a 
certain tendency to be residuary legatee of case-relations not obvi- 
ously appropriated by the other cases’? (Moulton, Expositor, Au- 
gust, 1904). So in salutations the nominative is used as a matter 
of course, as HlatdAos kAntds dadotodos (1 Cor. 1:1). Sometimes the 
structure is changed and the nominative is left suspended as 6 vux@x 
décw aitd (Rey. 3:21). Other examples of broken structure with 
the nominative are 769 jjuepau vpets (Matt. 15:32), mpacit pact 
(Mark 6:40), i803 gov) ex rv odpavdv (Matt. 8:17), dvoya aira 
*Iwavys (John 1:6). This ‘‘parenthetic nominative’’ (Moulton) is 
common in the papyri. As a matter of fact these ‘‘nominatives 
absolute are the most frequent and the most distinctly marked”’ 
(Winer) of any of the absolute uses of the cases, i. e., cases with 
no distinct connection with the sentence. See Acts 7:40, 6 yap 
Mwvojs otros. It is used in exclamations as in Matt. 3:17. So in 
Rom. 7:24, raAaizwpos ey avOpwros. The use of the nominative 
form as vocative is really vocative and is treated under that case. 

4, The vocative. 

(a) This is the case of address (xrG@ous KAyri«y) and it is Justified 
in usage, though strictly it-is not a case so far as the form goes. 
In the Sanskrit ‘‘the vocative is not considered and named by the 
native grammarians as a case like the rest’? (Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar, p. 89). It is not distinguished from the nominative 
save in the singular and not always there. When it is so distin- 
guished in the Sanskrit, it is either the mere stem or the accent is 
changed. Besides, the vocative is not an inherent part of the sen- 
tence; and yet, though without case endings, it has to be treated 
as a case for practical syntactical purposes. 

(b) The vocative is used by itself as Wdarep (John 17:1) or with 
® as in Rom. 2:1, & dvOpore. Thus in the plural 6 dydpes Iovdator 
(Acts 18:14) or dvdpes “A@nvatoe (Acts 17:22), just as in the older 
Greek. . 

(c) But the distinctive forms (merely the root) rérep and Ovyarep 
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“y, 


are not always used in the vocative, the nominative forms appear- 
ing also as Ilaryp (John 17:24) and Ovyarnp (Mark 5:34). We even j 
have Ilarip Sékare in John 17:25. Note & wAnpys, not Ajpes, in Acts’ 
13:10. The nominative form is used in apposition to the vocative’ 
form as in the Sanskrit and Homer. Thus © dv@pwre, ras 6 kpivor; 
Rom. 2:1. 

(d) The article with the nominative form, as above, is very 
common in the New Testament, though it is not unknown to the 
older Greek. It is the rule in address in the Hebrew and Aramaic 
(cf. aBBa 6 waryp, Mk. 14:36) and some of the examples are direct 
translations of the Aramaic as Mark 14:36 (above) and 76 xopdovov 
(rade0a.) In Mark 5:41. But this is by no means always the case, 
for see 76 puxpdv motunov (Luke 12:32), you little flock. In Matt. 
11:26 6 raryp is the practical equivalent of rdrep in the preceding 
verse (Simcox, Language of the N. T., p. 76). 

(e) These must be called vocatives though they have the form 
of the nominative. So 6eds in the New Testament, as in the older 
Greek, is the nominative form always save in one quotation from 
the Septuagint (Matt. 27:46). We thus have xvupre 6 beds in Rev. 
15:3. It is not surprising therefore to find Thomas saying in 
direct address to Jesus, not exclamation, “O kvpvos pov kal 6 Oeds pov 
(John 20:28). The form is nominative, but the case is vocative. 

5. The accusative. 

(a) The name is not very clear (rré@ots aituatexyn). It is more 
probably derived from airia in the sense of cause, rather than of 
accusation. Priscian calls it casus causativus. It is then by name 
the causative case, though that is again yery vague. ‘‘Accuse’’ in 
old English meant to betray or show, but the showing case would 
not distinguish it from the other oblique cases. 

(b) Howeyer, it is the oldest case and the other oblique cases 
are variations or after developments. The accusative is the normal 
oblique case for a noun unless there is some reason for it to be used 
in some other case. The presumption then is in favor of the use 
of the accusative. Even the oldest form of éyé is éyév (cf. Sanskrit 
aham). The accusative is used with verbs, substantives, and 
adjectives. 
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(c) The root idea of the accusative is extension whether of 
thought or the result of verbal action. In a general way it answers 
the question ‘‘How far?’’ (Giles, Comparative Philology, p. 303). 
The relation of the noun to the verb or other noun as shown by the 
accusative is very indefinite. The precise nature of the relation is 
determined by the character of the yerb and the noun. It is not 
known what the ending m(v) comes from. Some scholars consider 
it allied to Sanskrit md, Greek pe, others think it merely a local 
termination. 

(d) The truth seems to be that originally the accusative was 
used very loosely even after the other oblique cases arose, when 
one did not wish to differentiate sharply, so that even a point of 
space or of time could be expressed by the accusative in Sanskrit 
and even in the N. T., as épav évérny (some MSS. in Acts 10:3), dpay 
éBddpnv (John 4:52), wotav apav nfo (Rev. 3:3). 

(e) In fact in the vernacular Greek the accusative retains its old 
frequency as the normal case with verbs where the written style 
uses other cases (Mullach, Grammatik der Griechischen Vulgarsprache, 
S. 328-333), rather than locative, instrumental, dative, and even 
genitive and ablative. The same thing is observable in the old 
poets. Pindar, for example, has ‘‘a multiplicity of accusatives’’ 
(Giles). In the modern Greek the accusative has regained its old 
frequency to the corresponding disuse of the other cases. ‘‘When 
a fine sense for language is failing, it is natural to use the direct 
accusative to express any object which verbal action affects, and 
so to efface the difference between ‘transitive’ and ‘intransitive’ 
verbs’’ (Jebb, in Vincent and Dickson’s Handbook to Modern Greek, 
p- 807). Hence many verbs that were intransitive in the written 
style are transitive in the vernacular as seen in the New Testament, 
papyri, and modern Greek. The use of the other oblique cases 
served to make fine distinctions. When these distinctions were 
not sharply perceived, the use of the cases faded. The accusative 
then has made a circle. In the beginning it was the only case. 
It is again the normal case in modern Greek. So in the New Test- 
ament we have oi xpwpevor tov koopov (1 Cor. 7:31) instead of the 
instrumental 76 «dcp (cf. utor in Latin). The accusative with 
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xejc6u is found in Cretan inscriptions and in late Greek. In Acts 
27:22 Luke has apa tjuas and not the dative tiv. Soin Rev. 
2:14 we have éd/dacxev 7H Bard (dative) as in some late writers, 
perhaps partly influenced by Hebrew. 

(f) But in general we can easily see the root idea of the accusa- 
tive. For convenience we may analyze the examples and explain 
them in the light of the root idea and the history. 

(g) Extension naturally found first expression with verbs of 
motion. In Sanskrit ‘it stands especially as the goal of motion, 
with verbs of going, bringing, sending, and the like’’ (Whitney, 
Sanskrit Grammar, p. 92). In Homer this use is common with 
yerbs which imply reaching a point and in the poets the idiom con- 
tinued to be frequent both as to place and persons. In English we 
say, go home, where home is accusative. This original use of the 
accusative is not preserved in the New Testament, but in Matt. 
4:15 6d6v Oadraoons is closely related to it, by way of the sea, 

(h) Extension of space is clearly expressed by the accusative 
and is a normal development from verbs of moticn. So in John 
6:19 we have the idiom common to all Greek, éAyAakéres ody cs 
atadious eikoo. revre ) Tpidxovta, This sometimes is in the Sanskrit, 
Latin, Greek, English, ete. 

(i) Duration of time is distinctly conveyed by the root idea of 
the accusative. This idiom is a common one in the Indo-germanic 
languages. Ti db éoryjKare OAnv Ti Hu€pay dpyot; (Matt. 20:6). So 
in Luke 15:29 we have tocatra érn Sovredw oor. Compare ék dyvapiov 
tv Huepav (Matt. 20:2). But note above the old use of the accusa- 
tive where duration cannot be accented (John 4:52). 

(j) With verbs that are transitive the accusative is the natural 
case for the expression of the extension of the action of the verb to 
an external object. Not all verbs in Greek are transitive, and the 
same verb is not always transitive as €uevoy as (Acts 20:5), but 
euevey tap adrois (Acts 18:3). Besides it is not a question whether 
the verb is transitive in Sanskrit or in English, but in Greek, as 
py opviere pyre Tov obipavev pate THY ynv (James 5:12). So rdv rarépa 
avrois eXeyey (John 8:27). The Greek could look at éuvvme as trans- 
itive in the sense of swearing by and Ayo in the sense of speaking 
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about. Moreover, when the verb is transitive, it does not have to use 
the accusative, if some other case is considered more in harmony 
with the idea to be expressed. So émAavOdvoyor is used with the ac- 
cusative in Phil. 3:13 7a pév éariow, but with the genitive in Heb. 
13:2 grogevias. Sometimes the difference is quite marked as with 
dxovovtes pev THs Povgs (Acts 9:7) and ri 8 hoviv otk jKovoay (Acts 
22:9). Once-more, verbal phrases may be looked at as transitive, 
when the verb itself is intransitive, as”Apxovra Tod Aaod cov otk épels 
kaxs (Acts 23:5), and. érav Kards tuas eirwow (Luke 6:26). But. 
the great bulk of the accusatives with transitive verbs call for no 
remark as éxdAecev aidtovs (Matt. 4:21), éxrycaro xwpiov (Acts 1:18). 

“(k) Some verbs may use an accusative of the inner object or 
content (Delbrueck), or of the outer objective result. The action 
of the verb expresses itself in a word of the same root as éboByOynoay 
poBov péyav (Mark 4:41), pvddocovres dvdaxds (Luke 2:8), the so- 
called cognate accusative. Here again the idea of extension is 
obvious and vital. Sometimes the word is not identical in root, 
but only similar in sense as épxov ov épocey (Luke 1:73). In this 
last example as in others the relative is used thus as éyarn nv nyd- 
anods pe (JO. 17:26). The accusative naturally expresses the ob- 
jective result in the same way as dpaprdvovra dépapriav (1 John 5:16), 
3b dméavey. . . . 6 de £7 (Rom. 6:10). 

(1) Some verbs, moreoyer, can be used with two accusatives or, 
if time or space be considered, with three. This double accusative 
is very common in the Sanskrit. The second accusative may be 
simply in apposition with the first as oixére A€yw duds dovrovs, a 
predicate accusative. But eis is often used with this predicate ac- 
cusative as els rpopyrny attov <ixov (Matt. 21:46). One accusatiye 
may be of the person and the other of the thing as éxeivos ipas Sudden 
rdvra (John 14:26), dv airyoe 6 vids airod dprov (Matt. 7:9), ré otv 
ronow “Incotv (Matt. 27:22), épwrjow ipas Kayo Adyov eva (Matt. 
21:24), évSidioxovow adrov moppvpay (Mark 15:17), dpxiLw oe tov Oedv 
(Mark 5:7), éxpuré ce . . . . €Xavov (Heb. 1:9). With airew the 
person could be put in the ablative. So mapa and ablative in Acts 
3:2, and ddapeirar dx’ éuod (Luke 16:3). With évddioxw the gar- 
ment could be put in the locative or the instrumental. Compare 
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mepiBarcirar év iwarios Nevkois (Rey. 3:5). With xp/w the instrumental 
case could be used as in Acts 10:38 (avetuare dyéw). So the double 
accusative is sometimes optional. The accusative of the thing may 
be cognate as in Eph. 2:4 above or causative as in Mark 9:41 os 
yip av motion tuas worypiov ddaros. Sometimes the adjective alone 
expresses one of the accusatives as tuds oddtv Spedjoe (Gal. 5:2). 
(m) Some yerbs use the accusative even in the passive. It is 
a mistake to associate the accusative in one’s mind simply with 
the active voice. Many verbs are intransitive in the active voice, 
while the middle voice is just as likely to be transitive as the 
active, and indeed the passive voice may also be transitive, though 
in the nature of the case this is not so frequent as with the other 
voices. But itis to be remembered that the passive is an after 
development and may retain some of the force of the early form. 
Certainly the passive form gradually encroached on the middle 
and sometimes loses its passive idea (passive deponents). Some 
of these passive deponents are transitive and are used with the 
accusative, as pi oby poBnOnre abrovs (Matt. 10:26). But in Matt. 
10:28 note a6 trav aroxravovtov. The present middle oBeicbe is 
intransitive in Matt. 10:31 and transitive in Matt. 10:28. See also 
evtpamyoovra, tov viev pov (Matt. 21:37), édv érauyuvOy we (Mark 
8:38), poxiv EnurwOy (Matt. 16:26). Sanskrit had no proper pas- 
sive voice, but in Greek, Latin, and English some verbs that had 
two accusatives retain the accusative of the thing in the passive. 
This is natural, for the other alternatives would be a predicate 
nominative (as happens with verbs of calling, naming, making. 
for example, Heb. 5:10) or another oblique case. With the pas- 
sive of diddcxw the accusative is the only recourse in Greek, Latin, 
and English, as as édidax@nre (2 Thess. 2:15), but with verbs like 
mepiBadrrdw either the accusative is possible (as usually), zepiBeB- 
Anpevous aToAdS Aevkds (Rev. 7:9), or the locative, wepuBeBAnpevors év 
ipatio Xevxois (Rev. 3:4). See also dedenevos Tots wodas .... Kat 
H Oyis adtod covdapiw mepredédero (John 11:44), dapyoera dd/yas (Luke 
12:47), 6 éym BawriLowat (Mark 10:38), oixovopiav wemiorevpau (1 Cor. 
9:17), SepOappéevn tov votvy (1 Tim. 6:5), where there was only one 
accusative in the active or middle, that of the thing, the person 
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being in the dative. The Greek has more liberty than the Latin 
and can turn this dative into the nominative verbal subject and 
retain the accusative of the thing as in case of two accusatives. In- 
deed by analogy the Greek can greatly extend this construction as 
See merAypwpevoe Kaprov Scouocvvys (Phil. 1:11), tiv airyy cixova pera- 
poppovpeba (2 Cor. 3:18), and even tiv dAvow zepixepar (Acts 28:20) 
where the passive of the verb zepuriOym is evidently in accord- 
ance with ancient usage. There is also one example of the 
accusative with the verbal in réov in Luke 5:38, oivov véov . . . BAy- 
TEOV, 

(n) Then again the accusative as the case of extension may be 
the case of substantives or adjectives apart from any verb, as ov 
tporov (Matt. 23:37), tov dpvOudv (John 6:10), 7a mpds tov Oedv (Heb. 
2:17). In the Sanskrit ‘‘the neuter accusative of innumerable ad- 
jectives, simple or compound, is used adverbially’’ (Whitney, 
Sanskrit Grammar, p. 93). The adverb is merely a word in a fixed 
case. The Greek used a multitude of such accusatives as adverbs 
not only in the neuter (singular and plural), but in the masculine 
and the feminine singular of substantives, and the feminine singu- 
lar of adjectives. So woAd orovdadrepov (2 Cor, 8:22), roAAd exoriacey 
(Rom. 16.6), rv apxyv (John 8:25), dwpedy (Matt. 10:8). This 
use of the accusative is in perfect harmony with the idea of the 
case. 

(0) The accusative is used with the infinitive, not merely as 
object, but in a general way as the person connected with the 
action. The infinitive, like the participle, cannot have a subject, 
but it can indicate the person who has to do with the action, when 
not otherwise clear, by the accusative. So mdduw xpelav éxere Tov 
duddoxew tuas Twa TA oTorxeia (Heb. 5:12), év rh eicayayeiv tors yoveis 
76 madiov “Incotvy (Luke 2:27). This use of the accusative is found 
also in Latin and Anglo-Saxon and is in thorough accord with the 
idea of the case. The action stated in the infinitive holds good as 
far as the person mentioned is concerned. 

(p) There remains still the accusative absolute. The grammars 
generally mean by this a participle and substantive in the accusa- 
tive. But even here the accusative is not out of line with its own 
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idea, though the connection with the sentence is not very close. 
In 1 Cor. 16:6 rvxév is an example of the neuter accusative parti- 
ciple so used. There is a still larger connection of thought. An 
example may probably be found in yvdorny dvra oe (Acts 26:3), 
unless an anacoluthon is allowed. Even then the fact remains 
and the accusative is not difficult of explanation.. In Rom. 8:3 
76 ddvvatov Tod vopov may be a nominative absolute, but is just as 
naturally the accusative. In Rom. 12:18 the parenthetic phrase 
To e& tuov is accusative. 

(q) The accusative is frequently used with prepositions which 
merely accent the idea of extension in a more specialized way. 
The prepositions do not then properly govern the case, but are 
rather fuller expressions of the precise idea of the case, being them- 
selves properly adverbs. Thus we have ava péoov (Mark 7:31), de 
rov ddBov (John 7:13), ets thy rédw (Matt. 26:18), ext civ yiv (Matt. 
15:35), xara tov vopov (Luke 2:22), pera jucpas tpeis (Luke 2:46), 
rapa THv 6d6v (Matt. 20:30), wept atrév (Matt. 8:18), rpds airdv (Matt. 
3:5), trép S0tAov (Philemon 16), io rév pddvoy (Matt. 5:15). 

6. The genitowe. 

(a) It is no longer open to dispute that in Greek two cases, the 
genitive and the ablative, are found with the same ending. Moul- 
ton properly calls Winer’s definition of the genitive as ‘‘unques- 
tionably the whence-case’’ ‘‘an utterly unjustifiable procedure.’’ It 
is hopeless to try to find the explanation of the genitive in the ab- 
lative as Kuehner and Crosby did or the ablative in the genitive 
as Madvig attempted. Comparative grammar has settled this 
matter. The two cases happen in Greek to have the same form, but 
do not have the same idea, though examples occur that can be 
explained either as genitive or ablative. 

(b) The genitiye has the wrong name. It is not casus genitivus 
or mrdous yevvytuyn, but rather wraouws yevuxy as the Stoic gramma- 
rians called it. It is, then, the case of yévos, genus, kind, species, 
in a word the specifying case. It is thus a descriptive case and is 
in function adjectival, though it is not adjectival in origin. See 
qpepa mapackevns (Luke 23:54). It is a mistaxe to explain the 
ending os or oo as derived from the adjectival suffix, though it is 
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not known what the origin of the genitive ending is. It may be 
pronominal. 

(c) The use of the genitive was greatly extended in the later 
Sanskrit, and in the modern Greek it has maintained itself far 
better than the dative. The form has survived better in the Indo- 
European languages than that of any of the other cases. In fact 
in the modern Greek the form shares with the accusative the result 
of the loss of the dative. We have such constructions as 700 76 efza, 
I told himso. But in the New Testament the genitive form is not 
so used. The real genitive always tells the kind or species. It is 
this and no other. 

(d) The resultant idea will naturally greatly vary according as 
this root conception is applied to different words and different con- 
texts. It must never be forgotten that the varying resultant idea 
does not involve a change in the root idea of the case. The error 
must not be made of mistaking the translation of this resultant 
idea for the philosophical or historical explanation of the case 
itself. Meroxeoiav BaBvadvos (Matt. 1:12) is translated removal to 
Babylon, but surely the genitive does not mean ‘‘to.’’ It is dif- 
ficult to make a satisfactory grouping of a case with so many pos- 
sible combinations in detail, and the simplest analysis is the best. 
The true idea of the case will be found everywhere. 

(e) The use of the genitive with substantives is uniform in 
essence, but varied in application. 

(1) The local use of the genitive is the most objective and 
probably the earliest as with most of the cases. The local adyerbs 
airod, ov, drov, ov, maytaxod, duod are all probably in the genitive 
case, though it is possible that they are short forms of the locative 
form -of&. In Homer the genitive is thus used freely, especially 
with negatives as otk "Apyeos fev. So in the New Testament we 
have od povoy "Edéaov adda oxeddv raons THs Acias 6 ILaddos obros metoas 
peréornoey ixavoy dxdov (Acts 19:26). This usage survived in the 
vernacular and the poets. The poets are often the best source for 
actual usage of the people. Compare the Latin Romae, humi 
(really locative forms) and the Greck idiom od yjjs. It is not 
surprising therefore to find the genitive used with such local prep- 
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ositions (adverbs) as ézt, mepi, peta, evrds, wAnolov, evexev, évavTidv. 
Homer can say Aoveo Oar rorapoto, to bathe in a river, and Luke can 
use iva Bddy 7d dkpov Tod SaxtiAov airod Bdaros (16:24), where tdaros 
emphasizes clearly the kind of material in which he was to dip his 
finger. The genitive is not only used with the idea of rest, but 
even where the conception of motion is involyed, though the geni- 
tive does not, like the accusatiye, accent extension, but genus. In 
Matt. 1:11 and 12 peroxecia BaBvAdvos is thus properly a Babylon 
removal. In itself it could be a removal to Babylon or from Baby- 
lon and the solution we must seek elsewhere than in this phrase. 
The same thing holds true in regard to 7 duacropa toy “EAAjvov 
(John 7:35) and éd6s é6vav (Matt. 10:5). It is in fact the disper- 
sion of the Jews among the Greeks and the way to the Gentiles. 
Note also zotas eicevéyxwow avrév (Luke 5:19), and éxeéiys (Luke 
19:4). 

(2) The root idea of the genitive is very plain in expressions of 
time, the genitive of selection, this rather than some other time. In 
Luke 18:7 qepas kat vuxrds do not emphasize the wholeness of either 
day or night as in Luke 2:37 (vixra Kat ju<pav), but rather that both 
day and night are included. So also péons vuxrds (Matt. 25:6). See 
also 76 Aourdy (Heb. 10:13) and rod Aourod (Gal. 6:17). In Matt. 
24:20 the distinction is seen between the genitive xepavos as the 
case of genus and the locative caBBarw expressing a point of time. 
It is not strange to see dis rod caBBarov (Luke 18:12) and da€ rod 
evavtov (Heb. 9:7). In the New Testament, however, prepositions 
occur very often with expressions of time with either the accusa- 
tiye, genitive, or locative case, as eis woAAd ery (Luke 12:19), & 
qeepov (Mark 2:1), év ro racxa év tH éopty (John 2:23). 

(3) In the Sanskrit there are hardly any possessive adjectives. 
Possession 1s the most obvious and the most usual use of the geni- 
tive case, as matagas Tov dovAov TOD apxLepéws AdeiAov avTod TO driov 
(Matt. 26:51). It is the high priest’s servant, not that of another, 
and it is the servant’s ear, not another’s. Sometimes the relation- 
ship is not clearly defined, but is assumed as plain. So Mapéa 
ToxwBov (Luke 24:10) is James’s Mary, which might be his mother, 
wife, or daughter. We learn from elsewhere that it is his mother, 
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Often the genitive is used simply with the article, where the con- 
text explains, as of tod Xpucrod (Gal. 5:24), especially the neuter 
article as 74 Kaiéoapos (Mark 12:17). 

(4) Indeed the genitive may express identity (apposition) as 
modes Loddpwv «al Toudppas (2 Pet. 2:6), 4} otkéa tod oxyvous (2 Cor. 
5:1). The genitive characterizes the substantive as 76 cdpa Tis 
dpaptias (Rom. 6:6), 6 oixovdmos ris dduxias (Luke 16:8), though it 
must not be regarded as identical with the adjective (see év kawdryrte 
fens, Rom. 6:4), and even expressions like viol gwrds (1 Thess. 
5:5) are shown by the papyri not to be mere Hebraisms, but in 
accord with general Greek idiom. 

(5) It is not alone quality that can be expressed by the geni- 
tive, but also a partitive sense (possibly ablative), as 1d dexaroy tis 
modews (Rev. 11:13), and sometimes such a genitive is found alone 
with no noun as the subject of the verb as ow7dOov 8 kal roy pabnTav 
(Acts 21:16). The genitive naturally expresses price as dnvapiov 
(Rev. 6:6). 

(6) The genitive may be either subjective as 7 yap dydmrn rod 
Xpiorod ovvexe pas (2 Cor. 5:14) where it is Christ’s love for Paul 
that constrains him, or objective as éxere riorw Oeod (Mark 11:22) 
or éml evepyeoia dvOpdrov dabevots (Acts 4:9) when the good deed is 
done to the man, not by him. In 7 8 710d mvevparos Braodypia 
(Matt. 12:31) we have a good instance of the objective genitive. 
There is nothing in the genitive itself to determine when the usage 
is subjective or objective. In itself it is neither. That is 4 matter 
for the context. 

(7) Ina word the genitive is the general or genus case and the 
precise specifying lies in the word, not the case. Bémricpa petavoias 
(Mark 1:4) is therefore repentance baptism; what the precise rela- 
tion is between the two is not set forth by the case. In tiv yéevvay 
rod mupds (Matt. 5:22) Gehenna is described as characterized by fire. 

(8) Most frequently the genitive comes after the limiting word 
as in Matt. 5:22 above, but observe ‘“EAAjvwy word 7AHGos (Acts 14:1) 
and % Tod wvevpatos BAacpyuta (Matt. 12:51). 

(9) Two and even three genitives can be used together, as tov 
putirpov Tod evayyedlov THs ddEys TOD Xpurrod (2 Cor. 4:4). 
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(f) The use of the genitive with adjectives is naturally more or 
less parallel to that with substantives. So dgov rijs peravoias (Matt. 
3:8), wAnpys xdpitos (John 1:14) though Latin here has the abla- 
tive (or is it instrumental?) with plenus, cvpudpdovs ris eixdvos (Rom. 
8:29), evoxos aiwviov duaptypatos (Mark 3:29), évvoyos Xpurrot (1 Cor. 
9:21), and even 7a avré tov raypdrov (1 Pet. 5:9). Occasionally 
the participle is so used as 76 ciOcpevoy Tod vowov (Luke 2:27). 

(g) Adverbs and hence prepositions may be used with the geni- 
tive when the meaning of the adverb is in accord with the idea of 
the case. So déiws trav dyfwov (Rom. 16:2), and prepositions like 
petaéd Tod yaod Kal Tod Ovowornpiov (Matt. 23:35), éyyis ris Avddas 
(Acts 9:38), rAyoiov rod xwpiov (John 4:5), €ow quay (2 Cor. 4:16), 
evros tuov (Luke 17:21), péxpe rns ojpepov Huepas (Matt. 28:15), ews 
tov Xpictod (Matt. 1:17), dype Tldgov (Acts 13:6), evexev éuod (Matt. 
10:18), emt ris yjs (Col. 1:16), pe judy (Matt. 1:23), car’ éuod 
(Luke 11:23), epi rod “Inoot (Acts 28:23), avri roAdGv (Matt. 20:28), 
&a Tod tpopyrov (Matt. 1:22). 

(h) The genitive is very common with verbs, where the idea of 
species is accented. With verbs the genitive is this and no other, 
while the accusative with verbs is this and no more (Broadus). 

(1) What is called the predicate genitive is a very obvious use 
of the case as révra tov éorw (1 Cor. 3:21). 

(2) Some verbs lend themselves more readily to the idea of the 
genitive, though very few verbs can be said always to require the 
genitive rather than the accusative. See previous discussion of 
the accusative. So some verbs of sensation as wdyta pov peuvynobe 
(1 Cor. 11:2) like vernacular English ‘‘remember of?’ pvnovevere 
THs yuvoikds Abt (Luke 17:32), but pyypovevere rods révre dptovus (Matt. 
16:9) ; émrabecbar Tod epyov ipov (Heb. 6:10), but ra peév driow ém- 
AavOavopevos (Phil. 3:18); abrod dxovere (Mark 9:7), but jqxoveey tov 
acracpov (Luke 1:41); yetoera’ pov rod deirvov (Luke 14:24), but 
éyevoato To voup (John 2:9) ; éyw cov dvacunv (Philemon 20), éuavéwy 
ameadns (Acts 9:1); Kav Anpiov O’yn tod dpovs (Heb. 12:20); xadrod 
épyou émiOvpet (1 Tim. 3:1), but érOvujoa atryvy (Matt. 5:28); 
émioxomns dpéyera (1 Tim. 8:1), yenovow doréwy (Matt. 23:27), but 
yepovra dvopata BrAaodnpias (Rey. 17:3). 
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(8) Another group of verbs that often use the genitive exhibit 
one’s concern for, or estimate of, a matter. These verbs do not 
differ greatly from the preceding list, as éreuediOy airod (Luke 
10:34); wy ddAvydpe madecas xvpiov (Heb. 12:5); rav idiwv ob rpovod 
(1 Tim. 5:8); rod idfov viod otk épefoaro (Rom. 8:32); mpabjvos 
modXod (Matt. 26:9); avjoaro tins dpyvptov (Acts 7:16); eyxadrctobax 
oracews (Acts 19:40) ; duaAjs tysjs d&tovcOwoav (1 Tim. 5:17). 

(4) There is still another group of verbs of a more objective 
character as of Soxotvtes apxev tav eOvav Kataxpiedovow aitav (Mark 
10:42); Baowreder tis “Tovdaias (Matt. 2:22); rhs tuav efovcias peré- 
xovow (1 Cor. 9:12); Kexowdvyxey aiparos (Heb. 2:14), but pa xowever 
dpaptios GAXotpias (1 Tim. 5:22); éreAaBero airod (Matt. 14:31); 
expatynoe THS xEtpds aiTas (Matt. 9:25), but xparjoas tov “Iwavyv (Matt. 
14:3); madcas airov ths xepds (Acts 8:7); rod Evds avOcEerar (Luke 
16:13). Some verbs eyidently use the genitive as a result of the 
change of idea wrought in the verb by the preposition xara used in 
composition, as aicxivns katadpovyoas (Heb. 12:2), cov xatapapre- 
podow (Matt. 27:15), careyéAwy airod (Matt. 9:24). 

(5) It is not possible to decide positively whether what is called 
the genitive absolute is genitive or ablative. In Sanskrit the in- 
strumental (associative) is sometimes so used and the locative 
often, while in Anglo-Saxon the dative is the case for absolute 
clauses with a participle. This is especially true of Wycliff, but 
this dative form is sometimes instrumental. In Latin the case so 
used is the ablative as generally considered, but here again the 
instrumental and the ablative have the same form. Mullach 
(Grammatik, p. 857) says that in Greek the genitive absolute be- 
longs to the higher style, and was not used much in the vernac- 
ular. In the modern Greek vernacular (Jebb) this idiom has 
practically disappeared and conjunctions and finite verbs are used 
instead. But in the papyri this construction is used with great 
frequency and freedom. In the New Testament the usage is hardly 
so common and occurs chiefly in the historical books. Note dva- 
xopyoavtwy aitév (Matt. 2:13). Sometimes, as in the earlier Greek, 
the genitive absolute is used where the participle might have been 
made to agree with a substantive or pronoun in the sentence, as 
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radra Se adrod évOupnbevtos épavy aitd (Matt. 1:20), and eyen when 
it is the subject of the principal verb as pryotevbetons THs pytpds 
airod Maps... . eipéy (Matt. 1:18). If this construction is 
really the genitive, and not ablative, the genitive of the substan- 
tive or pronoun has its usual explanation and the participle is an 
adjective in agreement. 

7. The ablative. The remaining uses of the genitive form, not 
genitive in idea, are ablative. The old ablative ending ¢ or d, seen 
in some words, Latin inscriptions like domod, Greek &s(7), 7@s(r), 
oipavobev, Umbrian tu (out of), Anglo-Saxon @ (out of), is held by 
some to be demonstrative like Sanskrit ta. But, whatever may be 
true as to the origin of the original ending, the idea of the case is 
clear. It is the case of origin or separation, casus ablativus as 
Julius Caesar called it, rrdoxs ddaiperixy. .This is the ‘‘whence’’ 
case of Winer. Like the genitive, the ablative is used possibly 
with substantives, certainly with adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
and verbs. 

(a) Homer could say éAvyq évdravois rodéuovo, Short is the rest 
from war. But, as in Latin the ablative disappears from use with 
substantives, so in Greek, unless indeed some examples of the so- 
called partitive genitive may not more properly be considered 
ablative, as €v rovrwy (Matt. 6:29). This is rendered more prob- 
able by the frequent use of dé or e€ with the ablative in similar 
examples, as tiva dé tov dv0 (Matt. 27:21), ris €& duev (Luke 12:25). 
It is possible to think of dKcorvvy Ge0d (Rom. 1:17) as ablative, 
righteousness from God, but it is more likely the genitive, God’s 
kind of righteousness. 

(b) But certainly the ablative occurs in the New Testament 
with some adjectives. It is common enough in the earlier Greek 
as in Plato émorijuns Kevds, éhevOepos aidods. So S€vor rv diabykav 
(Eph. 2:12), dzefpacros xaxév (James 1:13), and other verbal ad- 
jectives like didexrot God (John 6:45), ddaxrois avevparos (1 Cor. 
2:18); yervytois yovarxOv (Matt. 11:11), «rnrot "Inoot Xpucrod (Rom. 
1:6), and participles also as ebAoynpévor tod rarpés (Matt. 25:34). 
Moreover, the ablative may be used after the comparative form of 
the adjective, peLwy tod xvpiov (John 13:16), puxpdrepos aévrww 
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(Mark 4:31), and also after the superlative as mp&rés pov (John 
1215); 

(c) The ablative is very common in the New Testament with 
adverbs and so with prepositions. The growth of prepositions in 
addition to the mere case is especially noticeable with the ablative. 
So xepis rapaBorAs (Matt. 13:34), dvev yoyyvopotd (1 Peter 4:9), éx- 
Tos TOU cdparos (1 Cor. 6:18), &w THs oixias (Matt. 10:14), drep 3xAov 
(Luke 22:6), ewOev ris rédews (Rev. 14:20), wdqv tod wAotov (Acts 
27:22); possibly also éaiow pov (Matt. 3:11), eurpoober rav dvOparwv 
(Matt. 5:16), wépav rod “Iopdavov (Matt. 4:25), imoxdtw tav roddv 
(Mark 6:11); so also dé ood (Matt. 5:29), & rod tdaros (Mark 
1:10), zap’ airdy (Matt. 2:4), id révtwv (Acts 22:12), ixtp rdvtov 
(2 Cor. 5:15), zpd rod wacya (John 11:55), zpos tijs tuerepas swrnplas 
(Acts 27:34). The ablative idea of comparison (separation) is in 
several of these prepositions. A number of adverbs are them- 
selves in the ablative as otrws, was, dvw, etc. 

(d) The ablative occurs rather often with verbs (though not so 
frequently as the accusative, genitive, or dative), where the idea 
of separation or origin is dominant. So idas émaArvcews od yiveras 
(2 Peter 1:20), dv twes aoroynouvres (1 Tim. 1:6), éxddvoer adrods 
tov BovAnparos (Acts 27:43), qv nKxovoaré pov (Acts 1:4), éexparotvro 
Tov py emvyvavor (Luke 24:16), torepodvras ris ddéys Tod Geod (Rom. 
3:23), refrerar codpias (James 1:5), eden avrod (Luke 5:12), ddécw 
avT@ Tov pavva (Rey. 2:17) where the part is contrasted with the 
whole (compare the ablative in ék rod dprov éoférw, 1 Cor. 11:28, 
and éo@ie aro rdv yrxiwy, Matt. 15:27), ov Bpadvver Kipios THs éray- 
yeAtas (2 Peter 3:9); so also with a number of compound verbs as 
ddtorato tov iepod (Luke 2:37), tmepBadrdrgovoay tis yvwooews (Kph. 
3:19), danrAdXotpwwopevor THs Cons (Eph. 4:18), droorycovtaé twes Tis 
niatews (1 Tim. 4:1), dreorepnpevor rijs ddnOeias (1 Tim. 6:5), duad- 
épere avtov (Matt. 6:26). Cf. also ris xdpuros eEeréoare (Gal. 5:4). 
In examples like Heb. 12:11, ov doxe? yapas civar dAAG Avdays, and 
Acts 20:8, éyevero yvduns, we probably have the ablative. See 
émaAvoews in 2 Peter 1:20. 

8. The locative. In Greek most of the dative and instrumental 
examples are locative in form. Bopp considered the locative end- 
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ing 7 to be the root of the old demonstrative pronoun. But in 
actual Greek usage locative forms are used also as instrumental 
and dative, while dative forms are used freely as locative and in- 
strumental (Giles, Comparative Philology, p. 330). The case is very 
common in the Sanskrit with its distinctive ending, while in Latin 
these three cases and-the ablative have the same form save that in 
the singular the dative sometimes has a separate ending. In Gothic 
the three cases have no distinction in form, but in Anglo-Saxon 
the instrumental and the dative have separate endings and some 
locatives occur as here, there, where. See Skeat and March. The 
Latin uses the locative case freely as humi, Romae (at), Corinthi. In 
Homer the locative is far more common than in the later Greek, 
while in the modern Greek vernacular the locative along with the 
datiye disappears save with a few prepositions. The significance 
of the locative is very simple. In Sanskrit Whitney calls it the in 
case, and so it is in Greek. It indicates a point within limits and 
corresponds in idea with the English in, on, among, at, by, the re- 
sultant conception varying according to the meaning of the words 
and the context. In every instance it is not hard to see the simple 
root idea of the case, a point with limits set by the word and con- 
text. 

(a) The locative is used thus with substantives and verbs to 
express location in space. In Homer it is very common to have 
the simple locative with names of towns, countries, crowds, ete. 
But in the New Testament, as usually in the Attic prose, a preposi- 
tion is nearly always so used with the locative as év’A@yjvats (1 Thess. 
3:1). However observe Anotats repierecev, (Luke 10:30). In Jas. 
2:25 we have €érépa 660 éxBadovoa, and with several verbs expressing 
the idea of going the locative is used as qopeverOar tais ddois abroy 
(Acts 14:16), ororxotor rots txveot (Rom. 4:12). But the old loca- 
tive with expressions of place is preserved in the adverb yapac 
(John 18:6), though oko, atr6A, mot no longer appear in the New 
Testament. But «kA» (Mark 3:54) occurs several times. And 
the locative is still used with outward objects as tO wAowupiw 7AGov 
(John 21:8), whereas in Matt. 14:13 we read év wAofw; and in Luke 
3:16 we have teat. Barrio, while in Matt. 3:11 the text is Baril 
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év véari, as in Mark 1:8; Acts 1:5; 11:16 the locative téare appears 
without év. See also the locative in Eph. 5:26, xa@apicas rd Xourpw 
tov voaros; John 19:2, éreOyxay airod rH Kehadry; Acts 14:8, ddvvaros 
trois wooiy; and 1 Cor. 9:13, 76 Avowornpiv wapedpevovres. 

(b) The locative without a preposition is freely used with many 
expressions of time asin Sanskrit, Latin, Anglo-Saxon. Here, of 
course, the time is viewed as a point, not duration (accusative), 
nor distinction (genitive). Observe difference between 76 oa¢BBarov 
and tH pud caBBarwv in Luke 24:1. So the locative occurs with 
expressions like r7 tpity juéea (Matt. 20:19), tavrn ti vuxré (Luke 
12:20), airy rH dpa (Luke 2:38), terdpry pvdaxy (Matt. 14:25), ro 
oaBBdarw (Luke 6:9), rots caBBaow (Matt. 12:1), 77 éopry (Luke 
2:41), érépars yeveats (Eph. 3:5), rots yeveoious airotd (Mark 6:21). 
With most of the phrases mentioned above év is also used and 
other expressions of time always use év. The ey adds little, if any- 
thing, in point of fact to the true idea of the locative case, but it 
constantly increases in use. The locative appears in some tem- 
poral adverbs as wépvou (2 Cor. 8:10), ded (2 Cor. 6:10), ware (2 
Cor. 12:19). But Brugmann (Gi. Gr., 8. 252) considers zdAou 
and xapaé dative forms. 

(c) The locative is naturally common with many figurative ex- 
pressions without év as well as with év. The root idea of the case 
meets every demand for the explanation of all these examples as 
of mTwxXol TH mrvevpate (Matt. 5:3), rots eeow mepurareiv (Acts 21:21), 
oxnpate evpebeis (Phil. 2:8), rH xaxia vymudlere (1 Cor. 14:20), sopevo- 
pean TO PdBw (Acts 9:31), Barrice ipas mvevpare dyiw (Mark 1:8), 
bray mepacpois Tepiréeonte mouidos (James 1:2), xepdypadov trois ddy- 
paow (Col. 2:14), xabapot 7 xapdia (Matt. 5:8). 

(d) The locative is not used in the Greek New Testament with 
as many prepositions as in Homer. Originally nearly all the prep- 
ositions used the locative, but this case gradually disappeared with 
most of these prepositional adverbs. So in the New Testament 
dudi, peta, bd, dvd, mepi no longer use the locative, but, as in 
Homer (Monro, Homeric Grammar, p. 101), so in the New Testa- 
ment the locative is often used after verbs-compounded with them 
as well as with év, mapa, éré, See examples above. Here as always 
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the prepositions do not govern the locative, but ‘‘stand to it in the 
relation of adverbial elements strengthening and directing its mean- 
ing’? (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 103). A number of prepo- 
sitions like dui, év (évé), emi, wept, mpos (mporé), are themselves in 
the locative case. There are only four prepositions that use the 
locative in the New Testament. They are év, émi, wapd, mpds. AS 
examples see év T@ “lopdavyn (Matt. 3:6), éxt Ovpars (Matt. 24:33), 
rapa TH otavpo tod “Incod (John 19:25), mpds tO pryueto (John 
20:11). 

(e) What is called the pregnant construction of the locative or 
the accusative appears in the New Testament in connection with 
év and eis. In the older Greek the cases without prepositions were 
so used. In such instances either the accusative is used with a 
verb of rest as very often with ¢«is and zapa.(so 6 «is tov dypdv in 
Mark 13:16 and ordoa éricw mapa tovs rddas airod in Luke 7:38) or 
the locative is used with a yerb of motion as 6 éuBawas per’ éuod tHv 
xeipa ev TH TpvBAw (Matt. 26:23) where Mark (14:20) has és ré 
tpvBrov. It is a difference of conception in harmony with each 
case. The accusative suggests extension and the locative empha- 
sizes location. The accusative is so used more frequently than the 
locative. Eis and év were originally the same and eis constantly 
encroaches on év. 

9. The instrumental case. The history of this case is not as clear 
as that of the others. It is possible that there are here two cases 
combined, an old associative case with the ending a@ as in dua, taxa, 
and the true instrumental case with the ending bhi for singular and 
bhis for plural. 4 does occur in Homer for the singular as Oeddr 
and ¢w for the plural as #eo¢w, but in Homer these endings are 
used not only for the instrumental, but also for the locative, the 
ablative, and possibly the dative also (Brugmann, Griechische 
Grammatik, 8. 239). Moreover in the Sanskrit singular a is the 
ending and in the plural bhis. Itis possible therefore that we have 
only the one case, which has developed the instrumental idea from 
that of association. The two conceptions are close kin and it is not 
hard for association to develop into agent or instrument. Our 
English with is a pertinent example which originally had merely 
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the idea of association (by, near), but has developed into that of 
agency. And the same thing is true of by. It is proper therefore 
to treat it as one case with the original significance of mere associa- 
tion and a later idea of instrumental association. It was once used 
with expressions of place but it no longer so appears in the New 
Testament unless érepa 686 ék Badotou (James 2:25) be so taken (loca- 
tive most probably). Even ory and rq are not used in the New 
testament. But in Westcott and Hort’s text for Acts 21:28 we do 
have zavray7. 

» (a) The instrumental does occur in the N. T. in expressions of 
time where a considerable period of time is presented. The acc. 
might here be used, but the instr. is an old Indo-germanic usage. 
So in John 2:20 we have recoapdxovra kai €& erecw oixodounOy. Cf. 
also Acts 13:20 where we have ws éreow rerpaxoctous Kal mevTyKovTa, 
for the whole period. See Luke 8:29 zoddvis ypdvas, Acts 8:11 
ixave xpovw (cf. Luke 8:27), Rom. 16:25 ypovos aiwvious. 

(b) The idea of association or accompaniment occurs in a num- 
ber of examples, as opida aitrd (Acts 24:26), érepolvyodtvres arioras 
(2 Cor. 6:14), pepeypevnv mupt (Rev. 15:2), xowwvetre rots tod Xpurrod 
mrabnpacw (1 Peter 4:13), jxorovOnoary aité (Mark 1:18), éxodAAnOn Evi 
(Luke 15:15), ovedrero 8 aird (Acts 20:4), peroxyy Sixaroovvy Kat 
avouia (2 Cor. 6:14). Prepositions and other cases are sometimes 
used with some of these verbs, but these are clear examples of the 
associative instrumental. Cf. ets ixdvrnow aire (Jo. 12:18), 

(c) Allied to the above usage is the instrumental with words of 
likeness. The correspondence is a figurative association, as dmocos 
atte (John 9:9), tous jyiv (Matt. 20:12), mapopodlere traous Kexov- 
tapevors (Matt. 23:27), ro aird rH eEvpnuevy (1 Cor. 11:5), eoucev Krv- 
dwn Garacons (James 1:6). 

(d) This idea of association is very common with expressions 
of manner, where the idea is going on towards means or instru- 
ment. So we explain «i éyw xdpute peréxyw (1 Cor. 10:30), mavri 
tpomw, eite mpopdace eire ddnOeia (Phil. 1:18), dxaradrvrrw tH Kepudy 
(1 Cor. 11:5), r&va pice dpyjs (Eph. 2:3), Kvmpus ro yeve (Acts 
4:36), and even zpocevy? mpoonvéaro (James 5:17) and @avarw reA- 
evtdrw (Matt. 15:4) for, though answering to the Hebrew infini- 
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tive absolute, this construction is common in Homer. <A number 
of adverbs in the instrumental case illustrate this usage as zavoueé 
(Acts 16:34), taxa (Rom. 5:7), ravrAnbec (Luke 23:18), waévryn 
(Acts 24:3), xpvdy (Eph. 5:12), id (1 Cor. 12:11), dypoota (Acts 
16:37), dua (Acts 24:26), and the preposition pera and the con- 
junction iva. 

(e) The instrumental case is also used to express the idea of 
cause or ground. This conception likewise wavers between asso- 
ciation and means. Thus we have rowvras yap Ovoias edapeoreirac 
(Heb. 13:16), 77 dmoria eSexrAacOnoav (Rom. 11:20), py SeviLeorOe rie 
ev tpiv wupdoe (1 Pet. 4:12), va wy tO otavpeG tot Xpictod dwdKwvras 
(Gal. 6:12). 

({) Means or instrument can thus be naturally expressed by 
this case. Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 489) calls it the imple- 
mentive case. The verb ypdoxa: obviously, like wtor in Latin, has 
the instrumental case as odd mappyoia xpwopeba (2 Cor. 3:12). 
Other illustrations are cvvamrnyOy tH troxpice (Gal. 2:13), nrAadey 7d 
pipw (Luke 7:38), dveirey 8 "TaxwBov . . . . waxaipn (Acts 12:2), de- 
ddpactar tH pice. (James 3:7), dAdvoeor dedecba (Mark 5:4), od 
Pbaprois, apyvpiw } xpvoiw, éutpwOyTe, . . . . GAAG TYyulw aipare (1 Pet. 
1:18 f.), werAnpwpevorvs macy adicia (Rom. 1:29), xapitié ore ceowo- 
pevor (Eph. 2:8), & rus nrryrae (2 Peter 2:19); and probably also 
TH yap Amid. éowOnuev (Rom. 8:24) and xataxavoe mpi aoBéeorw 
(Matt. 3:12) though these could also be locative. The agent with 
passive verbs may also be expressed in the instrumental case as 
ovdev agvov Gavarou éotiv werpayyevoy aito (Luke 23:15), and probably 
Kayo evpeO® ipiv (2 Cor. 12:20), though this may possibly be a true 
dative (Brugmann, Giriechische Grammatik, 8. 400). 

(g) The instrumental case is used to express measure in com- 
parative phrases. In English the is in the instrumental case in 
phrases like the more, the less, as is shown by the Anglo-Saxon 
thy (the). The accusative gradually displaces the instrumental in 
Greek for this idea, yet it appears several times in Hebrews as in 
10:25, rocovrw padrov dow Bremere. See also wodAdA@ padrdrov (Mark 
10:48). 

(h) Only two prepositions use the instrumental in Greek, dua 
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and ovv. In Latin cwm is used with the instrumental and in San- 
skrit sam (ov). See dua adrois (Matt. 13:29) and ow 7d éyyAw 
wAnGos (Luke 2:13). Verbs compounded with owy take the instru- 
mental very often as cwnyépOyre 76 Xpiord (Col. 3:1), va po ovv- 
avTiAdByrat (Luke 10:40), cvvyatperé wor (Phil.2:18). There are other 
ways of expressing many of the above ideas in Greek than by the 
instrumental case as prepositions grew into common use. For 
instance, cause or ground can be clearly conveyed by Sd and the 
accusative, manner by év and the locative, and even means or 
instrument by év and the locative as dzoxreivar év poudaia (Rev. 6:8). 
This last construction is like the Hebrew idiom, it is true, but it is 
also occasionally present in the older Greek and survives in the 
papyri. Greek, like other languages, and more than some, had 
flexibility and variety in the expression of the same idea. 

10. The dative. This Greek case, according to Brugmann, 
Griechische Grammatik, 8. 226. coalesced in form with the loca- 
tive and instrumental after they had lost distinction in endings. 
So then in Greek the union was first between the locative and 
instrumental. The case-endings of the three cases which thus 
united are partly locative (1, w+), partly dative (ac), and partly 
instrumental (a in adverbs and dialects, ¢e in Homer, and possibly 
-os). Clearer traces of the difference in endings survive in Greek 
than in the ablative. In afew words both locative and dative 
forms occur in Greek (oikou, otckw). In Latin the dative singular 
is often separate from locative, instrumental, and ablative. Butin 
both Greek and Latin the function of these cases remains distinct 
after the forms are blended. In the modern Greek vernacular this 
form for all three vanishes. For the dative it was eis and the accusa- 
tive or even the genitiye form by itself. So in English the dative 
form has gone save with some pronouns like him, me, though the 
case is used either without any sign or usually with to, as I gave 
John a book or I gave a book to John. See in Wyclyf’s Bible, ‘Be- 
lieve ye to the gospel’” (Mark 1:15). The idea of the dative 
(mrdcis Sorin, casus dativus, the giving case) is very simple. 
It is the case of personal interest and accents one’s personal 
adyantage or disadvantage. It is chiefly used with persons 
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or things personified. Itis thus a purely grammatical case (rein 
grammatisch) like the nominative and vocative, and therefore is 
not properly used with prepositions. So alsoit is not often used 
with expressions of place, for even épxouat oor taxv (Rey. 2:16) is 
not place, but person, though the verb is a verb of motion. In 
Heb. 12:18,22 place occurs with the dative. Cf. also Acts 9:3. 
The dative, like the other cases, has a variety of applications for 
its fundamental idea. 

(a) It is thus naturally the indirect object of verbs as rpoaédepov 
aito maidia (Mark 10:13), 6 8€ épy adrots (Mark 9:12), pH dare 76 
dyvov Tots kvot (Matt. 7:6), des juiv ra dherrjpara yuav (Matt. 6:12), 
though the dative is not necessary in such examples as jveyxov abrov 
mpos avtov (Mark 9:20), erev mpds tov Siwwva (Luke 5:10). 

(b) But the dative may be also the direct object of transitive 
verbs where the personal interest of the subject is emphasized. So 
we have nrebyoate TH Ged (Rom. 11:30), éreiGovro aire (Acts 5:36), 
qriatow avtois (Luke 24:11), Ged dpéoar (Rom. 8:8), dovrAetw cor 
(Luke 15:29), zpocexive: aire (Matt. 18:26), émucretoare ait (Mark 
11:31), traxovovew avto (Luke 8:25), Boyde por (Matt. 15:25), diy- 
kovouv ato (Matt. 4:11), Aatpevey avrG (Luke 1:74). 

(c) The dative is also common with intransitive verbs which 
yet have personal relations. Some of these are examples of ‘‘ad- 
vantage or disadvantage.’’ Note r/ iptv doce? (Matt. 18:12), rpere 
aylos (Eph. 5:3), pa pepyvate tH Woyn (Matt. 6:25), dmebavomey rH 
dpaptia (Rom. 6:2), épp76y trois dpxaios (Matt. 5:21), épavn aira 
(Matt. 1:20), éyevero aire (Acts 7:40), Gf tO Oe (Rom. 6:10), 7d 
idm Kvpiw orjKe (Rom. 14:4), évetyev atr@ (Mark 6:19), and even by 
itself as 6e6 (2 Cor. 5:13). Cf. Luke 18:31. Some of these datives 
are in the predicate and are called predicate datives, but the ex- 
planation is the same, personal interest. Cf. further Matt. 23:31; 
Jo. 16:7; Matt. 17:4; 2 Cor. 2:18,15. 

(d) Indeed the dative may be used to express possession, when 
the predicate noun is in that case, as ov« hv avrois téros (Luke 2:7), 
tpiv éorw 7 erayyedia (Acts 2:39), édy yevnral tin avOpdrw Exatov mpd- 
Bora (Matt. 18:12). 

(e) What is called the ethical dative does not differ in essence 
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from the fundamental dative idea. It is in reality the dative of 
advantage or disadvantage. In fact it is little else in resultant 
meaning than the pure dative conception. Compare the English 
‘“‘hear me this,’’ ‘‘look you,’’ etc. So possibly Rev. 2:16, épxopai 
ao. See also Mark 1:24, ré jutv cat cot. As for aoretos 7H bed (Acts 
7:20), dvvara rd Ged (2 Cor. 10:4), and rots rrwxovs TH Koopw (Jas. 
2:5), there may be a Hebraism (Blass), but that is not necessary, 
and certainly it is not straining the dative to use it thus. 

(f) It is not possible to reach a final decision as to whether it is 
the dative or the instrumental that is sometimes used with the 
perfect passive. The Sanskrit had the passiye so little developed 
that we can get little help, but the Latin seems to use the dative 
though we cannot be sure. The New Testament has no example 
of the dative with the verbal adjective in reos, but in Luke 23:15 we 
read ovdev aévoy Oavarov éoriv rexpaypevov aito. If we have here the da- 
tive, it is with the idea of having a thing done for one. See also 
mpos TO Oeabjva advrois (Matt. 6:1), avra ebpebjvar (2 Peter 3:14) where 
either the dative or the instrumental is possible. 

(g) The dative can be used with substantives indeed, especially 
verbal substantives, that have the idea of personal interest. So 
edxapirtion TH Ged (2 Cor. 9:12), 7H dé Ged xdpis (2 Cor. 2:14). With 
adjectives therefore the dative is very common, such adjectives as 
povoyerns TH pytpl (Luke 7:12), xaddv cot éorw (Matt. 18:8), mori 
To kupiw (Acts 16:15), debs tH ovpaviw érracig (Acts 26:19), ixavov 
tO toovrw (2 Cor. 2:6), dpeora attd (John 8:29), dpxerdv ro pabyty 
(Matt. 10:25), cwrypis waow (Titus 2:11), .. . . dajxooe (Acts 
7:39), ddeAripa rots avOpwros (Titus 3:8), pavepdov éyevero tH Papaw 
(Acts 7:18), évavrios avrots (Mark 6:48). 

(h) Most of the Greek infinitives are in the dative case, all 
those ending in -a. This is plain in the Sanskrit and in Homer, 
where the true dative idea is preserved usually in the infinitive. 
Compare the old English, ‘‘What went ye out for to see?’ The 
infinitives in -a: are all dative in form though the dative idea is 
only preserved where design is contemplated as 7A@opev mpookuvjoa 
oir (Matt. 2:2). 

(i) Sometimes it is not possible to decide whether a form is 
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locative, instrumental, or dative, as tpody r7 defua (Acts 2:35) which 
may be to lift up at the right hand, or by the right hand, or to the 
right hand. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

1. The reason for the use of prepositions. Originally in the 
Indo-germanic tongues there were no prepositions at all. 

The Sanskrit has no proper class of prepositions. The cases at 
first do all the work of expressing word relations. In modern 
French and English (save genitive and pronouns) the prepositions 
do it all except what is done by the order of words. Thereisthusa 
striking development in the Indo-germanic tongues. In a word, 
then, prepositions are used to bring out more sharply the idea of 
case. The various relations between words came to be too com- 
plicated for the cases by themselves. 

2. What are prepositions? They are in themselves merely 
adverbs. But these adverbs are themselves in cases. All prepo- 
sitions then are adverbial. In Homer the adyerb and the prepo- 
sition go hand in hand. Instead of its being exceptional for adverbs 
to be used as prepositions, that is the normal history of each one. 
The Sanskrit began to use set case-forms of nouns as adverbial 
prepositions, chiefly with the genitive and accusative, and a few 
with locative, instrumental, and ablative. None were used with 
the dative, and naturally so. They were originally local in mean- 
ing (Delb., Grund., IV.,S. 134) and the same root idea is always 
carried from the local usage to other applications such as time and 
metaphors. All prepositions were originally case-forms of nouns 
or pronouns and in some the case is still plain, as the locative in 
éri, dvri, the accusative in xdpw (still found as substantive also). 
The so-called adverbial prepositions mark a stage in the progress 
from noun to preposition, from local adverbs to adverbs used with 
cases and then to fixed prepositions. It is not at all clear that the 
preposition was used first in composition with verbs, as the mean- 
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ing of the word might imply. The free position of the preposition 
in Homer argues against it. The preposition was always allowed 
freedom with verbs, sometimes separate, sometimes with the verb, 
and then again repeated after the verb. The case used after a 
compound verb is not necessarily the case common with the prep- 
osition, but rather the resultant of the preposition and the verb. 
Strictly speaking, prepositions do not ‘‘govern’’ cases. Rather the 
cases called in the aid of prepositions to help express more clearly 
case relations. Examples of the adverbial use of prepositions with 
no effect on the case survive in the New Testament. So dvd, Rey. 
21:21; Mark 14:19; xara, Rom. 12:5. 

3. The so-called ‘‘improper’’ prepositions are therefore very 
proper, as proper, in fact, as any others. Every preposition is a 
prepositive (or, as sometimes, postpositive) adverb. The New 
Testament shows a considerable list, as does the xowy (and all Greek 
indeed), of prepositions that are still used also as adverbs and 
which are not used in composition with verbs. But composition 
with verbs is merely a matter of development after the adverb or 
preposition has been formed. Here are those that meet us in the 
aed 2 

apa With the associative instrumental (Matt. 13:29); - 
avev with the ablative (Matt. 10:29); 

aytixpus With genitive (Acts 20:15) ; 

arévavte with genitive (Matt. 27:61); 

arep with ablative (Luke 22:6) ; 

dxpt with the genitive (Luke 4:13); 

éyyvs with genitive (Jo. 3:23) or dative (Acts 9:38); 
extés With ablative (2 Cor. 12:2); 

éurpoobev with ablative (Matt. 5:16); 

evavtiov with genitive (Luke 1:6); 

evexa With genitive (Luke 6:22); 

evecey (Matt. 5:10), etvexey (Luke 4:18) ; 

évrés with genitive (Luke 17:21); 

évomov with genitive (Lu. 1:15); 

ew with ablative (Matt. 10:14) ; 

ew6ev with ablative (Rey. 14:20); 
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éravw with genitive (Matt. 5:14); 
éréxewa With ablative (Acts 7:43); 
éow with genitive (Mark 15:16); 
ews with genitive (Luke 10:15); 
xatévavte With genitive (Matt.21:2); 

Cf. e&vavre with genitive (Luke 1:8) ; 
xatevworrvov With genitive (Eph. 1:4); 
KixAw with genitive (Rev. 4:6); 
peoov with genitive (Phil. 2:15); 

_peraév with genitive (Luke 16:26); 
pexpe With genitiye (Matt. 11:23) ; 
ériow with ablative (Matt. 4:19); 
dmb with ablative (Matt. 15:23); 
é~é possibly ablative (Matt. 28:1); 
mapextos With ablative (Matt. 5:32) ; 
mapamAnovov with genitive (Phil. 2:27); 
mepay with ablative (Mark 3:8); 
mAnv with ablative (Acts 8:1); 
mAnoiov with genitive (John 4:5); 
trepmepicood with ablative (Eph. 3:20); 
trepexava With ablative (2 Cor. 10:16) ; 
trepavw With ablative (Eph. 1:21); 
troxatw with ablative (Mark 6:11) ; 
xépw with genitive (Eph. 3:1); 
xepis with ablative (Matt. 13:34). 
dvtirepa with abl. or gen. (Lu. 8:26). Cf. dmrévarre, 
xvkrobey with genitive (Rev. 4:3). 

This list of adverbs used sometimes as prepositions will repay 
study. See Luke 5:19 as astudy in prepositions. Cf. dvd pécov, 
dua pecov, ek pécov, ev péeow, kata pecov which are practically com- 
pound prepositions. 

4. The cases with which prepositions are used. Let it be re- 
marked over again that the prepositions do not govern cases in the 
strict sense of that term. They are used to help out the cases, not 
toregulatethem. The dative isnot used with any of the prepositions 
in the N. T. except éyy’s. The cases used with Greek prepositions 
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are the accusative, locative, instrumental, ablative, and genitive. 
In the older Greck (Homer) the most of the prepositions were 
employed with two or more cases, but the tendency was constantly 
towards a narrower usage. There was also constant change in the 
application of each preposition, especially in the spoken language. 
In the modern Greek vernacular dé actually occurs with the 
accusative. 

5. The proper method for studying a Greek preposition. It is 
often true that the etymological idea is best preserved in prepo- 
sitions in composition. So look at the meaning in composition 
as given by Hadley and Allen, as the first step, in connection with 
the opening definition. Hold on to the etymological meaning, seek 
the root idea of the case, observe the connection, and then see what 
the resultant conception of the whole is. Thus it will be perceived 
that it is not the preposition itself that changes so much as the 
variety of connections in which it appears. Notice, also, the meta- 
phorical uses as really the same in principle as the original local 
meaning. Observe changes in case construction between Homer, 
Attic, and New Testament Greek. See in general Harrison on 
Greek Prepositions, Adams on Greek Prepositions, Curtius’ Greek 
Etymology, Bopp, Pott, Delbrueck, Helbing, Krebs, ete. 

6. dui. In locative case. See Sanskrit abhi, Zend aibi, Latin 
ambo, old German umpi, English about. It does not occur in the New 
Testament save in composition. So dudiBatAw Mark 1:16; dugi- 
ewype Matt. 6:30.  duddrepor occurs fourteen times according to 
Moulton and Geden’s Concordance. See Matt. 15:14. 

7. ava. Its case not known, possibly instrumental. Compare 
dyw, Compare our analogy. Compare also av. See Sanskrit ana. 
See Zend ana (with accusative). Compare Gothic ana (up), Ger- 
man an, English on. It occurs in New Testament only thirteen 
times, and chiefly in the distributive use and only with the accusa- 
tive. See John 2:6; Luke 10:1; 1 Cor. 14:27. But itis very com- 
mon in composition. Moulton and Geden give over ten pages of 
such examples. See Matt. 5:1; Acts 24:22; Acts 8:30; Mark 10.51; 
Matt. 11:28; John 6:39. 

8. dvri, Locative case of Sanskrit anta. Compare Latin ante, 
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Gothic and, German ant-(ent-), Anglo-Saxon andlang (along), and- 
swerian (answer). So ante-room, antagonist. Used slightly over 
twenty times in New Testament and always with genitive. It is 
not so common in composition as évé although frequently used. 
It is an interesting preposition because of its bearing on the doc- 
trine of the substitution theory of Christ’s death. Here as always 
the original meaning (face to face, before) is the idea to appeal to 
in the explanation of every usage. See Luke 10:31f.; 19:44; 
24:17; Heb. 12:2; Matt. 5:38; 20:28; John 1:16; 19:12. 

9. dé. Compare ay, Sanskrit apa (instrumental), Gothic af, 
Latin ab, German ab, English of, off. Old Greek sometimes dzai. 
Delbrueck says in Arcadian and Cyprian dialects érv occurs and 
with locative. In the New Testament it is used only with the 
ablative, and is very common indeed. It isalso extremely frequent 
in composition. The meaning (from, off) is generally very simple. 
See,Matt. 3:16; 5:29; 6:13; 10:28; John 11:18;,Rom. 8:23; Mark 
Beas take 07:41. = I 

10. dd. Possibly instrumental although sometimes dai (Aes- 
chylus), locative case. Same word as dv0. So dvaxdoww. Cf. Latin 
duo, bis, German zwei, English two, ’tween, from Sanskrit dva, dvi. 
The original local idea of ‘interval between’’ is always present. This 


- idea together with the case idea and the meaning of the words and 


the connection will explain every instance of its use. The result- 
ant idea will vary as the words, case, and circumstances vary, but 
the true root idea of the preposition is still discernible. The two 
cases used in the New Testament are the genitive and the accusa- 
tive. There are hundreds of examples in the New Testament and 
in composition also it is very frequent. See Mark 5:4f.; Matt. 
26:61; Gal. 2:1; Rom, 11:56; Heb, 2:10; Luke 17:11; 24:51; 
Mark 138 :20. 

11. é. Older form évi, civ’, locative case. Same word as Latin 
in, German in, ein, English in, from Sanskrit pronominal stem and 
Sanskrit ana, ani, antar (within). It simply means a position 
within boundaries, and has really the same idea as the locative case 
and is so used in current Greek. However, originally, as in Latin 
in, év was used with accusative (Delbrueck, p. 184) and examples 
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occur in Greek dialectical forms as Arcadian, Cypriote, ete. Indeed 
the Boeotian dialect does not have es at all, but uses év now with 
locative, now with the accusative. In English vernacular we still 
say, jump in the river, come in the house. Compare the so-called 
constructio praegnans of the Greek. It is the most common of all 
prepositions in the New Testament and abundant in composition. 
It is always true to its original conception, although the Hebrew 
conception sometimes makes unusual applications. The prepo- 
sition is therefore variously translated in English idiom, but in 
itself only means in. One common vice in the study of Greek 
prepositions is to read the resultant idea of preposition, case, and 
context into the preposition, and then explain the preposition by 
the English translation of this resultant idea. Translation into 
English is one thing, and study of Greek syntax is quite another 
thing. The context of the word with which év is used needs special 
attention as marking the boundary and thus giving color to the 
resultant idea. Even the instrumental use of é is good Greek, 
though rare in the older tongue. See John 2:23; 4:20; 8:20; 
Matt. 2:6; \3:6,11; \26:23; 12:24; Rev. 6:8; Matt. 9:4; 1 Cor. 
9:15; Luke 22:49, ~ rome 

12. «is. A specialized form of év, as évs, és, eis. Doric and Aeolic 
inscriptions sometimes use eis with locative and év with accusative. 
So the original meaning of év and és is the same. However, the 
two forms gradually became associated with different cases (as in 
and into in English). But in Latin zn held on to both locative and 
accusative. Still in Greek év and és frequently merge in usage with 
verbs of motion, constructio praegnans. «is of itself means only in. 
The idea of into Gif present) comes from the accusative case (ex- 
tension) and the verb of motion and the connection. Often éis is 
used where the accusative alone would be clear. Compare év. The 
preposition is very common in New Testament Greek, both singly 
and in composition. Fierce polemical battles have been waged 
over its usage, but the theological bearing of the preposition can 
come only from the context. In modern Greek eis displaces év. See 
Jo.21:23; Matt.5:1; Mk. 1:9; Acts 8:38f.; Mk. 13:16; Matt. 12:41; 
Rom. 11:36; Luke 12:10; Mark 1:4; Acts 2:38; Matt. 21:41, 
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13. é&. In Greek as in Latin this preposition is used simply 
with the ablative and varies little in its usage. There is no San- 
skrit equiyalent, but Church Slavonic, Lithuanian, and Old Irish 
have the same root. It is always true to its root idea, out of. As 
with év and eis, the word with which it is used must mark the 
limits and the yerb describe the action. For instance, house, river, 
water, mountain, all present different boundaries. This prepo- 
sition is also common in the New Testament, and especially so in 
composition. See Matt. 8:28; Luke 11:16; 6:42f.; Mark 1:10; 
John 20:24; Rom. 12:18. For é, &d, es see Rom. 11:36. 

14. éxi. Compare Sanskrit adverb and prefix api, locative case. 
Compare Latin ob. Curtius says that it is allied to Sanskrit dpa 
(476) in spite of difference of meaning. Compare English wp, Ger- 
man auf. é#i means over, upon, but less sharply than dva and 
trép. Itis very common in the New ‘Testament separately, and 
fairly so in composition. It is used with the genitive, locative, 
and accusative. Observe the case idea, and meaning of the words 
and the context. See Matt. 6:10; John 19:19; Matt. 3:7; 7:24; 

26:55; Luke 3:2; Acts 11:19; Rev. 7:1. 

~ 15. Karé. Karai(locative or dative) occurs in some poems. It 
means ‘‘down,’’ but the etymology is not known. Compare our 
cataract, catastrophe. Quite common in New Testament, both 
singly and in composition. The cases used with it are the gen., 
ace., abl. (Acts 27:14). In the older Greek the ablative was also 
possible. The resultant idea does not vary very much. ‘‘Against”’ 
comes from the idea of ‘‘down.’’? Compare our being ‘‘down on” 
a person. See Matt. 8:32; Mark 11:25; Luke 4:14; 8:1,39; John 
8:15; Acts 26:3; Rom. 2:1. 

16. perd. Instrumental case. Compare péoos. Sanskrit mithas 
(genitive), Gothic mith, Latin medius, German mit (mtr), English 
mid. This preposition is used with the lceative, genitive, and 
accusative in Homer. In the New Testament only the accusative 
and genitive usages survive. It is quite common, and moderately 
so in composition. The sense of ‘‘after’’ as a resultant idea with 
the accusative seems difficult; but in Homer the accusative is used 
with verbs of motion with the idea of ‘‘into the midst of.’’ Clearly 
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the notions of ‘‘extension”’ (accusative) and ‘‘midst’’ combined 
explain the resultant idea of ‘‘after,’’? with possibly the idea of 
‘“‘succession’’ suggested by the context. See Mark 1:18; 10:30; 
Matt. 3:2; 21:30; Jo. 3:25; Acts 1:5; 10:5; 2 Cor. 3:18; Lu. 22:52 f. 

es mapa. Epie rapat is locative or possibly dative and zapa 
instrumental (Curtius) as Sanskrit has param (accusative), 
para (instrumental), and pare (locative). Compare Latin per, 
German ver, English for—in forswear, forbid, etc. Skeat makes 
English far same as Sanskrit paras (beyond). So ‘‘alongside’’ is 
the root idea and can be seen in every example with proper ob- 
servation of case idea and context. It is used with the locatiye, 
accusative, and ablative in the New Testament, and is particularly 
common in composition. Compare parallel, parable, paradox, etc. 
See Mark 14:48; Luke 18:9; 19:7; John 19:25; Rom. 2:13; Matt. 
4:18; Rom. 4:18,25; Heb. 1:4; 2:2. ; 

18. zepé. ~ Compare Greek rep, mepioods and particle wep (Har- 
tung). zepé is locative case. Compare Sanskrit pari, round about, 
and Zend pairt. So Latin per before adjectives (Curtius). Har- 
rison says that wep/ as compared with dud/ (on both sides) is rather 
placing round about, alongside of round about. The root is the 
same as that of wapa (see Sanskrit). It is used in Homer and even 
Attic with the locative, but not so in the New Testament. Here it 
is used only with the genitive, accusative, and possibly with the 
ablative (Delbrueck). The ablative certainly occurs with it in 
Homer. It is found with considerable frequency in composition 
and alone. See Acts 18:25; 1 Jo, 2:2; Mark 9:42; Luke 10:40; 
Acts 1:3; Luke 17:2; 26 Cor. 3216; 1 Thess. 5:10; John 18:19: 

19. mpd. Compare mpdrepos, rp@tos (Doric mparos), tpdow, etc. 
So Sanskrit pra as prefix and Zend fra (instrumental case), Latin 
prod (ablative), pro, prae (prai, dative), German vor, English 
fro, for, fore. The case of zpé is uncertain. Compare Latin abla- 
tive and also ard. There are some signs in Homer that apé was 
once used with the locative, but it is in later Greek seen only with 
the ablative (Delbrueck). The idea is really comparison and so 
ablative as with izép. It is used in the New Testament more fre- 
quently than dui, dvd, and dvré, but not so often as many other 
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prepositions. In composition it is common. The root idea is 
always present even when the resultant idea is substitution as in 
ancient Greek and Latin, but it is not used in this sense in the 
New Testament. See Acts 12:6; Luke 11:38; James 5:12; 2 Cor. 
1222 Gale orl. 

- 20. pds. A longer form of zpé as cis is of év and é€ of ék, occurs 
also as zporé (Doric), locative, and in nine (Curtius) other forms 
all akin to Sanskrit pratt (locative) which is used with accusative 
and ablative. The meaning is the same as zpo, before. It is used 
with three cases (locative, accusative, ablative) according to Del- 
brueck. But Monro insists that it is genitive and not ablative. In 
the New Testament only one ablative (genitive) occurs, Acts 27:34. 
There are only six locative examples and all the rest are in the 
accusative. It is one of the commonest prepositions in the New 
Testament and abounds in compound words. Many of the exam- 
ples are of great interest. Examine according to preceding prin- 
ciples Mark 5:22; 6:51; Acts 23:30; John 1:1; 20:11; Luke 7:44; 
18:11; Heb. 5:14; Matt. 11:3. 

21. ow. Older form wv. Tonic évvds (kowds) according to Curtius. 
Compare Latin cum, con, co (vin Greek as in accusative ending). 
Compare Sanskrit sam and Greek dua. Mommsen says that ovwv is 
used with the instrumental in both of its ideas, proper instrument 
or help, and the associative instrumental (together with). But 
the’ associative idea (Delbrueck, Harrison) is doubtless the root 
idea in ow. It is used very little in the New Testament, save by 
Luke and Paul, but in composition it is exceedingly common. 
See Lu. 7:12; Rom. 8:32; Matt. 27:44; Acts 15:15; 2 Tim. 2:11; 
Acts 16:10; 1 Cor. 8:7; 2 Cor. 5:14. 

22. imep. trépa (upper rope). Compare Sanskrit wpari (loca- 
tive case of upara) with locative, accusative, and genitive. Zend 
upairi (locative) with accusative and instrumental. Latin super, 
Gothic ufar, German weber, Anglo-Saxon ofer, English over. ‘These 
are all comparative forms, Sanskrit positive wpa, Greek iad. Chau- 
cer uses over in sense of upper. This preposition is used only with 
the ablative and accusative, generally ablative in New Testament. 
As a comparative the case would be ablative rather than genitive, 
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See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 147. It is used rather frequently 
in the New Testament, but sparingly in composition. Much interest 
centers around this preposition because of its use by Paul concern- 
ing the death of Christ, whereas Jesus used avré twice. It is in- 
sisted that dvr/ is necessary to express the doctrine of substitution, 
and that in using irép Paul avoided that doctrine. But neither 
dvi nor tep of itself expresses substitution. One means in itself 
‘face to face’’ and the other ‘‘over.’’ Both, however, in the proper 
connection are used freely when that is the resultant idea. In fact, 
in Alcestis (Euripides) trép is used more frequently than dvré and 
apo with thisidea. All three prepositions yield themselves naturally 
to the idea of substitution where the connection calls for it. Here, 
as always, the root idea of the preposition, the root idea of the 
case, and the context must all be considered. See Acts 1:18; Mark * 
9:40; Matt. 10:24; Lu. 16:8; Heb. 7:27; Philemon 13; John 
11.:50;.2 Cor. d:14; Gal73 1351 Tim 2:6. 

23. td. Also traé (dative or locative). Aeolictird. Sanskrit wpa 
(near, on, under) with locative, accusative, and instrumental. Zend 
upa with accusative and locative. Latin sub, Gothic wf. Compare 
English ab-ove. The ideas ‘‘on’’ or ‘‘under’’ both depend on 
standpoint and de not differ much after all. Monro suggests that 
the original sense is ‘‘upwards’’ (compare tn, aloft, and dzruos, 
facing upwards). At any rate t7é is not, like xara, used of motion 
downwards. Hence the comparative (see tgp) and the superlative 
(Sanskrit woamas, Greek vraros, Latin swmmus, English oft) are 
perfectly natural. It is freely used in the New Testament and 
often in composition. The locative no longer occurs with it, as in 
earlier Greek, but the accusative, genitive, and possibly ablative. 
In expressions of agency 76 is the direct agent whereas dd is the 
intermediate agent. Other prepositions are also used to express 
agent as éx, dad, mapd, mpds. It is used only twice in the Gospel of 
John, once in the Epistles of John, and twice in the Revelation, 
and is thus an incidental argument for identity of authorship. It 
is specially common in the writings of Luke and Paul. See Luke 
11:33; Gal. 3:25; Matt. 5:13; John 1:48; Matt. 1:22; 4:1; Mark 
5:4; Matt. 6:2; Acts 6:11. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GENERAL REMARKS ABOUT THE VERB. 


1. The name is not distinctive. In a sense all the rest of Greek 
syntax centers around the verb (the word par excellence of the sen- 
tence) save intensive particles and figures of speech. The verb is 
the bone of the sentence. Indeed the Greek verb may be a sen- 
tence in itself containing both subject and predicate as daeavev. 
There is therefore an appropriateness in calling this part of speech 
the word (jp). 

2. The function of the verb. The vee contains two ideas, 
action (including ‘‘state’’) and affirmation. Action may be also 
expressed by substantives and adjectives, but not affirmation. 
Verbs make affirmation by limiting the action to certain persons. 
This limitation is made by personal endings which also distinguish 
the voices. These personal endings are probably oblique cases of 
pronouns. 

3. The two types of verbs. As we know, in the Greek verb we 
see what are called the »z verbs and the » verbs with some differ- 
ences of inflections in several tenses. But originally there was 
only one inflection, the ~4, whereas in modern Greek the » forms 
have displaced all the yz forms save in efua. The o verbs arose 
from the dropping of w and other endings and the addition of the 
variable vowel. The New Testament, like the rest of the xow?, 
represents the transition period of the language in this matter, but 
further on towards the » victory than the earlier Attic. 

4, The infinitive and the participle are not verbs in the strict 
sense, as will be readily seen. They have no personal endings, 
and so cannot make affirmation. In modern languages the per- 
sonal ending is dropping off, and the verb depends on the separate 
expression of the personal pronoun for its limitation. Infinitives 
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and participles are quasi verbs, verbal nouns, possessing voice and 
tense and being used with cases as verbs. They are hybrids, the 
infinitive a verbal substantive, the participle a verbal adjective. 
They are not now verb, now noun, but both at the same time. 

5. How the verb is made. It is a complicated process which 
cannot be entered into here, since it properly belongs to accidence, 
not syntax. See chapter VII., Conjugation of the Verb. But the 
verb is a growth and a very complex growth at that. ‘The verb 
expresses action (or state) and affirms it of a subject. It therefore 
has tense, mode, voice, person and number; expressed by stem, con- 
necting vowel, ending.’ —H. H. Harris. 

6. To understand the verb then is to understand each of these 
processes. Mode, voice, tense, person, number, all have a specific 
idea. The total result is the idea of the verb in a given instance. 
The alphabet of the verb is to know the forms by the form itself, 
not by the English translation. It is useless to attempt explana- 
tion before this elementary stage is reached. Voice pertains to the 
action of the verb as regards the subject of the action. Tense has 
to do with the action of the verb as regards the state of the action, 
and in the indicative expresses time also. Mode pertains to the 
manner of affirmation, how it is made. 

7. There is one other matter of importance to note also. It is 
the meaning of the word itself, the root, apart from any or all of 
the processes Just named. The same tense of ‘‘blink the eye’”’ and 
‘live a life’? do not convey exactly the same idea. The difference 
is due to the thing which is mentioned in each instance, the nature 
of the case. The Germans call this ‘‘Aktionsart,’’ kind of action. 
It plays an important part, especially in the study of the tenses. 
The late recognition of this common sense > matter is not a great 
compliment to grammarians. 

8. The development of mode, voice, tense was necessarily more 
or less simultaneous. There is no essential order for the discussion 
of them therefore. In the beginning there was probably only one 
mode, one voice, one tense. The rest were built up around them 
with more or less completeness. In the Greek the system was never 
carried out logically either in mode, voice or tense. The English 
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verb has, however, far greater limitations apart from the help of 
auxiliaries. But the Greek verb is much richer than the Sanskrit 
and even than the Latin. 

9. Individual verbs show very unequal development as to mode, 
voice, and tense. Some have pretty free play in most directions. 
Others fall far short of their opportunities, failing in either one or 
the other point. These are called defective or else deponent verbs. 
Deponent is rather a misnomer and defectiye is a much better 
description of the facts as to voice as well as tense. 

10. Once more the modes, voices, and tenses varied greatly in 
their history. Some survived and flourished. Others barely 
existed or perished. There was a survival of the fittest. The 
grammarian like the true historian must tell the important facts in 
each case. 

11. Probably tense was earlier than mode or voice, though it 
does not matter greatly how they are studied because a large part 
of the development was parallel. The second aorist (coinciding 
with present) is the oldest tense. The indicative is the oldest 
mode. The actiye is probably the oldest voice, but the middle may 
be. 


CHAPTER XVI!. 
THE MODES. 


1. The use of dv with the modes. There is much difficulty in 
understanding av. It is used with all the modes, save the impera- 
tive. It is freely used in Homer with the future indicative and 
the subjunctive. So Tatian (pp. 80, 94) has ay with the future 
indicative. It-is, however, chiefly found in dependent clauses. In 
the New Testament it is thus found with the indicative as well as 
the subjunctive. In independent clauses av in the New Testament 
occurs with the indicative and the optative. It is not true that 
relative and conditional subjunctive clauses ‘‘must also have av.’’ 
It is usually present, but is not necessary. Leo Meyer argues that 
Greek av is kin to Gothic an and Latin an, and originally had two 
meanings, one ‘‘else,’”’ the other ‘‘in that case rather,’’ Latin and 
Gothic preserving the first and Greek the second. Cf. also old 
English ‘‘an’’?=if. Monro argues that the primary use of ay and 
xé in Homer is with definite and particular examples, and that the 
indefinite and general use is secondary. In the New Testament 
both exist, although the general usage is more common. See Mark 
11:19; 6:56 Often dy is spelt éav (Matt. 5:19). More in detail 
in conditional and relative sentences. 

2. Whatis mode? Mode is manner and pertains to affirma- 
tion, and not to action as do voice and tense. The personal endings 
limit the affirmation; mode is in a sense the dress of the affirma- 
tion. As to the manner of affirming, there are three possible kinds 
of statement: definite, doubting, commanding. But they are not 
of equal age nor frequency. The four modes really represent three 
points of view since the subjunctive and optative are somuch alike 
in idea. They and the imperative ultimately grow out of the 
indicative and the old injunctive. 
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3. Positive statement. The Greek has one mode of definite 
assertion. It is called the indicative; not a yery good name since 
all the modes indicate. With this mode one affirms positively, 
definitely, absolutely, undoubtingly. One may or may not tell 
what he knows to be true, but he states it as real. Mode has noth- 
ing per se to do with the actual facts, but only with the statement 
of them. Most untruths are expressed in the indicative mode. 
The indicative is the normal manner of affirmation unless there is 
reason to be doubtful or to make a command. It is thus the one 
most used and has the most complete set of tenses as to the time 
element. The indicative always stands for itself. The modes, 
like the tenses, are not interchanged. The indicative is so much 
the usual mode that some grammarians do not consider it a mode 
at all. It does not indeed haye a distinctive mode-sign like the 
subjunctive and optative, but neither does the imperative. The 
indicative is the natural manner of expressing a thing unless there 
is special reason for one of the other modes. It is indeed the 
mode par excellence instead of being no mode atall. The Greeks 
used the indicative according to the genius of their own language. 
One must see to it that he does not read English into the Greek 
indicative, though, as a matter of fact, the English indicative has | 
practically supplanted the old subjunctive. The application of the 
general principle of the indicative will tide one over every instance 
if he gives due weight to the context. Some striking examples are 
given in lieu of extended discussion. See the point in the 
indicative mode in zowdpev (Jo. 11:47); ee (Jo. 4:4; Matt. 
23:23; and Matt. 25:27); eBovrsunv (Acts 25:22); éepawiare (Jo. 
5:39); d&yarjoas (Matt. 5:43); Ged (1 Cor. 7:7) and 76edov (Gal. 
4:20); ydxounv (Rom. 9:3); mapalyndrotpey (1 Cor. 10:22); dpeode 
(Matt. 27:24). 

4. Doubtful statement. The Greek has two modes for doubt- 
ing affirmation, the subjunctive and the optative. The names are 
not distinctive, for both are used in subordinate senses, and the 
optative is used elsewhere besides in wishes and is not the only 
mode so used (see indicative). But the names will answer at any 
rate. They are really different forms of the same mode, the mode 
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of hesitating affirmation. Compare the Latin which has no optative, 
but a past subjunctive. In Greek the subjunctive is chiefly primary 
and the optative chiefly secondary, but the distinction is not always 
observed. The Greek love of vivid statement made the subjunc- 
tive more popular than the optative and kept it increasingly after 
past tenses of the indicative. There is thus no sequence of tenses 
in Greek, but a sequence of modes. But this sequence of modes 
is not necessary. In fact in the New Testament it is exceptional, 
for the optative had nearly disappeared from use. In modern 
Greek it no longer exists. In the ancient vernacular the optative 
was not used so much as in the books. It was one of the luxuries 
of the language that the spoken language little used. It is scarce 
in Plutarch, and occurs only sixty-seven times in the New 
Testament. The optative died as the subjunctive is doing 
in English. In the New Testament wishes about the future 
are expressed by the optative or sometimes by édedov and 
the future indicative. Wishes about the present are expressed 
simply by é¢edov and the imperfect indicative. Wishes about the 
past are expressed by ddedov and the aorist indicative. The sub- 
junctive has to do the work of the imperative in the first person 
owing to loss of that form. The use of the aorist subjunctive in 
prohibitions rather than the aorist imperative is traceable to the 
Sanskrit idiom. But the aorist imperative in prohibitions does 
occur a few times in the New Testament. Even the second and 
third persons are used sometimes in the New Testament in ques- 
tions of deliberation. The future indicative is doubtful because 
the action is future, and so it is not strange that Homer uses both 
the subjunctive and the future indicative for future statements. 
Compare iva and édv in the New Testament with either subjunctive 
or future indicative. The negative of the subjunctive is mn, of the 
optative od or wy. It needs to be remarked that the modes have 
precisely the same force in independent and dependent clauses. 
The particular construction of the subjunctive and optative with 
various dependent clauses comes up later. Here the root idea is 
insisted on which lies behind it all. As a matter of fact only the 
most general idea of doubtful statement will hold, for both the 
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subjunctive and optative are difficult of scientific analysis. The 
subjunctive glides into the realm of the future indicative on the 
one hand, if indeed it is not a variation of it (see Homer), and 
into the sphere of the imperative on the other where in fact it is 
supreme in the first person. The optative is not alone wish or 
will. The potential idea exists also and the doctors differ greatly 
as to which is the original and how to relate the two conceptions. 
In the Latin the optative vanished utterly before the subjunctive, 
while in the Sanskrit the subjunctive largely succumbed before the 
optative. The Greek indeed developed both side by side though 
the optative was chiefly confined to books as remarked above. 
The subjunctive is more common in Homer than in later Greek. 
Some examples of the subjunctive and optative in the New Testa- 
ment worth considering are here given. "Exwuev (Rom. 5:1); 
yevorto (Gal. 6:14); diyyre (Matt. 23:33); edgacuyy dv (Acts 26:29) ; 
dv Oedrou (Acts 17:18); pa ciceveyxns (Matt. 6:18); roujowpev (Luke 
3:10); 76 ris av ein (Luke 9:46); yérnrar (Luke 23 231) ; érondowper 
(Luke 22:9); ety (Luke 22:23); wapads (Luke 22:4); ¢éyw (Luke 
22 AG) el wpev (Luke 9254; “CT: TOLnoNS, Mark 10:35. See infini- 
tive with OeAe in verse 43). For ddes idwpev see (Matt. 27:49). As 
examples of é¢edov take Rey. 3:15; Gal. 5:12; 1 Cor. 4:8. 

5. Commanding statement. The imperative is the mode for 
commands, the assertion of one’s will on another’s. This mode is 
somewhat allied in form to the indicative and is a development in 
meaning of an emphatic indicative in some of its forms which are 
identical with the indicative. Compare our ‘‘you shall.’’ The 
indicative in that vigorous sense is often found in Greek, as dpeoGe 
(Matt. 27:24). Here one’s duty is stated as a prediction. Often 
it is hard to decide between the imperative and the indicative when 
the forms are identical, but the connection will generally decide, 
as in tore (Jas. 1:19; Eph. 5:5). Other forms of the imperative 
are interjectional (cf. dere, Matt. 11:28) or allied to the subjunc- 
tive or the old injunctive like Avyre and similar forms. 
Still others have special endings. So the imperative is on the 
whole a makeshift and an afterthought in the modes. The aorist 
subjunctive held its own in prohibitions of the second person and 
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usually of the third as the subj. did completely for all commands 
of the first person. In the imperative as with all the modes the 
meaning of the word itself and of the context has to be considered. 
_Hence one can see how the imperative is used in épyieoOe (Eph. 
4:25). Cf. also rote xat non (Lu. 10:28). Instead of the impera- 
tive we sometimes have ta (Eph. 5:33). The negative of the 
imperative naturally is always wy as with the subjunctive after 
Homer. The indicative and optative use either od or pj according 
to the idea involved. Observe d6s (Matt. 5:42), dges éxBarw (Matt. 
7:4), Avoare (Jo. 2:19), xaradicalere and daodvere (Lu. 6:37), tobe 
éxov (Lu. 19:17), dpare pndets ywookérw (Matt. 9:31), tore yewdoxovres 
(Eph. 5:5), xaraBarw (Mk. 13:15), Bawrioar (Acts 22:16). In 1 Pet. 
5:12 observe «is qv orfre. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE VOICES. 


1. What is voice in the verb? Voice is vox, the speaking part 
of the verb, and this is not a bad name for the function. Voice 
has to do with the subject of the action, the one of whom the 
affirmation is made by the mode. ‘ 

2. The names of the voices are not specially felicitous. All verbs 
express action or state in all the voices, and verbs that express 
only state like «iué have the active voice. The middle means 
nothing in particular. If the idea is that it comes in between 
active and passive, that is not true and hence a misnomer. If it 
refers to the fact that there is a reflex action in this voice, this is 
true, but a poor way of expressing it. Reflexive voice would 
conyey that idea much better. The term passive is not so bad in 
the original sense of that word. We have to use the terms simply 
because they are in vogue. 

3. The voices have nothing per se to do with the question whether 
the verb is transitive or intransitive. That matter belongs to the 
individual verb and is in reality a question of ‘‘Aktionsart,’’ not 
of the voice at all. The active voice, for instance, may be either 
transitive or intransitive and often the same verb will be used now 
one way, now the other. The same remark applies to the middle 
voice. Some verbs indeed in both these voices will haye more 
than one object. The verb in the passive voice again is sometimes 
transitive also, though in the nature of the case it is more usually 
intransitive. The point is that voice must be considered entirely 
apart from the question of transitiveness. That is another matter 
to be discussed elsewhere. 

4. The active voice represents the subject merely as acting. 
That is all. Itis therefore the commonest and most natural voice to 
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use. It is also probably the oldest. Some verbs never had any other 
voice. Some verbs have one voice in one tense, and another voice 
in another tense. In simple truth many verbs are more or less 
defective on this point. 

5. The middle was probably built on the active by a doubling 
of the personal ending, ps becoming papr=pa. This explanation 
is not certain, some scholars even putting the middle as the oldest 
voice. But certainly the middle was on a par with the active at 
most points and had a parallel development. The active and the 
middle had a full set of personal endings. In the middle voice 
the subject is acting with reference to himself, and here again the 
action may be either transitive or intransitive. How the subject 
acts with reference to himself, the middle voice does not tell. That 
has to be determined by the meaning of the verb and the context. 
He may be represented as doing a certain thing of himself, by him- 
self, on himself, for himself, etc. The precise shade of emphasis 
comes from the context and the word itself. The reflexive pro- 
noun is sometimes used in the New Testament with the middle 
though it is not necessary. In English the reflexive pronoun is 
the only way that the middle idea can be expressed. 

6. The passive represents the subject as acted upon. The pas- 
siye is later than the active and the middle and did not develop 
distinctive personal endings. In most cases, like a parasite, it used 
the middle endings as in Latin throughout. In the future passive 
there was a special suffix 6e(e) as in the aorist passive when the 
active endings were employed. It is a curious perversion of facts 
and irony of fate that the grammars have so long regarded the 
middle as the interloper. Some languages indeed have never de- 
veloped a passive, the Coptic, for instance. The Sanskrit has the 
barest beginning of the passive in one conjugation while the active 
and middle are in full swing. English can only express the pas- 
sive by the auxiliary verb to be and the participle. 

7. The history of the middle and passive has been one of the 
most interesting in the Greek language. Originally there was no pas- 
sive. The Bocotian dialect uses the passive very seldom. In modern 
Greek there are few distinctive middles, so completely has the 
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passive captured the middle. In the New Testament the middle 
is already disappearing before the passive. In py dobre abrods 
(Matt. 10:26) the passive form is used, but not the passive idea. 
So also the common dzroxpibe’s (Matt. 3:15). In Homer there is 
no future passiye and the second aorist passive is rare. Indeed the 
aorist middle and the aorist passive are not always distinct in 
Homer as “8Ajro (he was struck). Cf. Sterrett, Homer’s Iliad, 
The Dialect of Homer, p. 27. All this is in harmony with the de- 
velopment of the passive from the middle and active. 

8. The term deponent as applied to the middle and passive is 
largely a misnomer. Many of the tenses were defective and did 
not develop forms in all the voices. Hence it is not proper to say 
that they laid aside (depono) what they had never assumed. How- 
ever, as between the middle and the passive, as shown above, the 
middle gradually disappeared as the passive usurped both form 
and function. But the term deponent is not usually applied to 
this particular matter. The following examples will illustrate the 
voices in the New Testament: 

1 Cor. 5:11 (eypaya, cvvavapiyvvcbar, dvopaldopevos); 6:7 (dduxetoGe) ; 
6:11 (dredovcacbe, HydoOyre); 13:12 (ywdokw, ervyvbcopa, éreyvoc- 
Onv); Lu. 20:11 (apocéGero); 20:18 (évrpamrjoovra); Matt. 27:5 
(aaynyéaro) ; Matt. 27:24 (dreviparo); Mk. 14:47 (omracdmuevos) ; 14:65 
(jpgavro); Luke 2:5 (droypdyacbu); Acts 22:16 (Bdrria); Acts 
12:8 (Goa kat taddnoau); Gal. 2:7 (werlorevwar); 2 Thess. 2:15 
(ed:ddx6nre); Matt. 9:38 (SeyOyre); Matt. 10:9 (xrjonobe); 10:28 
(PoByFjre); Titus 2:7 (ceavroy rapexdpevos). 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE TENSES. 


i. The name tense (French temps) isa mistake. Time is not 
the basal idea. This name does not represent the original and 
essential matter. Time belongs only to the indicative mode in 
Greek save by indirection, and is not the main idea in the indica- 
tive. In the other modes time is not expressed, and is only sug- 
gested by the relation to other parts of the sentence or context. In 
Latin time appears in the subjunctive also. Time is distinctly 
a secondary development in tense grafted on the main idea. Cf. 
Delbrueck, Grundlagen, p. 80. 

2. But what is the fundamental idea in tense? The state of 
the action is the main idea of tense, and not merely an additional 
idea as Hadley and Allen have it. This is the original and only 
general idea of tense. 

3. There are three distinct ideas as to duration of the action 
found in all the modes, viz., incompletion, completion, or indefi- 
niteness. These three conceptions cover all the kinds of action 
there are as to duration. In the indicative, where time is also ex- 
pressed, there might have been each of these three conceptions in 
distinct forms in past, present, and future. As a matter of fact, 
the conceptions exist, but only in the past is there distinct expres- 
sion with three tenses. The ideas are used, however, in the pres- 
ent and future, but not with separate tenses. The tense in the New 
Testament is used in accordance with the true Greek idiom, save 
that the Hebrew conception has sometimes in translation Greek 
determined the point of view. But in New Testament Greek one 
tense is not used ‘‘for’’ another. That is an abomination of gram- 
mar. We must beware of explaining Greek tenses from the Eng- 
lish translation. 
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The tense for indefinite action is the aorist, the tenses for incom- 
pleted action are the present, imperfect, and future; the tenses for 
completed action are the present perfect, past perfect (pluperfect), 
and future perfect. 

4, Here again we must insist on looking at the Greek tense from 
the Greek standpoint, and not from the English or German point 
of view. Each Greek tense has its meaning and is used to ex- 
press that idea. What the English would have used is quite 
another matter. Historical grammar is essential to exegetical 
grammar, and the best exegetical grammar maintains the Greek 
standpoint. It is not necessary to anglicize the Greek idiom in 
order to understand it; to do so is rather to hinder true apprehen- 
sion, for the student will inevitably feel that the Greek ought to be 
like the English. The English will be the standard and Greek 
rises or falls as it is like or unlike it. If Greek syntax is not un- 
derstood as Greek, it is not truly understood. 

5. Indefinite action—the aorist. The aorist is presented first 
because it is normally the oldest form of the Greek verb. The 
aorist and present in many verbs had the same stem like $y-/, for 
instance. Cf. &¢y-v with é-ory-v. The so-called second aorist is 
older than the first aorist. The root of a verb is found in the second 
aorist, if it has this tense. The Greek tenses seem to have been 
built up around the second aorist. The aorist is the simplest in 
idea. Itis unlimited action, ddpucros, both as to duration and as 
to time. The augment (an example of pre-flection) in the indica- 
tive shows past time, but the tense as a tense has no time. It is 
simple action without representing it either as incompleted or com- 
pleted. It may in fact be either, but the aorist does not say so. 
The Greek is an ‘‘aorist loving language’ (Broadus). A statement 
in the indicative would naturally be in the aorist unless there is 
reason to put it in some other tense, and so of the other modes. If 
the action is not to be described as completed or incompleted, put 
it in the aorist. General statements or illustrations are often put 
in the aorist and you are left to draw the inference. This is really 
a representative aorist. Some verbs of special meanings will have 
different shades of meaning in different tenses, and this is only 
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natural. It is the tense idea plus the verb meaning. In the indica- 
tive the aorist is past time because of the augment; in the parti- 
ciple it is contemporaneous cr by suggestion past or future; it is by 
suggestion present or future in the subjunctive, optative, impera- 
tive, and infinitive. The infinitive in indirect discourse has past 
time only by suggestion. But in all this diversity as to time, the 
idea of simple action is always present. The aorist is not used 
‘for’? the present perfect, the past perfect, or the present. Hadley 
and Allen are here explaining Greek by the English. See the exact | 
force of the Greek aorist in every instance. That force is well rep- 
resented by Moulton (Prolegomena, p. 109) as punctiliar or point 
action. The thing to bear in mind is that the aorist represents the 
action asa point. In itself it may haye continued a long time. 
It is precisely the idea of the aorist (undefined action) that it does 
not distinguish between complete or incomplete action. It may be 
used of either. Take oixodouyOy (Jo. 2:20), for instance, which 
covers the space of forty-six years as the “‘point.’? Just here 
“‘ Aktionsart’’? comes in also. The particular meaning of the word 
itself may stress the beginning, the end, or the action as a whole. 
The German grammarians have giyen special names to the resultant 
ideas, that is, the aorist plus the meaning of the word. For the 
beginning ingressive as vornoat (to fall sick), for the end effective as 
tedéoa (to complete) or wAypdoa (Matt. 5:17), for the act as a 
whole constative (not a very good term) as {jo (to live). Some- 
times indeed the same word can be used for each of these ideas as 
Badrctv may be “‘let fly,” ‘hit, or merely ‘‘throw’’ (Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 180). So then in the aorist the tense idea is to be 
combined with the word idea. It may be added that in the past 
indicative, in the subjunctive, the optative, the positive impera- 
tive, the aorist is the tense used as a matter of course unless stress 
is to be laid on the ideas either of incompletion or completion. 
The Greek tenses are not always made from the same stem. These 
examples will illustrate the New Testament aorist. Matt. 3:17 
(edddxynoa); Matt. 25:5 (évvoragay); Matt. 9:18 (éreXevrnoev; observe 
dptt); Matt. 12:28 (épOacev); Mark 11:24 (éAdBere); Matt. 23:2 
(€xdbicav); Jo. 10:38 (yvare, but ct. ywwonyre); Luke 1:30 (ctpes); 
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2:48 (érofncas); 16:4 (éyvwv, petracrabd) ; 23:19 (jv BrBels) ; 24:17 
(éordOnoav); James 1:11 (dvereidev); 1:24 (éredAdOero); Rom. 3:23 
(jpuaprov); 15:15 (éypawa); Mark 5:39 (dmréOavev) ; 5:42 (dvéory, but 
note wepuerdre) ; 1 Cor. 7:28 (juapres). In Luke 23:19 (jv BAnOeis) 
we have the aorist participle with jv. 

6. Incompleted action—(present, imperfect, and future). Pres- 
ent and future tenses are named from the point of view of time, 
while the imperfect is named from the standpoint of state of dura- 
tion. It would have been better to have had all the names con- 
sistent. The imperfect in Greek is a past imperfect, and the pres- 
ent is a present imperfect, and the future is a future imperfect. 
But it should be noted that the present indicative is also often 
aoristic and the future is usually so. In the indicative no clear 
distinction between indefinite and incomplete action is made in 
present and future time. In the other modes the present tense 
is more free from this complication. The idea of incompletion or 
linear action runs through all the modes and is a variation from 
the aorist conception. See formation of the present from aorist 
root stems. The idea of time concerning the incompleted action 
appears properly only in the indicative where all three points of 
time occur. The subjunctive has no time of its own, and only the 
present tense for incompletion. The so-called future subjunctive 
is a later development. The optative is similarly situated, save 
that there is a future optative, which, however, is only used in 
indirect discourse where in the direct form the future indicative 
was used. The same thing is true of the infinitive, the future 
infinitive representing the future indicative, save with wédAdo, when 
there is a future idea in the word (but #éAAw uses also present and 
aorist infinitiyes). The future participle corresponds to the future 
indicative by suggestion, especially with the idea of purpose in the 
context. But this is a very rare construction in the New Testa- 
ment. There is no future imperative. So, then, the imperfect or 
past incompletion is confined to the indicative, the future or future 
incompletion is nearly so if indirect discourse is borne in mind. 
The present is the normal tense for incompletion in all the modes. 
The stem of the imperfect is the same as that of the present. 
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(a) The present. 

So, then, the present tense expresses incompleted action, which 
action in any given case may be momentary, prolonged, simulta- 
neous, descriptive, repeated, customary, attempted, interrupted, or 
begun, according to the nature of the case or the meaning of the 
verb itself. In vivid narration past or future incompleted action 
can be conceived of and stated in the present indicative. This is 
not a peculiarity of language at all. It is simply a lively imagina- 
tion that changes its point of view. No distinctive effort is made 
to present the aorist idea in the present time (indicative). That 
idea is merged with the present tense without distinction. Some- 
times the idea of incompletion is intensified by the use of the verb 
eiué and the participle as in English and Hebrew. The so-called 
historical present in the midst of aorists and imperfects is just the 
lively imagination of the narrator drawing the picture closer. Itis 
not the present used for the other tenses. The hearer or reader is 
expected to wake up and see the picture. The same thing is true 
of the present in the midst of futures. Some verbs naturally sug- 
gest future action like eu. Indeed some future tenses like ef, 
miouat are thus merely lively presents. In Homer, as is well known, 
the present and imperfect stems are not always differentiated from 
the aorist. The periphrastic present is not uncommon. Another 
thing to be noted about the present tense is the effect of preposi- 
tions on the word, Aktionsart again. It is a pity that the term 
perfective is applied by the new grammarians to this effect of some 
prepositions in composition. It has nothing to do with the perfect 
tense, and it is necessarily confusing to some extent. If epydZeoOar 
is to work, xatepyéleoOa (Phil. 2:12) is to work down. So ywooxew 
is to know, évywooxev is to know thoroughly. The list can be 
easily extended. Sometimes the simple verb represents the incom- 
plete idea like @joxev (to be dying), while the compound aorist 
sums up the whole like dzofavety (to die). See xaraddoa (Matt. 
5:17). The following examples of the present will set forth fairly 
well New Testament usage: Matt. 2:4 (yewvarar) ; 3:1 (wapayiverac) ; 
3:10 (Ketrar) ; 3:15 (apérov éoriv); 5:25 (tots etvody, ef); 6:2 (rootow, 


dréxovow); 25:8 (oBevvvrar); 26:18 (rod); 27:33 (erriv Aeyopuevos); 
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Mk. 11:23 (yiverar); Lu. 17:6 (éxere); 18:12 (xrdmar); 19:8 (S/8wpu); 
19:17 (os éxwv); 22:23 (ein); 22:24 (Soxet); Jo. 3:15 (exy); 10:32 
(Aa€ere); 10:38 (auorevyte, ywadoxnte); 14:3 (€pxopuor); Heb. 3:12 
Brérere); Rev. 1:18 (fav ciui); Mk. 4:38 (darodAvpeOa). 

(b) The imperfect. 

The imperfect likewise expresses incompleted action which in 
any given case may be either momentary, simultaneous, prolonged, 
descriptive, repeated, customary, interrupted, attempted, or begun, 
according to the context or the meaning of the verb. Too much 
has been read into the Greek tenses and not enough allowance is 
always made for the meaning of the verb itself. To wink the eye, 
for instance, is obviously different as to length of duration from 
eating one’s dinner and living a life. With due regard to this 
point and the context the Greek imperfect will be found always 
true to its root idea. The participle with «iué is very common in 
the New Testament, especially in Luke. The imperfect is the 
descriptive tense of narrative and varies the simple monotony of 
the aorist. It puts life into the story like the present. Some 
imperfects that are very common like é\eyev perhaps do not differ 
in stem from an old second aorist (cf. &AaBev). In English we 
must use the auxiliary verb and the participle if we wish to accent 
linear action either in the past, the present, or the future. In 
Matt. 9:24 note carefully drébavev, xabevda, kareyehov. The meaning 
of the word (Aktionsart) is to be observed in the imperfect tense 
also. It is interesting to compare imperfects with aorists or per- 
fects in the same sentence and see the reason for the difference. 
Examine, for instance, these New Testament examples: Matt. 3:6 
(€Bamrilovro); 3:14 (dvexwrAvev); 26:55 (exabeounv); 27:30 (€rurror); 
Mk.12:41 (eOedpe); 14:61 (eovs7a); 14:72 (exAmev); 15:6 (daredver) ; 
15:23 (edi8ow); Mk. 5:13 (érviyovro); Lu. 1:21 (jv zpocdoxar; cf. 
1:22, hv diavetwv); 1:59 (exdrdovy); 17:10 (dpefAoper) ; 17:27 (jobrov, 
etc.) ; 23:12 (apotmjpxov dvres); Jo. 21:18 (elavrves, etc. ); Acts 18:4 
(érebev); 27:18 (exowitvro); Eph. 5:4 (avixev); Acts 22:22 (xabijcer); 
Matt. 23:23 (éde); Lu. 24:26 (ee); Matt. 25:5 (éxadevdor). 

(c) The future. 

The future likewise presents incompleted action which in any 
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case may be either momentary, simultaneous, prolonged, descrip- 
tive, repeated, customary, interrupted, attempted, or begun, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case or the meaning of the verb. The 
future with eiué and the participle is fairlycommon. The future 
optative does not occur in the New Testament. As in the present, 
so in the future no distinctive expression of aoristic action is made. 
The very fact of futurity throws an air of indefiniteness over many 
verbs in the future tense. The will of the speaker or writer often 
enters largely into the tone and exact force of a verb in the future. 
Compare our shall and will. The only way to emphasize the idea 
of incompleteness in the future tense is by the use of «iué and the 
participle as in the present tense. There is this difference, how- 
ever. In the future the idea is usually aoristic (dépucros, unde- 
fined). This is due partly to the nature of the case since all future 
events are more or less uncertain. But another reason is the origin 
of the tense itself. It is probably a variation of the aorist subjunc- 
tive as the usage of Homer indicates (cf. Giles, Manual, etc., p. 
446 ff.). But Giles suggests also that the Aryan and Letto-Slay- 
onic future in -syo (cf. ‘‘go’’ in English and NA in Coptic) may be 
discernible also. But the result is that the future indicative and 
aorist subjunctive do not differ greatly in actual usage. Hence in 
the New Testament with édv, tva, uy wore, etc., both appear. There 
is a difference though slight. The subjunctive is a doubtful asser- 
tion in present time, while the future indicative is a positive asser- 
tion in future time. Some futures indeed are but variations of the 
present indicative (cf. eu: and épxouar), due to the vivid realization 
of a future event in present time. See Delbrueck. The periphras- 
tic future is common in the Sanskrit. In the modern Greek 6Ao 
and the infinitive (cf. English) is the most frequent method. In 
the New Testament 6é\ has not yet weakened to a mere future 
like our ‘‘will’’ and ‘‘shall.”? Ina passage like Jo. 7:17 the full 
force of 0éAw is to be insisted on. Cf. OéAere drodvow (Matt. 27:17) 
with modern Greek. Méddw appears in the New Testament chiefly 
with the aorist or present infinitive, (Matt. 11:14; Rom. 8:18) and 
with future infinitive also (Acts 11:28). Forms like wéouar (Luke 
17:8) give color to the aoristic origin of the future. A case like 
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dy.or €oeoGe (1 Pet. 1:16) has an imperative force. But various as 
the sources of the future are, it is certain that it is a later develop- 
ment in the tenses. The future with a negative may amount to a 
prohibition. The future participle is not common in the New 
Testament (Matt. 27:49). Here are further examples of the New 
Testament usage: Matt. 1:21 (xarécas); 3:11 (Bamrica); 6:5 (oix 
éveoGe); 10:22 (oeobe pucovpevor); 12:21 (eAmodow); 16:22 (eorar) ; 
21:41 (dmrodéow, cf. dod 1 Cor. 1:19); 27:24 (dpeode); Lu. 1:20 
(€0n owrdv) ; 12:8 (suoroyjoe) ; 16:3 (roujow); Phil. 1:18 (xapyjoo- 
par); Lu. 21:19 (xrjcecbe); Heb. 11:32 (emrctper). 

7. Completed action—(present perfect, past perfect, and future 
perfect). The perfect tense is found in all the modes, although 
naturally it would not occur often in the subjunctive, optative, and 
imperative. Indeed in the New Testament the perfect optative is 
absent and in the subjunctive is found only in the periphrastic 
form. The perfect imperative is almost obsolete in the New Testa- 
ment. The xowy corresponds to this situation. But the perfect 
infinitive and participle are quite common. It always conveys the 
same sense, completed action. Variations in the resultant idea 
will occur in this tense also, owing to the meaning of the verb and 
the context. The action may have been completed a moment ago 
or a thousand years ago. The action may be represented as just 
finished or as standing finished. The tense yields itself naturally 
to these different applications. The resultant idea may be state or 
condition. The reduplication is the effort to express the idea of 
completion in the verb form and exists in all the modes. It de- 
pends on the speaker or writer as to how he will present an action, 
whether as incompleted, completed, or indefinite. He chooses the 
tense that will present his idea. No sensible man uses one tense 
when he means another tense. That would be jargon. But in the 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative the choice is practically one 
between the aorist and the present. Different writers vary greatly 
in the use of the aorist and the present. It is true indeed that in 
Sanskrit, as the aorist disappears, the perfect is used with increas- 
ing frequency. In Latin the distinction in form between the aorist 
and the perfect vanished completely, but the idea of the aorist was 
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preserved in the perfect form (aorist) as is shown by the sequence 
of tenses in a dependent clause. One cannot infer, because Greek 
uses presents, aorists, imperfects, and perfects in parallel clauses, 
that these tenses are equivalent. The Greek loves variety. The 
writer or speaker has perfect freedom to change his standpoint and 
he expects the hearer or reader to do likewise. Uniformity belongs 
to the professional grammarian, not to the living language. What- 
ever may be true of the Byzantine Greek under the influence of 
the Latin blending of aorist and perfect forms (not of tense mean- 
ing), that cannot be justly said to be true of the New Testament 
Greek. There is a threefold history of reduplication in Greek. 
With the aorist reduplication is intensive as jyayov, with the pres- 
ent continuous as d/du, with the perfect completed in idea as 
dedwxa. 

(a) The present perfect. 

This is the standard tense for completed action and is in 
all the modes. In the New Testament the perfect optative 
does not occur, but some examples of the periphrastic sub- 
junctive are found besides «i8@ (1 Tim. 3:15). The perfect 
imperative is rare, though the perfect infinitive and the per- 
fect participle are common. The present perfect is not used for 
the past perfect, the aorist, the present or the future. For vivid- 
ness a writer will sometimes use it in the midst of other tenses, but 
he makes the change on purpose in order to produce yividness. 
He does not wish the present perfect understood as aorist. The 
use of eiué with the perfect participle is rather common in the New 
Testament. The present perfect with reduplication is probably 
derived from the iterative present. We do not know the origin of 
the -xa stems. The existence of ofda, AeAoura, etc., may indicate 
that some reduplicated stems in -xa set the fashion for most per- 
fects. The modern Greek has wholly dropped the reduplicated 
perfect save in the passive participle. Instead é¢yw and the aorist 
infinitive (e, not at) is used as éyw Avoet much like the English. 
The older Greek has already begun to use éxw Avoas. This analytic 
process is characteristic of the xowy and so of the New Testament 
(especially Luke). The present perfect in Greek does not say that 
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the act was just completed. That may be true or not. Here again 
the meaning of the verb itself and the context is to be carefully 
observed (Aktionsart). The resultant idea will be due to the tense 
plus the special verb idea. Each tense thus has a certain amount 
of play in actual usage, though the tense idea itself remains stable. 
The idea of completion may thus have immediate application or 
remote, may accent the permanence of the completion over a long 
period or merely the present situation, may suggest the unchange- 
able result or accent only the actual outcome. It is not possible 
to square the Greek perfect with English usage. For a good dis- 
cussion of this point see Plummer on Luke, p. 424. The Greeks 
used the aorist where we in English prefer the perfect and vice versa. 
Each language has its own point of view. These examples will 
illustrate New Testament usage: Matt. 3:2 (#yyxev); Matt. 25:24 
(ciAnpos, contrast with AaBdv verse 20); 4:7 (yéyparra); 13:46 
(wérpaxey, cf. etyev); Mk.4:39 (aedipwoo); 15:44 (reOvnxev); Lukel:22 
(édpaxev); 4:6 (aapad Bora); 5:23 (dpéwvrar); 5:32 (€Anjdrvba); 14:8 
(} KecAnpévos); 14:18 (exe we tapytnpevov) ; 16:26 (eornpixtar); 20:6 
mereacopevos éotiv); Jo. 5:36 (dméoradxe); 5:45 (jAmixate); 16:28 
(€AnjAvoa and note émdAOov); 17:6 (rerjpyxav); 19:22 (yéypada) ; 
1 Cor. 15:4 (éyyyepra); Heb. 5:12 (yeyovare éxovres); 7:23 (cio 
yeyovores) ; Jas, 1:24 (dredyrvbev); 2 Cor. 1:9 (aemoBdres dev); Rev. 
5:7 (Anger); Mk. 5:4 (8c8é000). Cf. also Mark 5:19 and Luke 
12:35. 

(b) Past perfect. The augment (the sign of: past time) is not 
always used in the New Testament (see Homer). This tense is not 
so common as the aorist indicative because it was not so often de- 
sired to emphasize completed action in past time. This tense, as 
all idea of past time, is confined to the indicative. It was never 
very common in Greek, in simple truth, just as the perfect sub- 
junctive, cptative, and imperative never enjoyed a wide vogue. 
The Boeotian dialect has no past perfect. Still in the xow# the 
past perfect indicative is far more in evidence than the perfects in 
the other modes. For practical purposes outside of the indicative 
the Greek used the aorist or the present and only occasionally the 
perfect. In the indicative, future time was almost wholly indicated 
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by one tense, present time by two tenses, past time by three though 
the aorist and the imperfect held the field against the past perfect. 
The aorist was used of past time in the indicative, as a matter of 
course, unless there was a special desire to lay stress on the incom- 
pletion or the completion of the action. When therefore the past 
perfect is used, the completion in past time is distinctly empha- 
sized. But as a rule the Greeks did not care to work out the rela- 
tion of time so carefully. The simple aorist told the story consec- 
utively and one could see the rest for himself. The periphrastic 
form appears occasionally. Examine these New Testament illustra- 
tions: Matt. 7:25 (reBeuedtwro); 26:43 (Hoav BeBapnuevn); Mark 
14:44 (deddxer); 16:9 (éxBeBrAjxea); Luke 4:29 (wxoddunto); 5:17 
(joav édydrvOdres); 8:29 (ovvypwaxe); 15:24 (jv adrorwdds); 16:20 
(é€BéBAyro); Jo. 6:17 (éyeyover, and note great variety of tenses in 
verses 16-21); 11:44 (aepreddero) ; 18:5 (iorjxa); Acts 14:23 (me- 
motevkeoay); 20:16 (kexpixer); 21:29 (Hoav mpoewpaxdtes, and note 
clonyayev and xexoivwxev in preceding verse). 

(c) The future perfect. This was always a rare tense and is 
nearly extinct in the New Testament. It is not often necessary to 
express completed action in future time. The few examples in the 
New Testament are confined to the indicative. One (xexpdfovrav) 
in Lu. 19:40 is not supported by Aleph BL, and is not in West- 
cott and Hort’s text. The other examples are periphrastic futures 
with eiué save eiéjow in Heb. 8:11, and this is from the LXX. The 
two ancient Greek future perfects active (éoryéw and reOvygw) do 
not appear in the New Testament. As examples of the periphras- 
tic conjugation observe the following: Matt. 16:19 (éora: dedenevor) ; 
Lu. 12:52 (€covrar diapepepiopevor) ; Heb. 2:13 (€copos reroubas). 


CHAPTER XX. 
CO-ORDINATE AND SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. CONJUNCTIONS. 


1. What is a sentence? The answer in grammatical terms is not 
so easy as it appears at first. The word sententia is, of course, a 
thought, an opinion expressed. The object of language is supposed 
to be to convey thought—or to conceal it. Any word or phrase 
that conveys a clear and complete idea is a sentence. Is the verb 
essential to a sentence? Some grammarians think so, but that is 
not always true. The verb is the main word in a sentence and is 
usually expressed, but not always. It is not alone the copula éoriy 
that is sometimes absent. Any verb may be absent if the sense is 
clear without it. When sailors shout ‘‘A sail! A sail!’ it is a dis- 
tinct idea. 

2. The simple sentence grew up around the verb. Subject and 
predicate became the foci of the sentence. Each of these 
might or might not be further amplified by the various parts of 
speech or by adjuncts. The child is making progress when he 
puts words together. The clause may be long or short. 

3. Co-ordination of clauses is the next step in language. Two 
clauses are either placed side by side with connecting links (true 
conjunctions) or contrasted with each other (disjunctive particles). 
Co-ordination (paratactic conjunctions) was the first and always 
the most frequent method of uniting clauses. In the New Testa- 
ment the xowy usage is perhaps heightened in this particular by the 
use of xaé much like Hebrew vav, though not to the-extent of the 
LXX. Kad is as frequent as ré is uncommon in the New Testa- 
ment. Téis used chiefly in Luke (especially Acts) as Luke 2:16 
(ré—xai), 21:11, etc. Besides ré—xaé it is found alone (Acts 1:15), 
with d¢ (Acts 19:2), and with another ré (Acts 2:46). But «aé in 
the New Testament is the most frequent of all conjunctions. Turn 
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to the Gospel of John, for instance, and it meets you at every turn 
as a mere connective between words (Jo. 3:22), at the beginning 
of clauses (9:39), equal to and yet (3:19), in the sense of also 
(10:16). For ore... . xaé see Jo. 4:11. Another use equivalent 
to even is found elsewhere (Lu. 10:17). The kai éyévero so common 
in Luke (over fifty times) does look like the Hebrew, but the 
papyrihaveitalso. The N. T. has four constructions with kat éyévero, 
one is kat éyévero xaé (Lu. 5:17), another is kat éyévero and the verb 
(1:23) another in kai éyévero kai idod (24:4), and the last is the 
infinitive (Mk. 2:23). Soalso éyéverodé (Lu. 6:1). In kat éyevero xa‘, 
the second xaé is almost like 6m. Aé (Jo. 11:4) and adrda (2 Cor. 
7:11) are both in themselves co-ordinating conjunctions. For 
Kat... . kal see Jo. 6:36. For kai yap see Jo. 4:23. In Matt. 
26:15 kai (kayo... . tapaddow) almost has the force of va. Kai 
can be used any number of times. See Matt. 18:25. The para- 
tactic conjunctions are not always used. Cf..2 Tim. 3:2f, (Asyn- 
deton). Cf. 1 Cor. 15:42-44. 

4, Contrast is expressed by several conjunctions in frequent use. 
7 is used fairly often both singly and doubly (7—7) as Matt. 5:17; 
6:24. So also eve, only in Paul’s Epistles (common) and twice in 
1 Peter. See 1 Cor. 3:22. 0d€ is not so frequent as a transitional 
conjunction between sentences as it was in the earlier Greek. This 
is due to the wide use of xaé and to the frequent absence of trans- 
itional conjunctions in the New Testament. Still d€ occurs very 
often and both as a slight mark of transition and as a rather strong 
adversative conjunction, depending altogether on the context. See 
1 Cor. 15:12, 20. Cf. éyw dé (Matt. 5:28). For kai 8¢ see Jo.6:51. 
dAAd does not in itself mean contrast any more than 6¢, but is so 
used in appropriate contexts (Jo. 6:32). For use in mere pro- 
gressive statement see 2 Cor. 7:11. For ddd in conclusion of a 
condition see Rom. 6:5. For add’ 7 see 2 Cor. 1:13. av occurs 
only once (Heb. 6:14) and that in a quotation. from the Septua- 
gint. duws occurs only three times (John 12:42). 

5. Disjunctive conjunctions are 7 and «ite. In Matt. 12:33 we 
have 7... . 4, but in Lu. 20:4 only one #. For gra... . # see 
(Rom. 6:16). Green (Handbook of N. T. Greek Grammar, p. 345) 
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cites xaé in Matt. 21:23 as practically disjunctive. Cf. Heb. vav. 
For 7 kai see Rom. 4:9. For eire. . . . elre see Rom. 12:6-8. Neg- 
ative disjunctives are frequent. So oik.... ovdé (Acts 8:21) 
ovde. . . . otdé (Rev. 9:4), otre. . . . obre (Rom. 8:38), otdé.... 
ovre (Gal. 1:12), wy... . wydé (Jo. 4:15), pyde. . . . pydé (Matt. 
10:10). We even have otre... . xaé (Jo. 4:11). 

6. Inferential conjunctions serve also to mark the transition 
from sentence to sentence as well as from clause to clause. The 
Greeks carried the idea of inner relation often to all the sentences. 
So close did they feel the bond of connected thought to be. dpa (from 
dpapioxw ) is used fairly often and is usually prepositive in the New 
Testament, especially with otv (Matt. 12:28; Eph. 2:19). oty is 
very common in the Gospel of John (not Epistles and Revelation) 
and moderately so elsewhere. It is used in both the transitional 
and illative senses (John 2:18; Matt. 3:10). dpa oty is common in 
Paul as Rom. 8:12. ydp (yé+épa) is very common indeed in 
various resultant senses (explanation, argument, etc.) due to its 
compound etymology, and the various connections in which it 
occurs. See Acts 8:31; Matt. 1:21; Rom. 2:1; 16:19. Cf. rovyapotv 
(Heb. 12:1), and roévw (Lu. 20:25). The Greek like the Latin 
uses the relative like a conjunction and begins a sentence thus. 
So av dv (Lu. 12:3), d6 (Rom. 1:24), ete. Cf. dare Matt. 19:6. 

7. But the Greek is particularly rich in subordinating conjunc- 
tions which introduce dependent clauses. Thus a number of 
dependent clauses may be grouped around one independent clause, 
the whole being a highly organized method of speech. The Sans- 
krit and the Hebrew are both poor in these subordinating con- 
junctions. But Greek is like Latin and English in this respect. 
These conjunctions will be discussed in detail in connection with 
the special forms of sentence that they give rise to. Here a few 
only are mentioned en bloc. dru is freely used both in direct quo- 
tations (Matt. 4:6), indirect quotations (Matt. 2:16), and in causal 
sentences (Lu. 6:20). So with és in comparative clauses, temporal 
clauses, indirect discourse (how, not ‘“‘that’”’). See Lu. 24:6; 
Rom, 15:24 (as avy). ore and érav are used hundreds of times, 
érére not at all (WH.), eed (Heb. 9:26; 10:2; Rom. 3:6) and 
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éredy seldom, #vixa twice, éore not at all, éws often, wéxpe and axpr 
seldom, éaov common, ov fairly so, 64ev moderately often. But the 
time would fail to tell of all the Greek conjunctions in this space. 
This list added to those already discussed in subordinate clauses, 
will give some idea of New’ Testament usage. 

8. Modes, tenses, and yoices mean the same thing in both sub- 
ordinate and independent clauses. The root idea of mode and 
tense is always discernible. Each will be colored by the meaning 
of the verb itself and the context, but here again the resultant idea 
of all these must not be put upon the mode. The Greek isa 
highly organized language with a rich collection of conjunctions, 
both co-ordinating and subordinating. Itis thus possible in Greek, 
by means of the sharp distinction in tense, mode, and conjunction 
to make yery exact distinctions in the expression of Greek thought. 
The imperative is naturally used seldom in subordinate clauses, 
and in the New Testament very seldom. Note @ dyrioryre (1 Pet. 
5:9), eis nv ornre in 1 Pet. 5:12, and va... . KavyaoGw (1 Cor. 1:31). 
The point to insist on is that the subordinating conjunctions do 
not change the root ideas in mode, voice, and tense. In Matt. 
9:31 (épare pydeis ywvwoxérw) two imperatives come together. In 
1 Cor. 1:31 xavxdo6w after iva is due to the quotation. 

9. The two kinds of statement natural to subordinate clauses 
are positive assertion and doubting assertion. The indicative, of 
course, is used for the one, and the subjunctiye and the optative 
for the other. In the New Testament the subjunctive is nearly 
always used for the second idea. The infinitive and participle are 
also freely used in subordinate clauses, not with conjunctions, 
however, as they are not really modes. Often an idea in Greek 
can be expressed with substantial identity either by a conjunction 
and a finite mode, or by the infinitive with or without a preposi- 
tion, or by the participle. Individual style and taste will often 
determine between them as well as between several conjunctions of 
similar import. All subordinate clauses maintain a case relation 
to the principal part of the sentence, and so are either substantive, 
adjective, or adverbial. See Matt. 9:28 where the clause with ért 
is in the accusative case and is substantive. The relative clause is 
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an adjective clause (Lu. 1:26) as the temporal clause is an adverbial 
clause (Lu. 1:23). 

10. So close did the Greeks feel the connection of thought to be 
that independent sentences were often, almost usually in the more 
careful writers, joined together by some of the co-ordinating con- 
Junctions or intensive particles. In Plato or Demosthenes such 
sentences and even paragraphs are thrown into relief or relation to 
each other by 6¢, xa, ddA, Te, odd, yap, ov, dpa, 7, dy, etc. As 
mentioned above even relative pronouns (cf. 6@ev Heb. 8:3) with 
prepositions were so used as éy ois, ob xydpw (Lu. 7:47), di qv aitiay 
(2 Tim. 1:12), etc. But in the New Testament this inner bond is 
not so constantly preserved. In Romans, for instance, where the 
line of thought is close, Paul constantly follows the ancient idiom. 
But in the Gospels frequent breaks occur as in Jo, 18:21,22, 23,24, 
25, but in 26 we find otv. Kai is perhaps rather more frequently 
used at the beginning of sentences than in the earlier Greek. Cf. 
Jo. 18:27. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FINAL CLAUSES. 


1. Pure final clauses are adverbial, and are in fact in the accus- 
ative case (general reference). Compare the adverb dwpedy. Here 
there is design, something aimed at, finis, end, aim. 

2. In the New Testament the pure final particles are iva, drus, 
py. &s occurs once (Acts 20:24) according to some documents. 
So Westcott and Hort. ta is far the most common particle of 
design and is used chiefly with the subjunctive, but often with the 
future indicative, and even a few times with the present indicative. 
Seek the force of mode, voice, and tense in each instance. As 
illustrations of these particles take Mk. 9:9 (iva pydervi dunynowvrar); 
Lu. 6:34 (iva arorddBwouw); 20:10 (iva Séoovow); 1 Jo. 5:20 (iva 
ywvooxopev). In the case of érws only the subjunctive is used in the 
text of W H except once (Rom. 3:4 with dy), and usually without 
av as in Matt. 6:2 (drs dofacPdow), negative uy (Matt. 6:18, dzws 
py pays), but occasionally with av as in Luke 2:35 (és ap 
droxadvpbaow). The old classic construction of érws and the future 
indicative with verbs of effort has disappeared in the New Testa- 
ment. In Rom. 3:4 ézws vxyoes is from the LXX. “Orws in Lu. 
24:20 (d2ws rapédwxay) is relative merely and not final. jj, pajrore, 
and pyrws are used for pure design and so adverbial. The sub- 
junctive or future indicative can be used. So Mk. 13°36 (wy vpn); 
14:2 (uyrore eorae); 1 Cor. 9:27 (pijros yéevopar). pjros is also used 
with the aorist indicative to express a design about a past event. 
So Gal. 2:2 (yjros eépapov) and 1 Thess. 3:5 (yymrws émeipacer). 
In 2 Tim, 2:25 W H have in the text pprore dd (opt.) after prim- 
ary tense. 

3. tvais not always strictly final. It is in the New Testament 
very often non-final, not result, but not yet design. In this con- 
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struction the clause is substantive and gives the content and not 
the purpose. The clause will then be substantive and in the nomi- 
native, accusative, or some other case. In modern Greek vé and 
finite mode has supplanted the infinitive. This tendency is per- 
ceptible in the New Testament. The negative is wy. The possible 
optative in Eph. 1:17 (8%) is not pure design. Both here and in 
2 Tim. 2:25 the optative in text of WH is after primary tense. It 
may seem strange that this non-final or sub-final use of iva did not 
come to be pure result since the Latin ut (cf. English that) was 
used in both senses. But asa matter of fact it did- not. “Ozws is 
also sometimes employed in the non-final and substantive sense. 
The same thing is also true of 7, paprore, panes, especially after 
verbs of beseeching, striving, fearing, etc., and in the accusative. 
vy in the best documents is found only with the subjunctive in 
New Testament, as Acts 27:17 (wih exréowow). pnrore is little used 
in this sense, but is found with subjunctive and future indicative 
as in Heb. 4:1 (parore 8oxq); 3:12 (ujmore éorar). ore has lost 
its temporal idea and means ‘‘perchance.’’ pws is used with the 
subjunctive as 1 Cor. 8:9 (yrs yévyra). Tf the fear or caution 
is about a present or past event, the indicative is used with pus. 
So Gal. 4:11 (pyjrws Kexoriaxa). With the infinitive doBotua means 
to hesitate (Matt. 2:22, époBy6n aredOetv). In Lu. 19:21 we have 
ému. . . . after epoBovpyv oe. Here are further examples of ta 
with the non-final idea: Mk. 8:22 (tva dyrat after rapaxadotory) ; 
Matt. 18:6 (crvppeper iva Kpepacy ) ; Mk. 9:30 (ovK nOerev iva Tus yvor) ; 
Jo. 15:12 f. (wa dyarare in apposition with évrody, iva 64 in apposi- 
tion with tavrns). A peculiar use of iva with the imperative in 
1 Cor. 1:31 (iva xavydc$w) is due to the direct quotation without 
change of form. John’s Gospel has tva about one hundred and 
fifty times while Luke has only sixteen instances of it in Acts. 

4. There are other methods of expressing design in the New 
Testament besides conjunctions. The infinitive is very commonly 
used for this purpose and never expresses mere result, not even 
Rom. 7:3 (70d pa evar); either by itself as accusative of general 
reference, Mark 2:17 (xadéoa); or with the very common 70d (geni- 
tive of the article, and not our English to) as Matt. 2:18 (rot dzo- 
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Acar) ; or with eis 76 (often in Paul), as Rom. 1:11 (eis 76 oryprxOy- 
vat); or with zpés 76 (common in Luke and Paul), as Matt. 23:5 
mpos TO Oeabqvar); or with éore as Matt. 24:24 (dare wAavaoGar) ; or 
with &s (twice only), as Heb. 7:9 (és ézos eiweiv). Moreover, the 
relatiye with the future indicative, Mark 1:2 (0s karackevéce) or 
the subjunctive, Heb. 8:3 (8 zpocevéyxy), can be used to indicate 
design. A few examples of the future participle also occur, as 
Acts 8:27 (mpockuvyjowr). 

5. Sometimes the principal verb is not expressed and the con- 
text must supply the leading idea as only the dependent clause is 
given. This is natural in abrupt speech. So Mk. 5:28 (iva ériOyjs) ; 
Matt. 20:32 (ta dvorydow); Eph. 4:29 (iva 86). 

6. Then again iva itself is not used in what is like a non-final 
clause. However these examples can be otherwise and more 
properly explained than by the ellipsis of tv. Each verb may be 
independent and the subjunctive merely the hortatory subjunctive 
or a question of doubt. So Lu. 6:42 (des éxBadrw; compare the 
modern Greek ds and subjunctive regularly); Jo. 18:39 (BovAccbe 
amodvow); Mk. 14:12 (Oras érounaowper). 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CLAUSES OF RESULT. 


1. Consecutive clauses had a meager development in Greek as 
compared with Latin and modern English. After all result was 
once design and design may be contemplated result. So wt in 
Latin serves both purposes. Blass (Grammar of N. T. Greek, p. 
272) thinks that tva came to be so used in the New Testament. 
But to this we demur. 

2. In the ancient Greek the consecutive idea was expressed by 
ore and the indicative when it was regarded as actually accom- 
plished. There are only two examples of this use of éore in the 
New Testament, John 3:16 (dore éuxey), and Gal. 2:13 (ore ovva- 
anx0n). The indicative suits these two cases exactly. 

3. But in the New Testament the infinitive with dore is very 
common, not merely in the sense of design, the old usage (Luke 
4:29, wore xataxpnyvioa), but also of actual result (Mark 4:37 dore 
yepilerOar). Cf. Matt. 13:32 (dore eddciv). This latter is indeed 
the usual construction of éore in the New Testament, some forty- 
five examples in all. 

4, The word ote is also used at the beginning of sentences with 
the indicative, the subjunctive, or even the imperative. But here 
it has no effect on the construction at all and is not a consecutive | 
particle, but an inferential conjunction. See Mk. 2:28 (dere éoriv) ; 
1 Cor. 5:8 (dere éopralwper); 1 Cor. 10:12 (adore Brerérw). 

5. The origin of dere is very simple, os and ré._ 4s was originally 
a demonstrative (és in Homer) and then a relatiye. It is not 
always easy to decide which dere is with the infinitive, demonstra- 
tive, or relative, nor does it greatly matter in actual usage. 

6. Perhaps a word more is needed to observe that not only is 
iva. not used in the strict consecutive sense, but the infinitive is not 
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so used except with éore. No true example of rod and the infini- 
tive in this sense exists in the New Testament, nor of eis 76 and 
infinitive, not to mention zpos 76 and ‘the infinitive. See on the 
other side Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, p. 157. 

7. "Ed ore (on condition that) does not appear in the New Tes- 
tament at all nor és re after 7. Blass (Gr. of N. T. Gk., p. 224) 
thinks that iva in Gal. 2:9 is practically equal to é¢’ dre. 

8. In Heb. 3:11; 4:3 &s is considered consecutive by some 
scholars (so), but ‘‘as’’ is probably correct. 

9. In Matt. 8:27 67 is practically a resultant conjunction after 
ovros. Cf. quiin Latin. Tloramds éorw ovros dtu kal of dvepor xal 7 
Odracca aire imaxovovow; cf. also Lu. 8:25. This is much like 
OUTws wore. 

10. Burton (N. T. Moods and Tenses, p. 118) says that New Tes- 
tament Greek uses the relative with the idea of result as in Latin 
and the older Greek, but he cites no example to that effect. In 
Rom. 8:32 és ye with édefoaro comes close to that idea. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WISHES. 


1. It is not the verbs that express wish or will that are here 
under discussion though they have an interest in themselves. Cf. 
Matt. 1:19 (€GovA7Oy for deliberate choice) and Matt. 2:18 (7j0crev 
for inclination). It is how the New Testament Greek expresses a 
wish that we have to consider. 

2. The old Greek usage of e/@e and ei yép has vanished. Instead 
is found ddedrov (SeAov without augment) used as a particle like 
utinam in Latin. Cf. already des with subjunctive above. 

8. So then a wish about the past is put in the aorist indicative 
with ddedov as in 1 Cor. 4:8 (ddedrov éBacirevoare). 

4. A wish about the present is expressed by the imperfect 
indicative and é6dedov. So Rev. 3:15 (dgerov js). Cf. also 2 Cor. 
11:1. In Rev. 3:15 Text. Rec. actually has ddedor etys. 

5. <A wish about the future may also be expressed by ddedov and 
the future indicative as we have it once in Gal. 5:12 (ddedov dzo- 
kopovra). But the usual way to express a future wish in New 
Testament Greek is still the optative, once the present as in Acts 
8:20 (en), usually the aorist as in 1 Thess. 5:23 (dyudou). The 
commonest wish of this kind is py yévorro (Gal. 6:14). 

6. The wish about the future may verge on the border of a com- 
mand or prohibition as in Mk. 11:14 (pnxére payor, the only opta- 
tive in Mark). On the other hand the imperative in imprecations 
is close to a wish as in Gal. 1:9 (dvaQeua éorw). 

7. In Acts 26:29 (evéaiuyv av) we have the apodosis of a fourth 
class condition, the so-called potential optative, a very polite form 
of expression. This is in harmony with classic diction. 

8. The imperfect tense with the verb of wishing offers another 
polite and courteous way of saying a difficult thing. It is just the 
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imperfect without év with no suggestion of a condition at all. The 
present indicative would be too blunt. So éBovdduny (Acts 25:22), 
nOedov (Gal. 4:20), nrydunv (Rom. 9:3). As examples of 0edw take 
Matt. 20:14; Rom. 1:18, and of BovAouos 1 Tim. 2:8. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CAUSAL SENTENCES. 


1. The common particle yap is used in co-ordinate, not subor- 
dinate, clauses. In sense it is often causal, but it is not considered 
a causal conjunction in the formal usage. 

2. The usual causal conjunction is 671 and in some writers 
(James, 1 Pet., Heb.) ddr. The subjunctive mode is not used 
nor the optative. The indicative has its usual force. The nega- 
tive is always od as in 1 Jo. 5:10 (6m od wemiorevxev) except in one 
instance (Jo. 3:18) where the construction is closely parallel to the 
above (ott py meriotevxey). The distinction is exactly that between 
ov and py and it is a real one. Sometimes the causal connection is 
not very close and not very different from yép. Cf. 1 Cor. 10:17 
(both 67 and yép) and Rom. 1:21 (éié71). For a closer link see 
1 Cor. 11:2 (671) and Lu. 1:18 (d.ér). 

3. “Ered, éreidy, and éredyrep are all found in the New Testa- 
ment. But éredyrep appears only in Luke’s classical introduction 
to his Gospel (1:1), while éed% is found some nine times in this 
sense (1 Cor, 1:22, éredy airodow). “Ereé is still more frequent in 
the usual causal sense (as Heb. 5:2, éwet wepixarar). The classical 
usage of an ellipsis with éreé persists in the New Testament also 
where éreé—since if that were true. So Heb. 9:26 (éei ea); 10:2 
(érel oix dy éravcavro). Once the negative with é7eé is 7 as in Heb. 
9:17 (eet pa Tore ioxver). 

4, In Matt. 25:40,45 eq’ dcov is causal, éf’ doov érouncate. Note 
also xa? dcov in Heb. 7 :20. 

5. Ka6ore, though a comparative particle as in Acts 4:35 (KaOore 
av exev), is yet in Luke used also as a causal conjunction. So Lu. 
19:9 (kafore eoriy). In Heb. (as dfev Gere, 3:1) dev occurs 
some half dozen times. 
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6. The infinitive with da is often used in the New Testament to 
express a reason. See Luke 2:4 (dd 76 civ). Ch Mk. 5:4. In 
Jo. 2:24 we have &a4 76 and dru in verse 25. 

7. The participle likewise is used where the causal idea is im- 
plied. So Matt. 1:19 (8/kaos dv). Usually in such cases the par- 
ticle s is added to give the alleged reason, which may or may 
not be the true one. So Lu. 16:1 (as diackoprifwv) ; Acts 27:30 
(as peddovtwv). So also Gorep in Acts 2:2 (worep pepoperys). 

8. The relative pronoun may imply a cause. So Heb. 12:6 
(dv wapadexerar). So often dorms as in Matt. 7:15 (olrwes epxovrac) ; 
Rom. 6:2 (oftwes). 

9. *Av@ dv (Lu. 1:20) and &é (Heb. 8:10) almost amount to 
causal conjunctions. Cf. also ob xdpu, di qv airéav, etc. In Heb. 
2:18 év 6 is practically causal. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


1. Some general remarks. The Greek conditional sentence is 
one of the crowning triumphs of syntax. No language has sur- 
passed it in accuracy of expression. In the modern Greek the loss 
cf the optative is felt, and the system generally has suffered col- 
lapse, as is the case in modern English. The important things to 
understand ina Greek condition are the mode and tense. Historical 
syntax does not justify the modern distinction into general and 
particular conditions. There are four separate forms for Greek 
conditions (Winer, Broadus, Blass). They are the condition 2 
determined as fulfilled, the ein determined as unfulfilled, @ 
the condition undetermined but with prospect of fulfilment, the ( 3) 
condition undetermined and with remote prospect of fulfilment. (4 
Let us first see the standard forms. Then we can study the varia- 
tions. 

SA The condition determined as fulfilled. Here any tense of the 
indicative is used in the condition, and any tense of the indicative 
in the conclusion. The rasbectnas states the condition as a fact. 
It may or may not be true in fact. The condition has nothing to 
do with that, but only with the statement. It is here that Hadley 
and Allen chiefly err. This condition does asswme the reality of 
the condition. Take Matt. 12:27. Christ did not cast out demons 
by Beelzebub, but in argument he assumes it. The indicative 
mode determines the condition as fulfilled, so far as the statement 
is concerned. ¢ is used in the condition clause as a rule, though 
sometimes éay occurs with the present indicative and often with the 
future. In Homer éay (or e xe) is used freely with indicative or 
subjunctive as in the modern Greek. Sometimes the apodosis is 
not in the indicative at all, but in the imperative or the hortatory 
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subjunctive.. But this variation is so slight as not to change the 
essential nature of the condition. This is far the most common 
condition. It is the natural one to use, unless there is a special 
reason to use another. It is the condition taken at its face value 
without any insinuations or implications. The context, of course, 
must determine the actual situation. The protasis often comes 
first. Some representative examples are here given: Matt. 12:27 
(ei exBdrdo, exBdddovow); 12:28 (ci exBddrAdrAw, EpOacer); 26:33 (ei 
oxavdadiaOjoovrat, cxavdadicOncopo); Lu. 4:3 (ei ef, eié); 19:40 (édv 
cwryncovew, Kpagovow); Jo. 15;20 («i aclaceny ee 18:23 (é 
€AdAnoa, paptipyoov); Acts 11:17 (ei exer, ris nunv); 1 Thess. 3:8 
(Zdpev eav ornxere); 1 Cor. 15:16 (et od éyeipovtan, éyyyeptar). These 
examples will exhibit the freedom and variety shown in this most 
common condition usually termed the condition of the first class. 

The condition determined as unfulfilled. Here only past 
tenses of the indicative are used with ¢ in the condition and gen- 
erally év in the conclusion. This condition states the condition as 
untrue, as contrary to fact. It may be fact, but it is here treated 
as not fact. Here again it is the statement only that is contrary to 
reality. Take Luke 7:39 where the Pharisee assumes that Jesus 
is not a prophet and hence does not know. The indicative mode 
determines the condition, and as unfulfilled by suggestion. A 
present matter is looked at from the standpoint of the past (im- 
perfect indicative), while a past event is looked at from a remoter 
standpoint (aorist or past perfect indicative). Sometimes this 
point of view, together with the context, is sufficient to make clear 
this condition without dy in the conclusion. So Jo. 15:22 (ei py 
nrBov, orik eixooav). Note viv dé following by way of contrast. Cf. 
also the same construction in verse 24. In particular, verbs of 
fitness, propriety, possibility, and obligation do not need dy (not 
omitted, simply not needed). So Matt. 26:24 (xardv fv e odk 
éyevv On) ; Acts 26:32 (édtvaro ei pn érexechyto). So also the apodosis 
ée in Matt. 23:23 and od xajxev in Acts 22:22. Usually, however, 
av is expressed in the conclusion to make more clear the idea of 
unreality (the definite use of av). Indicative conditions would nat- 
urally be taken as being of the first class, unless there is something 
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in the context to show otherwise. The presence of dv in the apo- 
dosis came to be accepted as hint enough. But, as seen above, 
this hint was not always considered necessary. The context and 
common sense were often relied on as sufficient. It is only in past 
time, however, that any question arises between conditions of the 
first and second classes. Both, according to the genius of the 
indicative, make positive assumptions, one as true, the other as 
untrue. Neither goes into the actual facts of the case. That, to 
be sure, has to be left to the nature of the case. Modern Greek 
has lost this idiom. Cf. English ambiguity. The dy in the apo- 
dosis cannot begin the clause. The New Testament has a number 
of clear examples of this form of the condition, that of the second 
class: Matt. 11:21 (et éyévovro, maAuu av perevonoay); 23:30 (ei jpeba, 
oix av nucOa); 24:43 (ei 4da, eypynydpyoer av kal ovx av elacev; observe 
repetition of dv as in Lu. 17:6); Lu. 7:39 (ei qv, éyivwoxey av); 12:39 
(ei nor, eypnyopnoe ay Kat ovk adnxey; margin in WH. has ovx ay like 
Matt. 24:43); Jo. 14:28 (a jyamare, éxdpyre dv); 18:30 (ei py jv 
Tov, OvK av mapeduxapev); 19:11 (od etyes, i pi) HY Dedomevov); Acts 
18:14 (ei pev jv, Kata Adyov av dvecxdunv; and contrast with the next 
verse, «i d€ éorw, dWeobe); Heb. 11:15 (ei éuvnuovevov, efxov ay, this 
about past time); 1 Jo. 2:19 (e joay, pepevjxeoay av). 

(4.\ The condition undetermined with some expectation that it 
will be determined., Here the subjunctive is naturally used in the 
condition as the more vivid of the two modes of doubtful assertion. 
édv is used in the condition and sometimes av or ¢. The conclu- 
sion most naturally has the future indicative, but that is not nec- 
essary. There is considerable variety in the form of the conclu- 
sion. In point of fact any tense of the indicative, subjunctive, or 
imperative may be here employed. The use of the optative would 
make a mixed condition which will be discussed later. It all 
depends on the idea in the speaker’s mind and his point of view. 
The so-called present general condition really belongs here. The 
subjunctive mode (undetermined) thus clearly marks it off from 
the two conditions with the indicative (determined). As can be 
readily seen, the line of cleavage between this condition and the 
first condition when it has the future indicative is not very sharply 
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drawn. Goodwin indeed rubs it out entirely. But it is best not 
to do that. The difference, as already remarked, between the 
subjunctive and the future indicative is not great, though it is real. 
Sometimes, though not often, édvy is contracted into dy after the 
fashion of the older Greek. So in Jo. 16:23 (dy ru airyonre, doce). 
Further examples follow of the third class condition: Matt. 5:13 
(éav pwpavO7, GrAucOnoerar); 18:13 (av yernra, dA€éyw); 18:15 (édv 
dxovon, exépdnoas); Mk. 3:24 (édv pepioO7, od dvvara); Lu. 9:13 (oix 
cioiv, ei pun Te d&yopdoopev); Jo. 7:17 (eav O€An, yvwoerar); 7:37 (édy 
dud, epxeoOw); 8:51 (av typyon, od py Oewpyon); 12:32 (ay t~o8, 
Akiow); 13:17 (i tad7a oldare, paxdpiot éore cay rornTe adtra; Note both 
conditions and the distinction); Acts 5:38 (éay 9, xatadvOycera; 
contrast with «i éoriv, od duvjcecGe in the next verse); 1 Cor. 7:28 
(éay ynuns, ovx yuaptes); 2 Cor. 5:1 (ay xatadrvOy, éxouev). So also 
compare él tis KaA@ (1 Cor. 10:27) with éav ris ern (1 Cor. 10:28); 
Phil. 3:12 (e xatud¢Bw). In Mk. 10:30 edv py AdgBy is unusual 
after ovdels os. See Jo. 5:19 for two uses of ay. 

£5. The condition is undetermined and with no indication as to 
determination. Naturally the optative is here used as the least 
vivid of the two modes of doubtful statement. Note also the op- 
tative in both condition and conclusion. Both of the undeter- 
mined conditions are thus marked off by mode (subjunctive and 
optative) from the two determined conditions (indicative mode). 
ei is used in the condition and dy in the conclusion (less definite 
use of dv). In English translation it is difficult to distinguish this 
form of condition from the second class condition as described 
above (under 5). But the two conditions differ radically in Greek 
after Homer’s time. In the New Testament no whole example of 
this class of conditions occurs. We have the condition or the con- 
clusion, but not both at the same time. Already, then, this con- 
dition was beginning to break down. In modern Greek it is gone. 
The so-called past general supposition belonged here with a mixed 
conclusion. But this construction is not in the New Testament. 
All that we have left then in the New Testament are some protases 
by themselves and some apodoses by themselves. The optative is 
also found in a mixed condition like Acts 8:31 (és yap dv Suvatyny 
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eov pn tus ddnyyoe pe). This condition was even quite common in 
literary Greek, as it lent itself readily to polite expression. But it 
never had a firm hold on the popular tongue. The other three 
conditions really answer for ordinary use, though without this 
precise shade of thought. Here are a few New Testament speci- 
mens of the fourth class condition: Acts 24:19 is a mixed con- 
dition like Acts 8:31, but not of the same kind (ots @&e éxt cod 
Tapeivar Kat KaTyYyopelv, el TL éxorey pds pe). In Acts 27:39 (ei dvvawro) 
there is a touch of indirect discourse like Acts 17:27 (ci dpa ye Wy- 
agycaav). See also Acts 17:18 (ré dv Oédor) an apodosis of the 
fourth class with which compare Lu. 9:46 (76 és dv ein) which is 
not due to indirect discourse. In Acts 26:29 (edgaiunv dv) the 
usual apodosis appears. The protasis is found in 1 Pet. 3:14 (i Kat 
macxote), 3:17 (ef OeAor), and 1 Cor. 15:37 (e rvxor). 

6. Mixed conditions. In a language as flexible as the Greek 
it could not be expected that everything should remain hard and 
fast. The variations in the structure of conditional sentences are 
not even all of them peculiar to the Greek genius. Many of them 
belong to the play of the human mind. It is obviously natural 
for one point of view to be occupied in the condition and another 
in the conclusion (1 Cor. 7:28, édv ynuys, ovx jpapres). This leads 
to what are called mixed conditions. The grammatical construc- 
tion is merely accommodated, as always, to the mental conception. 
All that is involved in a mixed condition is that one form is used 
in the protasis and another in the conclusion. In the development 
of the four normal classes of conditions, it would be strange if some 
interplay were not found. The human mind does not work in 
ironclad forms. If we recognize the fact of life in language, what 
are called mixed conditions will give no serious trouble. In Acts 
8:31 (see above) we have a protasis of the first class and an apo- 
dosis of the fourth. So in Acts 24:19 we find a protasis of the 
fourth and an apodosis of the second class. In John 8:39 in the 
marginal reading we have a protasis of the first class and an apo- 
dosis of the second («i éoré, éroetre). A clear case of this is found 
in Lu. 17:6 (ed éxere, éd€yere av). 

7. The participle may be used instead of a fully expressed con- 
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dition. The participle does not in itself mean condition, but it 
may suggest it. So Lu. 19:23 (kay Addy ody téKw dv avrd Expaga). 
Here a conclusion of the second class is expressed and the parti- 
ciple conceals or implies the condition. So also AapBavepevoy (1 Tim. 
4:4) suggests a condition of either the first or the third class. 

8. Elliptical conditions. An incomplete condition is really a 
~ species of ellipsis, or even aposiopesis, and is common to all lan- 
guages. So Acts 26:29 (evéaiuqy dv, only apodosis) ; 23:9 (¢ éAddy- 
oev, only protasis). Thus is to be explained also the abrupt use 
of ¢& (compare Hebrew ’im) in solemn oaths or other strong ex- 
pressions and questions. So Mk. 8:12 (e doOjcera); Heb. 3:11 
(«i €Xevoovra). Here ei does not mean ‘‘not’’ though that is the 
resultant idea. It is an ellipse also when ¢ is used in direct ques- 
tions as in Lu. 13:23 (ei dAcyor of cwfduevor). - Cf, also Luke 22:49, 
The omission of the verb is a common ellipsis as in Rom. 8:17 
(ei d@ réxva). So also the New Testament uses various expressions 
without the verb as e my (Matt. 5:13); ef 8 wy (unye). as Mark 
2:22; ei py te av (1 Cor. 7:5); even éxros & py (1 Tim. 5:19); dcet 
(Matt. 3:16) ; once daepet (1 Cor. 15:8) ; and once etzep (Rom. 3:30). 
Here of course the verb of the condition is not expressed; but 
even when it is a set phrase, it is still a condition. See John 14:2, 
where the conclusion occurs (eov av). With émeé there is some- 
times a suppressed condition, the apodosis being expressed. So 
éde. in Heb, 9:26 and otk ay émavoavro (10:2). 

9. A kind of condition worth noticing is one where the influ- 
ence of indirect discourse is felt. So Rom. 1:10 (et aus edodwbyo- 
opar); Acts 20:16 (ei ein); 27:39 (ef divawvro). With verbs of wonder 
as in Mark 15:44 (ei ré@vyxev) we meet the same phenomenon. In 
the same passage in Mark observe also ei dréQuvey (difference in 
tense). 

10. Concessive clauses are nothing but conditional sentences. 
Kai before e or éav has the force of even, and the condition would 
be ‘‘even if.”” This construction is not common in the New Testa- 
ment. See John 8:16 (xai éay kpivw). In e xaé or édv wai the nat 
seems more nearly to haye the idea of ‘“‘also;” ‘if also’’ then would 
be a concession not so extreme as ‘‘even if,”” So 2 Cor. 7:8 (e xat 
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é\vrynoa). Kairep occurs omy five times in the New Testament and 
with the participle each time. But Justin Martyr has katrep ddei- 
Xere in the First Apology. In Luke 12:38 we find kav... . kav. 
So Heb. 5:8 (xacrep Sv). The correct text of Rev. 17:8 (aapécrar) 
removes the old xaizep and the indicative. 

11. The negative of the condition clause with the subjunctive is 
always py (Lu. 18:3). With the indicative, however, either m7 or 
ov is used, but not in the same sense. py negatives rather the 
condition itself and in the New Testament the conclusion is nearly 
always negative also. So John 18:30 (e uy jv). When od is used 
in the condition, the negative is quite emphatic or there is antithesis 
or asingle word is negatived. So Lu. 18:4 (ei od poBodpar); Jo. 1:25 
(ei ovk et); 5:47 (ei od muorevere); 10:37 (ef ov rod, with which com- 
pare «i ou just below and kav py muorednre). In Matt. 26:42 both 
ov and py occur in the same sentence (ei ov divarat TodTo wapedOeiv 
éay py miw). In 1 Cor. 9:2 e od does not mean precisely what «i yij 
would. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


1. The relative pronoun relates two clauses by connecting a word 
in one clause with one in another. Compare Chapter XIII, 11,for 
brief discussion of the function of the relative pronoun. The rela- 
tive pronoun not only obviates the repetition of the noun, but 
binds together two clauses into one sentence. ° 

2. There are two kinds of relative clauses, the aajectival and the 
adverbial, just as there are two kinds of relative pronouns. Compare 
dsandés. very relative clause is therefore either an adjective or 
an adverb. But like other adjectives the relatiye clause may be 
used as a substantive. Cf. Jo. 11:3. 

3. The relative adverbs may be either local as é7ov, comparative 
like &s, temporal as ére, final as dws, causal or objective as dre. 
Just as adjectives are sometimes used as substantives like 75 dya6dv, 
so ore in indirect discourse introduces an object clause. Compare 
quod in Latin and even quia in late Latin like the Vulgate. It is 
therefore by means of the relative that Greek and Latin become so 
rich in subordinate clauses as compared with the Sanskrit, for 
instance. 

4. The mode in the relative clause has just the same force that 
it has in the independent clause. As a,matter of fact in the ad- 
jectival relative clauses only the indicative and subjunctive are used 
in the New Testament. Take as illustrations 0s ovK dxoXovbe? qyiv 
(Mk. 9:38) and 8’ js Aatpedwpev (Heb. 12:28). It is not the rela- 
tive clause that requires in itself either the indicative or subjunc- 
tive. ° 

5. The relative pronoun may be either definite or indefinite as 
is well illustrated by coors freely used in the New Testament in the 
nominatiye either as more definite than és (ris ovK ddaipeOjoerat 
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avrjs, Lu. 10:42) or less definite than 6s (dors o& pamiZe, Matt. 
5:39). So then the indicative, the mode of clear cut statement, 
may be used either with the definite or the indefinite relative. So 
likewise with the subjunctive thé mode of doubtful assertion. 
Instance &’ js Aarpevowev (Heb. 12:28) and dors yap drov tov vopov 
typyoyn (James 2:10). Cf. dmov.... ddéyw (Lu. 22:11). With 
0 mpocevéyky (Heb. 8:3) compare 6 rporpéepee (Heb. 9:7). This sub- 
junctive is in a clause of design. 

6. The grammars commonly speak of the conditional relative 
sentence, but I doubt the justice of this expression. It is true 
indeed that dors and civts do not differ greatly in idea. Cf. varia- 
tions in MSS. on Mk. 8:34 between coms and ers. But after all there 
is a subtle difference in structure just as between the English “‘if 
any one’’ and ‘‘whoever.’’ Technically one is conditional and the 
other is relative. It is syntactical confusion to blend them just as 
it would be to call 6 AawBdvwv (John 13:20) the same thing as és 
AapBéve. Hence av twa reupw (Jo. 13:20) is a conditional clause, 
but Os & dy dodkgoa (Mk. 8:35) is a relative clause. The indefinite 
relative clause whether with indicative or subjunctive is much kin 
in idea to the conditional sentence, but formally it is still the rela- 
tive sentence. There is no ‘‘if’’ in the Greek clause any more than 
in the English. The use of dv with os and the future indicative 
(cf. Lu. 12:8) is indeed like éay and the future indicative. 

7. The use of dy in the relative clause does not make it a condi- 
tion. The use of av indeed is much like that of the relative cons. 
It has the effect of making the clause more definite as (cf. oray 
jvosev, Rey. 8:1) ooo av jyavro (Mk. 6:56), or the clause is ren- 
dered more indefinite as és dv ely (Matt. 5:22), So yrs av py dxotoy 
(Acts 3:23). The form édy or ay is immaterial as Os yap édv An 
and és & ay dmodeon (Mk. 8:35). But ay is not necessary with the 
subjunctiye in such relatiye clauses as is seen in James 2:10 (dors 
tpyon). Cf. also doris dpyvnoyta: (Matt. 10:33). Besides av is very 
common with the indicative, especially the future as ds 8 dy drodeoet 
(Mk. 8:35), and the past indicative as dou dy eiceropedvero (Mk. 
6:56) and even the present indicative as drov dv tmaye (Rey. 14:4). 
Cf. also Lu. 17;38. In Jo. 14:13 see or dv, but éév tein 14:14, 
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8. The negative of the relative clause is yy with the subjunctive 
as Os dv phy xn (Lu. 8:18) and usually od with the indicative as ds 
yop ovk ore kal’ tpoy (Lu. 9:50). But when the relative is indefi- 
nite py may be found as 6 pay dporoye? (1 Jo. 4:3) and @ py det 
(Titus 1:11). In 2 Pet. 1:9 the relative is definite, but the sub- 
jective negative suits well, 6 yy rapecti tadra, 

9. Sometimes the relative is nearly equivalent to the Latin qui 
with the subjunctive (design or result). So aids éorw } rapeEy todo 
(Lu. 7:4) is practically result with which Blass (Grammar of N. T. 
Greek, p. 218) compares aétos tva Avow (Jo. 1:27). See also Os xata- 
oxevace. (Lu. 7:27)-as a clause of purpose. Blass also cites (Mk. 
14:14) dzov déyw and otk exw 6 wapabyow (Lu. 11:6) and ovdea exw 
doris pepymvyoe (Phil. 2:20). The classic idiom ovdels eorw ds (Mk. 
10:29) has no effect on the mode. The subjunctive is used also 
with such clauses of design as 82 js Aatpevwpev (Heb. 12:28). 

10. “Ogos, like és and dors, uses either édv (as dca édv OéAnte, 
Matt. 7:12) or ay (as 60a ay airnonre, Matt, 21:22). 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 


1. The New Testament has quite a number of temporal con- 
junctions such as axpu, ézet, érav, éreidy, ews, qvika, péxpt, Srdre, dre, 
drav, mpiv, os. These will need to be discussed separately for the 
most part, but they can be grouped for convenience. 

2. One group can be made of dxpu, éws, wéexpt, and zpiv in the 
sense of ‘‘until,’’ though even here a distinction has to be made 
and the words can best be treated separately. 

(a) “Axpe (so always in New Testament save twice dxpis, Gal. 
3:19 and Heb. 3:13) is both a preposition as in dypu xapot (Lu. 
4:13) and less often a conjunction as in dype reAeoO7 (Rey. 20:3). 
The simple conjunction is not socommon as is axpu hs yuepas (Matt. 
24:38) and dxps ob (Lu. 21:24). When an actual historical event 
is recorded, a past tense of the indicative is used as axpe fs tuépas 
cionAOev Noe (Lu. 17:27) and dxps ov avéorn (Acts 7:18). The 
present indicative can also be used of a present situation as in axpus 
ov TO onpepov Kadetrat (Heb. 3:13). If the matter is still in the 
future the subjunctive aorist commonly occurs as in dxpe ob 04 
(1 Cor. 15:25) and once with ay as in dypis dv Oy (Gal. 3:19). 
But the future indicative can be employed (dypu teAcoOjoovra, Rev. 
17:17) and once with dy (aype od ay nw, Rev. 2:25). 

(b) “Ews likewise ismore common as a preposition (éws tod Xpuc- 
tov, Matt. 1:17) than as a conjunction. As a conjunction we have 
éws (Matt. 2:9), €ws ob (Matt. 14:22), and éws drov (5:25). They are 
all used in substantially the same sense. A past event is expressed 
by the past indicative as éws 7b (Matt. 24:39), ews ov elyuay 
(Matt. 13:33), and éws érov éddvnoay (Jo. 9:18). Where used 
about present time éws has the sense of ‘‘while’’ and not ‘‘until.”’ 
So éws airéos dzrodver tov oxAov (Mk. 6:45) after qvayxacey with which 
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compare the Latin dum. This is in truth the meaning of éws in 
ws &pxopat (Jo. 21:22f. and 1 Tim. 4:13) where the future is viv- 
idly drawn into the present or the speaker mentally leaps into the 
future. Even éws érov occurs once in this sense, éws drov ef per’ avtod 
év ty 686 (Matt. 5:25). Blass indeed contends for the sense of 
‘until’? here also (Grammar of N. T. Greek, p. 219) and even in 
ev & épxouar (Lu. 19:13), a rather severe strain on the Greek idiom. 
For events in the future only the aorist subjunctive seems to be 
found though in éws dérov oxdpwo (Lu. 13:8) and éws ob dvareupw 
(Acts 25:21) the form is the same in the future indicative. “Ay is 
not used with éws ot and éws d7uv, but is very common with ews (as 
éws dv tdwow, Lu. 9:27), but not always (éws mpooevéwuor, Mk, 14:32). 
In Rey. 20:5 axpurerdeo67 is still future though preceded by e€yaar. 

(c) Meéype is less used both as a preposition (Expt THs ojpepov, 
Matt. 11:23) and as a conjunction (only three times in reality, 
Mk. 13:30, Gal. 4:19, Eph. 4:18). Once (Eph. 4:13) the form is 
pexpe and in the other passages we have pexpis ob. In all three the 
aorist subjunctive is the construction and without av. 

(d) IIpéy (five times zpiv 7 as Acts 25:16) appears thirteen times 
and always with the infinitive save twice in negative sentences. 
One of these has the subjunctive with ay referring to a future event, 
pay isetv Odvarov mpiv 7 av tidy tov Xpiorov kvpiov (Lu. 2:26). The 
other has the optative with the same idea, but in indirect discourse, 
mpiv 7... . exo (Acts 25:16). Both of these idiomatic construc- 
tions are in the writings of Luke. The rest are like zpiv yevéoOan 
(Jo. 14:29). 

(e) Akin to zpiv is the use of apo rod and the infinitive of which 
there are nine examples in the New Testament. See po rod ipas 
aitnoa avtov (Matt. 6:8). 

(f) *Ev é comes to be used much like a temporal conjunction 
with one sense of éws (while). So in Mk. 2:19, év db 6 vupdios per’ 
airav éotiv, Cf. also John 5:7 (év & épxoua). “Ev 6 may also be 
local (Rom. 2:1), causal (Rom. 8:3), or instrumental (Rom. 14:21). 
Cf. Thayer. With this use of év 6 may be compared the very fre- 
quent use of év 76 with the infinitive in temporal relations as év 76 
éAavvew (Mk. 6:48). 
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(g) Ad’ od calls also for a word of comment. In Lu. 13:7 é¢’ ob 
eépxovat presents no difficulty, but in 13:25 ag’ ob dv éyep67 reminds 
one at once of éws and indeed 4¢’ ov here has the resultant sense of 
‘‘when once’’ (cf. until) and so the construction of és when used 
of future events. 

3. The other constructions may be treated together somewhat 
loosely. 

(a) “Hvixa is only found twice, both times about the future, once 
with a and the present subjunctive and once with éav and the aorist 
subjunctive. Both examples appear also in 2 Cor. 3, one in 15 
(jvixa ay avaywooxytor), the other in 16 (jvixa edv émotpepy). 

(b) *Ezeé of itself has nearly vanished as a temporal conjunc- 
tion in the New Testament; only once as a marginal reading in 
WH. (Lu. 7:1). But ézay with the subjunctive is found three 
times (Matt. 2:8; Lu. 11:22,34). So éav etpyre (Matt. 2:8). The 
only temporal use of éedy is the text of Lu. 7:1 (ered) erAnpwoer). 

(c) WH do not read ézére at all, but some MSS. have it in- 
stead of ore in Lu. 6:3. 

(d) But ore and orav are the commonest temporal conjunctions 
in the New Testament. Perhaps little trouble will be found with 
ore which is freely used with any tense of the indicative as ore 
éredcoey (Matt. 7:28). “Oray on the other hand is equally frequent 
with the subjunctive (usually aorist). So orav tyre (Matt. 24:33) 
and occasionally the present as orav eiagépwow (Lu. 12:11). Occa- 
sionally also the future indicative is found as orav décovow (Rev. 
4:9), the aorist indicative as orav dé éyévero (Mk. 11:19), the im- 
perfect indicative as oray airov ebeépovy (Mk. 8:11), and even the 
present indicative as orav orjxere (Mk. 11:25). As with the relative 
clauses we observe two kinds of temporal clauses, the definite and 
the indefinite. “Av is more common, of course, with the indefinite 
clauses, but sometimes as in Rev. 8:1 it is found with the definite 
temporal clause (orav jvoker). 

(c) ‘Os deserves a word also. As a temporal conjunction s 
commonly has the indicative as os érAjoOynoav (Lu. 1:23) and with 
dv as ds dv qyeoOe (1 Cor. 12:2). But it sometimes appears with 
the subjunctive as in as Karpov éxopev (Gal. 6:10) where the state- 
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ment is indefinite, and a few times with ay also as és av ropevwpyon 
(Rom. 15:24). 

(f) In Matt. 9:15 we have é¢’ ooov, in Mk. 2:19 ocov xpovoy, in 
’ Rom. 7:1 é¢’ dcov xpdvov in the temporal sense, and several other 
times also. In Heb. 10:37 écov dcov is a Hebraism (LXX) though 
not unlike the papyri examples. 

(g) Mera 76 and the infinitive is found a few times with the sense 
of ‘‘after.’’ So pera 16 rapadoPnvar. (Mk. 1:14). 

4, Participles very often occur with the temporal resultant idea. 
The participle in itself does not express cause, condition, or time, 
but the context frequently suggests such conceptions for the cir- 
cumstantial participle. Whether this resultant idea is when, as, 
which, after, etc., only the context can decide. As an example 
take arofvjoxwy (Heb. 11:21). The aorist participle may suggest 
antecedent action as «iceAOov (Mk. 1:21) or simultaneous action as 
doracapevor (Acts 25:13). But more of this when we come to the 
participle. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


COMPARATIVE CLAUSES. 


1. These clauses are not always given adequate treatment in the 
grammars, but the number of conjunctions that are used call for 
separate discussion. They are chiefly modifications of a few basal 
forms. 

2. The relative pronoun occurs with kata as xa06, kaOa, xabazep. 
Ka6oé is found only four times and with the indicative as xa6o de 
(Rom. 8:26) save once with the subjunctive and édv as xa6o-eav 
éxn (2 Cor. 8:12). Kaéd we have only once and that with the in- 
dicative, xa9a ovvéragev (Matt. 27:10). Ka@dwep is more frequent, 
but always with the indicative as xafdarep yéypartac (Rom. 3:4). 

8. Kafore is a comparative conjunction twice only in the New 
Testament (Acts 2:45; 4:35) and both times with the same con- 
struction, év and the indicative; xaOdre av tis xpeiay eyev. Cf. orrov 
dv eiceropevero (Mk. 6:56). 

4, Four times in Hebrews we find the classic idiom of the com- 
parative with ooos. It is significant that here only does it occur. 
Hebrews aims to set forth the superiority of Christianity to Juda- 
ism. In Heb. 1:4 we read dow dwpopwtepov zap’ abrods KekAnpovounkev 
évoua; in 8:6 dow Kai Kpetrroves éotiv SwabyKys peoityns; in 10:25 rocotrw 
padrAov dow Bdrezere. The fourth example is in 3:3 xa dcov mAeiova 
Tipiv exe. Tov otxov. The correlative roootres occurs only thrice in 
this connection. In Heb. 7:20 ff. (xa doov .. . . xara tocotro) the 
comparative is not in the relative clause. 

5. The various forms of és are far the most common in compara- 
tive sentences. Kass is yery frequent indeed with the indicative. 
So xaos jhydrnoa ipas (Jo. 13:34). It is usual in the idiom xaas 
yéyparra, (Rom. 1:17). The correlative otrws (2 Cor. 8:6) is rarely 
used with xafds. See also Lu. 24:24. Kaéss is a late word, but 
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is frequent in the papyri as in the New Testament. Kaédozep 
appears only once (Heb. 5:4 xaOwéomep kai "Aapwv) save in 2 Cor. 
3:18 where WH give it in the margin, text xafdrep. Sometimes 
xaos shades off towards a reason (causal sentence) asin Rom. 1:28. 
‘Os is so common as to require little comment, but its uses are very 
numerous. Its use asa temporal and final conjunction has already 
been discussed. It is as a comparative conjunction, however, that 
it has its widest range. Usually #s is used with the indicative 
expressed (as 6éAas, Matt. 15:28) or implied (otk éveoGe ds of tzroxpi- 
tat, Matt. 6:5). But occasionally the subjunctive occurs (@s dy- 
Opwmos Body, Mk. 4:26) and also with dy or édv (as éay tpopds Oadry 
Ta éavtqs téxva, 1 Thess. 2:7). See Rom. 5:15 for és... . otras. 
The instances of os with adverbs (#s tayuora, Acts 17:15), with 
adjectives (ws wpato., Rom. 10:15), are like Latin quam. This last 
is exclamation like our ‘‘how.’’ ‘Qs with the participle gives the 
alleged reason (as pé\Awv, Acts 23:20). In Lu. 9:52 we have as 
éroacae (inf.) according to WH. ‘Qoceé (as, ei) appears without a 
verb in the New Testament. Take Matt. 3:16 as an example, <idev 
mvevpa. Geod kataBaivov aod repictepav. “Qozep is used either with the 
indicative (@o7ep of broxpirai roodow, Matt. 6:2), with a participle 
(dorep pepoperyns rvons, Acts 2:2), or without averb (dozep of éOvxol, 
Matt. 6:7). ‘Qozepe/ is found once only (1 Cor. 15:8) and without 
the verb, aomeped TH extpwpate, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


1. The Greek originally used no mark of interrogation and it is 
sometimes doubtful whether a sentence is a question or not. In- 
terrogatory particles were not always used. Take as an example 
1 Cor. 1:18. WH punctuate peuepicrar 6 Xpioros. The margin 
reads Xpucrés; But as a rule the context makes it clear even if ne 
interrogative particle nor pronoun is used. But dpa, ei, ov, and py 
all appear in direct questions. 

2. The mode in direct questions calls for little comment. The 
indicative (any tense) is, of course, the most frequent as od tis @; 
(Jo. 1:19). The deliberative subjunctive is common in questions 
of doubt as ddpev 7 py SOuev (Mk. 12:15). The optative with d 
appears in a direct question as the apodosis of a fourth class con- 
dition (potential optative). So Ti dv OéAor 6 arepporoyos ovtos A€yewv; 
(Acts 17:18). The mode in the indirect question is usually the 
same as it was in the direct either the indicative as ré jv (Jo. 2:25), 
the subjunctive as té daywow (Mk. 6:56), or the optative as ri av 
Oedo. (Lu. 1:62). Sometimes the indicative becomes optative 
according to classic idiom in indirect questions as tis ey (Acts 
21:33), but it is here followed by ré éorw werounxes. See further in 
chapter on Indirect Discourse. 

3. The kind of answer thatis expected is sometimes, though not 
always, indicated. The inquiry may be colorless in form as Suryje- 
are tatta ravta; (Matt. 13:51), even.when the particle dpa is used 
as’Apa ye ywookes & avaywooxas; (Acts 8:30). But if od occurs, 
the affirmative answer is indicated as Ovdx eiué édevepos ; (1 Cor. 
9:1). When py is used, the negative answer is expected as My 
driécato 6 beds Tov Aadv airod; (Rom. 11:1). Sometimes a great 
deal of feeling is suggested, of scorn (Jo. 7:47, pa kat tpets aerdd- 
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vnobe;), of sympathy (Jo. 6:67, py Kal tyets Oérere brdyew ;), of Sup- 
pressed excitement (Jo. 4:29, wy te otrds éorw 6 Xpuords;). For 
further examples see chapter on Negative Particles. 

4. The interrogative pronoun usually found in the New Testa- 
ment is rés. We have it by itself as ris tredekev dutv ; (Matt. 3:7), 
but it is common also with dpa (as Matt. 24:45), with ydp (Matt. 
9:5), with ody (Lu. 3:10). For ta ri see Matt. 9:4. In Mk. 
15:24 we have the double interrogative ris ré dpy. In Lu. 16:2 
tovro is used predicatively with ri (ri todro dxovw wept cod;). In 
1 Pet. 1:11 we find both rés and motos. Torazds like ris and zotos 
occurs both in direct and in indirect questions. In Lu. 7:39 it is 
used with ris. Té is frequently an adverb in the sense of ‘‘why”’ 
(cf. da ré, Matt. 9:11 and eis ré, Mk. 14:4) as ri pe Eyes dyabdv; 
(Mk. 10:18) or “how” (ré 6m, Lu. 2:49). For wéc0s (Mk. 6:38) 
and the other interrogative pronouns see chapter on Pronouns. 
But note ré éué trovoeire eivar (Acts 13:25). 

5. There is a certain amount of confusion between the interrog- 
ative and the relative pronouns in the New Testament as in the 
older Greek and in most languages. Cf. Blass, Grammar of N. T. 
Greek, p. 175. See also Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 93. So ris ap- 
pears where the relative would be more usual as in Jas. 3:13 ris 
coos kal emuornpwy év byiv, Segarw. In Mk. 1;24 we have oida ce tis 
et which may be so explained or as the prolepsis of ov and change 
to accusative. Compare Jo. 8:25 ot ris @; In the New Testament 
the direct interrogative pronoun is usually present in indirect 
questions. Butin 1 Tim. 1:7 we have @ déyovow and wept tivwv daBe- 
Baotvra, On tiand ri cf. 1 Cor. 14:35 and Acts 13:25. Once (Acts 
9:6) we have ore so used and several times érotos (1 Cor. 3:18). Once 
also érws occurs in an indirect question (Lu. 24:20). On the other 
hand WH admit 6re (from éoris) as a direct interrogative in Mark 
2:16; 9:11,28. It may fairly be questioned, however, if this is not 
an abbreviation of ré 67. But ore in Jo. 8:25 is more difficult still. 
In Matt. 26:50 (éraipe ef’ 8 adper) we meet a hard problem also. 
Here we may either like Chrysostom supply an imperative and 
have the usual relatiye, or treat 6 as a demonstrative (Noah K. 
Davis), or treat the relative 6 as interrogative (incredible according 
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to Blass). Certainly the relative is used in indirect questions a few 
times as drdyyedov aitois doa 6 KUpios gor reroinkey (Mk. 5:19). The 
difference between interrogative and relative comes out well in Jo. 
13:24 (ciré tis eorw wept ov Aeyea). Cf. also 2 Tim. 1:12 (6 wemiorevka). 

6. The interrogative conjunctions are freely used in the New 
Testament. So wére (Matt. 25:38), ews more (Matt. 17:17), od 
(Lu. 8:25), wés (Lu. 10:26). They are common also in indirect 
questions (Matt. 24:3; Mk. 15:47; Matt. 6:28). ’Omws appears in 
indirect questions alone in Lu. 24:20. 

7. Elliptical phrases are frequent also. So ta ri (Matt. 9:4) 
where yévyrat has dropped out (cf. da ri, e’s ré); 7é dre (Lu. 2:49) 
with which compare 7é yéyovey étyin Jo. 14:22. A similar conden- 
sation is observed in ré dpa Ilérpos éyevero (Acts 12:18). Cf. also 
Acts 5:24; Lu. 1:66; Jo. 21:21. The use of e in direct questions 
as et &eorw Tois c4BBacw Ocparetoo (Matt. 12:10) is parallel to ¢ in 
indirect questions like dwxw «i kataddBw (Phil. 3:12). Cf. also Acts 
17:27 where aim and expectation enter in. One may compare also 
the use of «& as in Heb. 3:11 in a negative sense (strong oath) 
where there is really an ellipse. The same thing (ellipse) is true 
with the use of « in direct questions which is rather common in 
the New Testament. 

8. Alternative questions are not very frequent in the New Testa- 
ment. In fact we have only one example of wérepov. .. . 7 (Jo. 
7:17), and that in an indirect question. Often 4 is used in the 
second member of the question without the interrogative pronoun 


asin 1 Cor. 9:8. Sometimes we have ris... . 4 asin Matt. 9:5, 
Sometimes 4 precedes ris and refers to the preceding sentence 
(Matt. 7:9). 


9. Exclamations are usually expressed in the older Greek by the 
pronouns oios, éroios, da0s, but occasionally the interrogative forms 
are so used, So dca in Mk. 15:4 and aydikos in Gal. 6:11. Cf. 
also ré Oedw ct 78y avndOyn (Lu. 12:49). Cf. also és wpaton in Rom. 
10:15. . 

10. Interjections are frequently used in exclamations. Those 
in the New Testament are dere, ea, ide, idov, odd, otal, o, etc. For 
dere as an interjection see Matt. 21:58 (detre, daroxreivopev). In Lu, 
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4:34 we have an example of éa as éa, té qyiv Kal oot; In Jo, 1:29 
(i8e 6 dpvos Tod Oeod) ide, as often, is found with the nominative. 
With the accusative it is the verb. ‘“Idov is used absolutely (Matt. 
11:10) or with the nominative (Matt. 17:5, idod vepédn). It is very 
common. In Mk. 15:29 (ot 6 xaraAvwy) oda occurs with the nom- 
inative. Ovaéis used commonly with the dative as otal cof (Matt. 
11:21). But it twice occurs with the accusative (Rev. 8:13, rots 
karouxovvtas ; 12:12, tiv ynv). Itis also used absolutely asin Rev. 
18:10). Once it is repeated three times (Rev. 8:13). 7Q is not 
often used. The vocative is usually alone as dvOpwre (Lu. 22:58), 
but sometimes is added as & yivae (Matt. 15:28). 


CHAPTER XXX. 
INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


1. Direct discourse is far more frequent than indirect in the 
New Testament. This is true also of the Old Testament and of 
most popular writers. Prolonged indirect discourse as in Thucy- 
dides or Livy is labored and artificial. The Greeks had no quota- 
tion marks, but ére often seryed this purpose. This use of dru is 
called recitative 67. and is very abundant in the New Testament as 
in the Septuagint. So Mk. 8:28 dre “Iwayny tov Barrirrnv, Jo. 10:36 
ore BAaodyyets. But this pictorial use of oratio recta rather than 
the long oratio obliqua of the Greek historians is not dependent on 
om, Often the direct quotation appears alone: @eAw, xabapiaOyre 
(Matt. 8:3). Note also 6 ddaoxaros and 6 kipios in Jo. 13:13. 

2. The tense as a rule remains unchanged in the Greek indirect 
discourse. In Latin and English we find sequence of tenses in 
this class of sentences. But in Greek this is seldom the case. 
Some examples occur in the New Testament as in the older Greek 
where the imperfect in the indirect seems to represent a present in 
‘the direct. So Jo. 2:25, atros yap éyivwoxey ti qv ev TH dvOpwrw. 
Commonly the tense is preserved as in Jo. 11:13, exetvor dé okay 
OTL Ep THS KoLHnTEWS TOD Urvov reye, In a case like dre eidov (Jo. 
1:50) the tense was aorist in the direct discourse. So as to jv in 
Jo. 9:18. The future infinitive in indirect discourse as xwpyoew in 
Jo. 21:25 stands for the future indicative of the direct. So the 
perfect infinitive likewise as re@vyxévae in Acts 14:19. 

3. The person of the verb may or may not be changed accord- 
ing to circumstances. Take Matt. 6:51, for instance, where Ti 
paywpev is the direct question. In the indirect question (Matt. 
6:25) this becomes ti fayynre. Soin Mk. 9:6 od yap nde ré droxprOy 
was té dzroxpL0@ in the direct. In Acts 1:4 the person of the direct 
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address is retained after the infinitive: zepipevew tiv erayyeAlav Tov 
marpos nv yKovoaré pov. But more of this mixture now directly. 

4. The mode in indirect discourse may be changed. This 
change of indicative to optative or subjunctive to optative after a 
past tense was never obligatory and gradually died out with the 
passing of the optative. It was often not done in the older Greek. 
It is only in the writings of Luke that it occurs at all in the New 
Testament. Even so it is only in indirect questions that we find 
it with one exception. This exception (Burton, NV. T. Moods and 
Tenses, p. 133) is in Acts 25:16 and is after zpiv 7. But curiously 
enough in the same sentence ov« éorw is retained. The sequence 
of the verbs in the sentence is therefore dzexpiOnv dtu otk éorw . . 
amply}... . exo... . Te... AdBow. So also. in: Iu. 22:23 we 
have 76 tis dpa etn, but in 22:24 76 ris airdy doze. The presence of 
the subjunctive in an indirect question simply means that the sub- 
junctive was used in the direct. So Lu. 22:4 76 ras airots rapadd 
airév. Ifdvis found with the optative in an indirect question, that 
shows that it was there in the direct. There is a distinct differ- 
ence therefore between ris ein (Acts 21:33), where the optative is 
due to indirect discourse, and ré ay ein (Acts 10:17) where the op- 
tative with ay was so used in the direct. Cf. Acts 17:18 where ré 
av Ao. occurs in the direct question as the potential optative 
(apodosis of fourth class condition). Cf. Lu. 15:26 (ré ay ey 
TavTa). 

5. There are three kinds of indirect discourse: ‘indirect asser- 
tion, indirect question, and indirect command. An example of the 
first 18 OewpO dru rpopyrys et ov (Jo. 4:19), of the second is trodeiEw 
ipiv tiva PoByPjre (Lu. 12:5), of the third is eéréy atta iva po ow- 
avTiAaByrae (Lu. 10:40). These represent the normal classes. They 
require separate treatment. 

6. Indirect assertions once more fall into three classes according 
to the construction that is used. 

(a) There is first the infinitive. This was in the old Greek the 
commonest usage and it is still found in substantial accord with 
ancient practice. The tense, of course, is the same as the direct 
discourse. It is usual to say that this infinitive has the accusative 
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as the subject, but this is an inadequate explanation. The accusa- 
tive is by no means always used and when it is we cannot call it 
the subject from the Greek point of view. The infinitive, like the 
participle, is not a finite verb, has no personal endings. The idiom 
does in a general way correspond to a ér clause in Greek or a 
‘that?’ clause in English, but it is not in fact a dr clause. The 
infinitive in indirect discourse still has to be considered an infini- 
' tive and explained syntactically as an infinitive. If the pronoun 
or adjective used with the infinitive refers to the subject of the 
principal verb, it may be in the nominative by apposition as 
padckovtes eivar copot éuwpavOnoay (Rom. 1:22, cf. Matt. 19:21 rédreos 
eivat); or it may be unexpressed as 7AOav r€yovou Kal démtaciav 
dyywv éwpoxévas (Lu. 24:23); or it may be in the accusative of 
general reference as wémoubas ceavrov ddyyov civos TUpPASY (Rom. 2:19). 
Cf. also Phil. 3:13; Lu. 24:23 (Aeyovow airov jv). The same prin- 
ciple applies when the infinitive is used with a preposition and the 
article, both of which have to be conserved in any true syntactical 
explanation of this accusative. It is ridiculous to think of a ‘‘sub- 
ject”’ with such an infinitive with the article as éyw év r@ éravepyer al pe 
drodwaw cot (Lu.10:35). Note pe, not the reflexive. When the refer- 
ence is not to the subject of the principal verb, the noun or pronoun is 
normally in the accusative of general reference as ot A€yovow aibrdv 
fnv (Lu. 24:23). The same explanation applies to two accusatives 
like werewrpevos yap eorw “lwavynv mpopyrny civac (Lu. 20:6) where one 
is in apposition to the other. Ina case like did ye 7d wapéxew por 
Komov THY xnpav Tavtyv (Lu. 18:5) one accusative is the object of the 
infinitive, the other is in the accusative of general reference. Note 
the article. Indeed three accusatives may appear with an infini- 
tive as in Heb. 5:12 (WH): 70d didaoxe buas twa Ta oroxeta. Here 
twa. is accusative of general reference and the other accusatives the 
objects of d&iddcxev. The negative of this accusative is pj as olrwes 
Aéeyovow avdcracw pa evar (Mk. 12:18). 

(b) “Ore and the indicative is in the New Testament the com- 
mon way of expressing indirect assertions. The optative is not so 
used save in the case of zpivy 7 once (Acts 25:16) which is depend- 
ent on dmrexpiOnv dru. ‘Os does not so appear though in Acts 10:28 
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(ériotacbe &s &Oeurdv éorw) it approaches the ancient usage. Cf. 
also Lu. 24:6. “Oru is used with almost every variety of verbs of 
thinking and saying. Blass (Grammar of N. T. Greek, p. 230 ff.) 
has a careful discussion of the construction of each verb and phrase 
in the New Testament. As to verbs of thinking most of them take 
either construction (infinitive or érv) and some the third also (the 
participle). So with xatadapBdvw we haye the infinitive in Acts 
25:25 (éyw d& xatehaBounv pndev akvov adrov Oavarov wempaxévar), but in - 
Acts 10:34 ore (katadAapBavoyar ote odk ear). On the whole the use 
of the infinitive in indirect discourse is much more common in 
Luke and Paul (and Hebrews) than elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment though not frequent even there. This applies to verbs of 
saying also. "Azoxpivoyat, for instance, is used with the infinitive 
in indirect assertion only in Luke as Acts 25:4, diexpiOy typeioax 
tov IlatAov. For dre see Acts 25:16. In 1 Cor. 10:19 dre is used 
after gypi as is occasionally true in the older Greek. A good 
example of the use of the tense is found in Gal. 2:14 (dre efdov dru 
ovx dpHorodotew). So also note évdpicay ote wAetov Ajppovrar (Matt. 
20:10. In Jo. 9:32 we have jxovcOn dre jvéwsev, but the tense is 
that of the direct. Only the context can tell whether ozz is declara- 
tive or causal as émvyvois ott “Pwpaids éorw kat ote adtov jy dedexds 
(Acts 22:29). Blass (Grammar of N. T. Greek, p, 231) calls as ore 
(2 Cor. 11:21) ‘‘anclassical.’? In 1 Cor. 15:27 dfrov dre is used 
almost like an adverb as in ancient Greek. 

(c) The participle is sometimes used according to the ancient 
idiom with verbs of knowing, perceiving, showing, etc. This con- 
struction is generally found in Luke and Paul. Take Lu. 8:46, 
éyvov dvvayuy e&eAnAvOviav am’ éuod, aS an example. Cf. also dxovoas dé 
laxwB dvta ouria (Acts 7:12), dp oe dvta (Acts 8:23). ’Axovw is thus 
used with the participle, the infinitive, or with om. Likewise 
ywoéokw and oda may be used with either construction. @ewpéw 
occurs with ore or the participle. 

(d) The construction with kai éyévero calls for a word of com- 
ment. We haye kai éyévero. . . . &Aaxe (Lu. 1:8) without any con- 
junction. So 1:41; 2:1, ete. In Matt. 9:10 Kat follows kai éyévero 
almost in the sense of ére (like Hebrew vav), kai éyévero . . . . Kat 
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i8od . . . . cwvavexcwto). Cf. Lu. 24:4. In Mk. 2:15 the infinitive 
is used with yiverar, xai yiverar kataxeioba airdv. Cf. Lu. 3:21; 6:1, 
etc. In Luke xai éydvero with the infinitive is common. Cf. Jo. 
14:22, ré yeyovey ore qpiv pédAes. 

7. Indirect questions do not present so many complications. 

(a) The tense, as already explained, remains unchanged as a 
rule. So Mk. 15:44 we have 6 8é IleaAGros eOavpacev ci 7dy TéOvykev. 
This is the ancient use of «i after Gavydfw. In the same verse the 
aorist follows: érnpotycey adrov ei dn drébavev. The point lies in 
the difference between the two tenses. However, the imperfect 
indicative is sometimes used where the present was the direct 
(sequence of tenses like Latin and English). So Jo. 2:24 (ri qv) 
and 6:6 (78a tT eueddrev roveiv). Thus also in Acts 19:32 tivos &vexa 
ovveAndvOacav after ovk decay. 

(b) The indicative may be retained in an indirect question as 
NAOov ideiy ri éotw 76 yeyovds (Mk. 5:14). But in Luke the optative 
is found as émvvOavero ti ey rovro (Lu. 18:36). The indicative is 
never changed into the subjunctive in such a sentence as in Latin. 

(c) Whenever the subjunctive appears, as it often does, in an 
indirect question, it was there in the direct question. It is usually 
retained in the New Testament as ov yap 7eu ré dmroxpi0y (Mk. 9:6), 
but in Luke a few times the optative occurs instead of the sub- 
junctive as ei dpaye Wyrapynoeay airov kat eipoev (Acts 17:27). In 
Matt. 6:25 ré daynre occurs in an indirect question. In Matt. 6:31 
Ti paywpev ; is the direct question. The mood is the same in both 
cases and for the same reason, a deliberative question. 

(d) Sometimes the optative is found in the indirect question 
because it was in the direct (cf. indicative and subjunctive). This 
is true of all the examples with ay and the optative like 76 ris dv ey 
peiCov aitav (Lu. 9:46). Cf. Lu. 6:11. Cf. also ré av Od (Acts 
17:18) in a direct question with 76 ré ay Gedo (Lu. 1:62) in the 
indirect. 

(e) The indirect deliberative question may be dependent on a 
verb like éyw which does not often have a question as object (Bur- 
ton, Moods and Tenses, p. 185). So otk exe wot tv Kepadny KAivy 
(Lu. 9:58). Cf. ox& ré ypdo (Acts 25:26). So too dmov is found 
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(Mk. 14:14) with the subjunctive (é7ov. . . . dayw). In Lu. 3:15 
By more avTos ey is indirect question. 

(f) Luke is rather fond of the article with the indirect question. 
So 76 ws... . mapadé (Lu. 22:4), 7rd tis ey (22:28), 7d tis. . 
doce? (22 324). 

(g) Once indeed Nestle (1 Pet. 5:8) has the infinitive in this 
construction (yrév tiva xatameiv), but WH properly omit riva and 
have twa in margin (not riva). 

8. Indirect commands are expressed in three ways. 

(a) The infinitive is common with the same tense as the direct 
command, The negative is py. So éreyov dua Tod rvevpatos pH 
émiBaivev (Acts 21:4), A€Eywv pH weprreuve (Acts 21:21), aanyyerAdov 
peravociv (Acts 26:20), Bodvres py Setv airov Lv (Acts 25:24, note 
two infinitives). 

(b) Conjunctions (wa and dws) are also used with a finite verb. 
So rapyyyeAev abrois iva pndev aipwow (Mk. 6:8). Observe retention 
of the subjunctive after secondary tense. So also drws peraméuyyrae 
(Acts 25:3). 

(c) Sometimes an indirect deliberative question with the sub- 
junctive represents a command or prohibition. In Luke 12:5 
brobelEw tiva poBynOyre was originally (see yery next verse) poBnOyre. 

9. There is not infrequently mixture of the direct: and the 
indirect discourse in the same sentence. The change may be from 
the indirect to the direct as in wapayyeiAas pydevt exradrAHoaL OTL TadTa 
evepavicas mpos eve (Acts 23:22), or from the direct to the indirect 
as in ezev Eroudoare . . . . KtTHVn TE Tapactnoa (Acts 23:23). In 
Acts 14:22 we have 6m... . de parallel with éupever. And in 
Acts 27:10 ore is even used with péddrgav, a mixture of the infinitive 
and the ore constructions. 

10. The subordinate clause retains as a rule the tense and mode 
both of the direct. So ooa éye in Matt. 18:25 (éxeArevoey adrov 6 
Kipios tpabnvar Kat THY yuvaika Kal TA Teva Kal ooa éxe.). So in Matt. 


14:22 we have jvayxacey . . . « mpodyew . . . « Ews ov droAvon. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE INFINITIVE. 


1. The origin of the infinitive is clear from the analogy of the 
Sanskrit which had a great number of pure verbal substantives in 
various cases with no yoice and no tense. The Greek 8dcevar 
(Sotvar) is in the same case as the Sanskrit ddvané, for instance. 
The infinitive in -at, -cOa, -va are in the dative case while the form 
in -ev (-ex) is possibly in the locative. So originally this verbal 
substantive was used chiefly with the datiye idea. In Homer the 
dative idea is still the more usual one, although already the form 
is no longer regarded as datiye, but merely a set form that is inde- 
clinable, and the infinitive is beginning to be used as the object 
and subject of verbs. In Matt. 11:7 this original dative idea is 
preserved, as is true wherever the infinitive has the idea of pur- 
pose: Té e&ydAOare eis tHv épyyov Oedoacba; In Sanskrit the noun 
idea is dominant over the verbal, but already in Homer the verbal 
idea is on a par with the nominal conception. 

2. The idea of the infinitive in Greek is that of a verbal sub- 
stantive with emphasis on both terms. It is dvoya fnpatos, but is 
still évoua. The infinitive is non-finite, not limited, and so ex- 
presses undefined action. The infinitive has no manner of affirma- 
tion and is not a mode, but is always both verb and substantive. 
It is the most general and indefinite form of the verb. The point is 
that the Greek infinitive has to be looked at each time bothas a sub- 
stantive and asa verb. It no longer has inflection as most sub- 
stantives have and so is an indeclinable substantive. It never de- 
veloped personal endings like the modes and so has no subject in 
the strict sense of the term. 

3. The history of the infinitive is very interesting. Burton 
(N. T. Moods and Tenses, p. 143.) has an excellent sketch of this 
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matter. He marks four stages which I here enlarge and change 
to five: 

(1) When the infinitive was used only in the sense of the dative 
(or locative) case. This was in prehistoric times (cf. Sanskrit). 

(2) The infinitive begins to be used without regard to the im- 
port of the dative (or locative) ending. The same form occurs as 
subject or object of verbs. Thus in Homer. 

(3) The infinitive is used freely with the article and without it 
in various cases and with the force of the cases. This from Pindar 
on. A great many uses of the infinitive. 

(4) In the xowy the infinitive begins to disappear before tva and 
ort. In the Septuagint and the New Testament there is the counter 
increase in the use of rod and the infinitive as a special side develop- 
ment. 

(5) In the modern Greek the infinitive has vanished save that 
after auxiliary verbs it exists in a mutilated form as #éAa Avoa. In 
the Pontic dialect the infinitive continues to flourish. 

4, The use of the article with the infinitive has given rise toa 
deal of misapprehension. Even Winer (Winer-Thayer, p. 323) 
speaks of the article ‘‘making’’ the infinitive a substantive. The 
infinitive is always a substantive and like other substantives may 
or may not use the article according to circumstances. What the 
article does do with the infinitive is to make clear that it is defi- 
nite. Homer does not use the article with the infinitive, although 
Pindar does. The article does not make the infinitive a substan- 
tive. Itis always a substantive and in a case whether it has the 
article or not. In Homer the article is not used much with any- 
thing. In general the infinitive uses the article much as any other 
abstract neuter substantive that occurs only in the singular. So 
To yap Oedkav (Rom. 7:18). In Heb. 2:15 was is used with the 
infinitiye, da ravrds tod Env. 

5. Cases of the infinitive. As an indeclinable substantive, the 
infinitive may be in any case, though the vocative naturally is not 
used. When the article occurs with the infinitive, the inflection 
of the article makes the case plain. Thus in kadov ool éorw eioedOeiv 
(Matt. 18:8) the infinitive is in the nominative case as plainly as 
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in 76 OéeXew rapdxetal po. (Rom. 7:18). In Ayo sipiv py dpooa 
(Matt. 5:34) the infinitive is just as truly in the accusative as in 
ody dpTaypov yyynoato TO elvas iow Ged (Phil. 2:6). ‘So the infinitive 
may be in the genitive as in éAaxe Tod Oywaouw (Lu. 1:9), the abla- 
tive as in py Kwddere aira edOciv we (Matt. 19:14) and xaretyov airov 
Tov uy wopeverOar (Lu. 4:42), the instrumental as in r@ pp ebpeiv pe 
Titov (2 Cor. 2:13), the dative as in otdare. . . . duddvar (Matt. 7:11) 
and 7AGopev rpooxvvnoar (Matt. 2:2). The infinitive, like the sub- 
stantive, may be used in apposition. So rotvrwv trav éravayes, 
dréxeoOar (Acts 15:28), the ablative. 

6. The common use of rod and the infinitive in the New Testa- 
ment (as in the LX X) calls for special remark. It may be in the 
ablative as in éxpatotyto Tod pH emvyvavan (Lu. 24:16); but as a rule 
it is the genitive (cf. Heb. infinitive construct which idiom partly 
explains its frequency in the LXX). It exists already in the older 
Greek to express purpose in the genitive and this is the commonest 
use in the New Testament, as in yreiv rod admodéoa (Matt. 2:13). 
See Lu. 1:76 where érouzdoor and rod dotva. both express purpose. 
It is even held by some writers that rod with the infinitive occa- 
sionally expresses result in the New Testament. But this may be 
doubted. All the examples given (Matt. 21:32; Acts 7:19; 18:10; 
Rom. 7:3) betray purpose if the article is closely observed as it 
must be. Tod and the infinitive may be used with nouns (geni- 
tive) as éAmls tot odlerOa (Acts 27:20), adjectives as Bpadeis rod 
moredoa (Lu. 24:25) and verbs as pereweAnOnre tov moretoa (Matt. 
21:32). But strangest of all is it to see rod and the infinitive as the 
subject of a verb as in avévdexrov eorw Tod. . . . py éAOeiv (Lu. 17:1). 
Cf. Acts 10:25. Just as the dative and locative endings lost their 
force with the infinitive, so ro} sometimes comes to be regarded as 
a fixed idiom. 

7. The infinitive can be used with verbs as dwvarar. . . . dovrAevew 
(Matt. 6:24), with substantives as épy tBpioa (Acts 14:5), with 
adjectives as ixavds Adoor (Mk. 1:7), and with prepositions as év 7d 
elvas (Lu. 9:18). 

8. The infinitive is so frequent with prepositions that a special 
paragraph is called for. The article is uniformly present with this 
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use of the infinitive to show that the preposition is not in compos- 
ition with the infinitive. The cases of the infinitive are those com- 
mon in the New Testament with prepcsitions. The prepositions 
thus found with the infinitive are mainly dvré, és, év, &vexev, é, éws, 
dud, perd, mpos, rpd. Take an illustration of each: dytt rod A€yev 
(Jas. 4:15), eis 76 eivae (Rom. 1:20), év ro eivoe (Lu. 9:18, very 
common in Luke), evexey rod gavepwOjvor (2 Cor. 7:12), é« rod éyev 
(2 Cor. 8:11), ews rod erbety (Acts 8:40), did 76 rapéxew (Lu. 18:5), 
peta 76 deervnoas (Lu. 22:20), mpos ro defy (Lu.18:1), rpo 70d pe rabety 
(Lu. 22:15). The infinitive with prepositions is used just like 
indirect discourse. So pera 76 éyepOjval we mpoagw (Mk. 14:28). 

9. The infinitive in indirect discourse was sufficiently treated in 
that chapter. But the confusion on the subject will justify a few 
further remarks. It is not strictly correct to say that the infinitive 
has a subject in indirect discourse. That is: to put the idiom of 
the English finite clause into the Greek infinitive clause. The 
Greek infinitive clause is not a finite clause at all, and is not so 
conceived in Greek. The infinitive itself is the object of the verb 
of saying or thinking, and not the substantive, as Hadley and 
Allen argue in sec. 943. The infinitive in indirect discourse is 
thus simply the direct object of the principal verb. The subject 
of the verb in the direct discourse is then treated variously. If it 
is the same as the subject of the principal verb, it is simply re- 
tained in the nominative. If the subject is different, it is put in 
the accusative, the case of extension (‘‘accusative of definition,”’ 
Green), or is in apposition with another word in the sentence; the 
action of the infinitive is true as far as so and so (whatever the 
substantive may be). So also if the pronoun refers to the subject, 
it may be in the accusative as in Lu. 24:30 (airév). This is in- 
deed ‘‘virtual predication’’ (Monro), but it is not technical (syn- 
tactical) predication, and should not be so explained. In the 
modern English idiom we reproduce such instances by finite 
clauses, but it is truer and simpler to treat the Greek idiom accord- 
ing to the Greek genius. The infinitive in indirect discourse is still 
a verbal substantive, and not really different from the infinitive 
elsewhere. The participle, being a verbal adjective, can have no 
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subject. The infinitive, being a verbal substantive, can have no 
subject. The use of an accusative of general reference with the 
infinitive does not change it into a finite mode. Nestle against 
WH reads {yrév tiva xarameiv in 1 Pet. 5;8. See chapter on Indirect 
Discourse for examples. But Matt. 17:4 is a good one, xadov éorw 
npas ode eva. Sometimes the dative is found with the infinitive 
(due to the verb, not the infinitive) as in éréragey abrots dvaxAOjvar 
(Mk. 6:39). The predicate adjective in such a case may be either 
the dative “Pwpaios otow (Acts 16:21) or in the accusative as éxde€- 
apévouvs (Acts 15:22), but note -os in 15:25 (text of WH). 

10. The infinitive was limited as an object clause on the one 
hand by 67 and on the other as an expression of purpose by wa. 
The infinitive carries both ideas and more too. But it was gradu- 
ally squeezed out between these two conjunctions. Signs of the 
non-final use of wa are abundant in the New Testament as éav 
Geryre iva rodor (Matt. 7:12). It is not strange that the infinitive 
gradually gave up the fight. 

11. The infinitive is common for the expression of purpose as 
kataddoa (Matt. 5:17). It may be questioned if the infinitive by 
itself was ever used to express clear result. 

12. But dere with the infinitive, which once was used for pur- 
pose, came to be used in the New Testament chiefly for result. 
So bore pn xpeiav éxev (1 Thess. 1:8). But design is also expressed 
by éore (Lu. 4:29). ‘Qs is only used twice with the infinitive in 
the New Testament, os érodoa (Lu. 9:52), ds eros eimety (Heb. 
7:9). Once also és av éxpoBeiv (2 Cor. 10:9) 

13. The infinitive may be used absolutely in strict harmony 
with its origin as a non-finite verbal substantive. Thus in greet- 
ings as xatpev (Jas. 1:1). As an imperative the infinitive presents 
the idea as an absolute idea. The connection suggests the duty or 
the command. So xdafev (Rom, 12:15), croxety (Phil. 3:16). 

14. The negative of the infinitive is always m7 in the New Tes- 
tament even in indirect assertions (Mk. 12:18). Sometimes od is 
found with the infinitive, but it really goes with a single phrase 
rather than with the infinitive. So kai od xara tiv réfw ’Aapov 


AeyeoOun (Heb. 7:11). 
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15. The infinitive may sometimes be periphrastic like other 
forms of the verb as in év r@ elvar airov mpocevydpevov (Lu. 9:18). 

16. The voices of the infinitive. Originally as in the Sanskrit, 
the infinitive had no voices. Voice in the infinitive was a later 
development of the language. But all three voices come to be 
used freely with the infinitive and with the usual significance. 
But voice is a distinct addition to the original infinitive. Note 
elev So0nvar aity payev (Mk. 5:43). 

17. The same remark applies to the tenses of the infinitive. 
Tense in the infinitive has no time except in indirect discourse. 
The infinitive has the aorist as a matter of course and when the 
present tense occurs it is to accent the idea of incompletion. Note 
both in the same sentence: jvdyxace Tods pabntas éuBnvar. . . . Kat 
mpoayew (Matt. 14:22). The perfect does not often occur and 
always to express completion. Cf. dayAdAaxGar (Lu. 12:58) and 
aroAedva bat edivato 6 avOpwros ovtos (Acts 26:32). Cf. also Mk. 5:4. 
MéAAw, however, generally has the present infinitive as wedAe Cyrety 
(Matt. 2:13), sometimes the future infinitive due to the future idea 
in peadrAw as peAddAav éverOau (Acts 11:28; 27:10), and only seldom 
the aorist as juedrAev tpocayayev (Acts 12:6). Burton remarks 
(Moods and Tenses, p. 53) that no instance of the aorist infinitive 
representing an aorist indicative appears in the New Testament. 
The aorist infinitive in its usual timeless sense does occur, how- 
ever, aS In yeyparra wabeiv tov Xpiordv (Lu. 24:46). The future 
infinitive in indirect discourse also appears as in 000’ adrév otpae Tov 
Koopov xwpnoev (Jo. 21:25). So also the perfect infinitive, vopé- 
lovres airov teAvnxevae (Acts 14:19). ”Av with the infinitive is not 
found in the New Testament. 

18. The idiom zpooeero réypar (Lu. 20:11 f.) while explicable 
as Greek, is probably due to the common Hebrew construction. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


1. The participle has its most perfect development in the Greek 
language. Already in the Sanskrit the participle had developed 
voice (active and middle) and tense (aorist, present, perfect, and 
even the future). But the aorist participle did not survive in San- 
skrit (cf. its absence in Latin). The Greek, however, revived the 
aorist participle and made it flourish. Already in Homer the 
aorist participle is abundant. In modern Greek the participle is 
little used, conjunctions displacing it. The English participle is 
much like the Greek in its freedom and adaptability. The Greek 
is a ‘‘participle loving language’’ (Broadus) and thus has a great 
advantage in flexibility over the Latin. 

2. The participle is a verbal adjective. The participle (pars, 
capio) takes part, participates, shares in both verb and adjective, 
as the infinitive shares in both verb and substantive. It is always 
both verb and adjective. Like the infinitive the participle is also 
non-finite, undefined action. The participle makes no affirmation 
and is nota mode. It is a verb in exactly the same respects that 
the infinitive is. It has voice, tense, and governs the cases that 
the verb takes. 

3. There are other verbal adjectives, as there were many verbal 
substantives (cf. the Sanskrit), which are not called participles. 
The verbals in -ros and -réos, for instance, are verbal adjectives. 
They do not have voice and tense as the participle does. The 
verbal in -ros partakes more of the adjective idea and that in -réos 
more of the verbal. The form in -ros is very common (in both the 
active and passive sense) in the New Testament as 6 dyamnrds (Matt. 
3:17). There is only one example of the verbal in -réos which is 
impersonal and governs the case (accusative) of the verb, otvov véov 
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eis doxods Kavods BAytéov (Lu. 5:38). The verbal in -réos is not found 
in Homer. 

4, The difference between the participle and the infinitive is to 
be sharply noticed. The difference between infinitive and parti- 
ciple lies wholly in the fact that one is a substantive and the other 
an adjective. We found that the infinitive is an indeclinable verbal 
substantive, a fixed case form (dative), though used freely in any 
case, however, and in the singular only, either with or without the 
article. The participle is declined in both numbers and all the 
genders and all the cases and is used freely with or without the 
article. The infinitive as an object or subject verbal substantive is 
connected immediately with the verb while the participle is related 
to a substantive. Soin Lu. 16:3 see what a different idea éra:ray 
would present. éza:rév would describe the man as a beggar who 
is ashamed of it; éra:rety presents one who is ashamed to beg and 
does not become a beggar. So likewise explain participle with 
gaivouat in Matt. 6:16. Compare infinitive with oiéa (Matt. 7:11) 
and participle with «dov (Acts 3:9). See also Lu. 5:4 (éravcaro 
AadrAGv) and Acts 14:18 (karéravoay Tod py Oiev). The infinitive in 
indirect discourse is the direct object or subject of the verb. The 
participle in indirect discourse is merely an adjective agreeing with 
the substantive. Like the infinitive the participle can have no sub- 
ject. See Heb. 13:23 (ywockere Tindbeov arodeAvpevov) 1 Jo. 4:2 
(dporoye? “Incody éAndvOdra). See difference between John 12:18 and 
2 Thess. 5:11 (one infinitive and one participle with dxovw). 

5. The participle like other adjectives may be used with or with- 
out the article, may be definite or indefinite. So we have tdwp fav 
(Jo. 4:10), but 76 vdwp 75 Cov (Jo. 4:11). In ri éorw 1d yeyovos 
(Mk. 5:14) we haye a good example of the attributive participle. 
If the article is used, we know, as with other adjectives, that the 
participle is attributive. The article sometimes appears with the 
participle when it is not used with the substantive. So codiav.... 
Tv amoKexpuyppevyv (1 Cor. 2:7). Often the participle, like other 
adjectives again, occurs without any substantive as 6 cAérrwy (Eph. 
4:28). This use is practically equivalent to a relative clause. We 
even find was 6 dépyfduevos (Matt. 5:22). But if the article is not 
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used, the participle may be either predicate or attributive. The 
case of tdwp Cov (Jo. 4:10) is attributive, but the predicate use is 
well shown in Brérere éyyiLovoav rhv qycpav (Heb. 10:25). Cf. also 
€Gedpovy Tov Saravay weodvta (Lu. 10:18) and note tense. 

6. The predicate participle is more complicated and calls for 
more discussion than the attributive which has more of the adjec- 
tive and less of the verbal conception than the predicate. The 
predicate participle is more common in proportion than other pred- 
icate adjectives because of the verbal force of the participle. Both 
the predicate uses of the participle (circumstantial and supple- 
mentary) are very common, as frequent indeed as the attributive 
participle. 

7. The supplementary participle. The supplementary partici- 
ple is freely used in the New Testament and with «y/ more com- 
monly than in the earlier Greek, periphrastic construction. So 
Luke in particular (Lu. 15:10f. fv dddackwr, fy cuvKirrovoa). In 
Lu. 23:12 we find zpotmjpyov ovres. dpxowar is not used with the 
participle in the New Testament, but only with the infinitive, as 
Matt. 4:17, or absolutely, as Lu. 24:27. For the participle with 
éxw see Lu. 14:18 f. (exe pe wapyrnpevov). mavoua is used only with 
the participle or absolutely (Acts 5:42; 1 Cor. 18:8). For redéw 
with the participle see Matt. 11:1 (érekecer duatdoowv). In Matt. 
6:16 ta davdow vyorevovres is a good illustration of the supple- 
mentary participle. tvyyévw in the New Testament is not used 
with the infinitive or the participle, nor is ¢@avw (special sense of 
come or come before, Phil. 8:16). However, zpop@avw in Matt. 
17:25 (mpoépOacev déywv) is used with the participle according to 
ancient usage. AavOdvw is once (Heb. 13:2, édadov fevicavres) used 
with participle according to the ancient idiom. No example of av 
with the participle appears in the New Testament. 

8. The circumstantial participle is practically an additional 
clause added more or less loosely, It is not essential to the lead- 
ing clause. By means of the circumstantial participle a sentence 
can be strung out indefinitely. Cf. 2 Pet. 2:12-15 (Braodypodrres, 
dSixovpevor, Pyovpevor, evtpupayres, etc.). The circumstantial parti- 
ciple does not of itself define its relation to the principal or sub- 
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ordinate clause in which it occurs, The connection is, of course, 
with some noun or pronoun. ‘The context may be one that sug- 
gests time as dkovwv 6 ‘Avavias reoby eEévSev (Acts 5:5), occasion as 
dxovovtes (Lu. 4:28), means as épyaciay rodAnv wapeixey pavTevopevn 
(Acts 16:16), manner as drjdOev Avrovpevos (Matt. 19:22), cause 
as ebyapiotodpev dxovoavtes (Col. 1:4), purpose as éAyAvOe rporkujoor * 
(Acts 8:27), condition as kpuwe? 9 dxpoBvoria redodca (Rom. 2:27), 
concession as Kal ye od paxpav amd évds Exdotov uav brdpxovta (Acts 
17:27). Itis not proper to say that the participle means cause, 
condition, etc., but the context implies such an idea and the par- 
ticiple admits it. 

9. The so-called genitive absolute is merely a circumstantial 
participle agreeing with the substantive in its case. In Latin the 
so-called Latin ablative absolute is either ablative, locative, or in- 
strumental, according to circumstances. The Sanskrit uses the 
locative thus. Modern Greek uses the nominative. The ancient 
Greek is either genitive or ablative, or possibly now one and now 
the other. Usually the substantive is one that does not have close 
connection with the principal sentence, but this is not always so. 
See Mk, 8:1 (qodAdAod dyAov dvros). The so-called accusative abso- 
lute does not occur in the New Testament, unless Acts 26:3 (yderny 
évra) be an example. Cf. also rvxdv (1 Cor. 16:6). In Acts 2:29 
éoriv is probably to be supplied with efdv. Cf. eov jv in Matt. 
12:4 and déov éoriv in Acts 19:36. Sometimes the genitive absolute 
is found where there is a noun or pronoun in the sentence for it to 
agree with. So ratra d& airod évOvynbevros i8od ayyeAos Kupiov Kat’ dvap 
épavy ait (Matt. 1:20). See also Matt. 21:23. Cf. the nomina- 
tive absolute in Rey. 2:26, 6 wey Kat 6 rypdv décw aitd. The par- 
ticiple sometimes carries on the sentence loosely without a verb as 
brotracoopevor (ph. 5:21). In Mk. 7:19 xadapiZwv is due to ana- 
coluthon. Cf. Rev. Sometimes the genitive absolute is used 
without a noun or pronoun as éAOdvros Kat Kpovoavros (Lu. 12:36). 

10. The Septuagint uses the participle as one translation of the 
Hebrew infinitive absolute as an intensive expression. This reap- 
pears in the New Testament. as edAoydv evdAoyyow oe (Heb. 6:14). 
Cf. Guvdrw redevrarw (Matt. 15:4), another method used to translate 
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the same Hebrew idiom. So also mapayyedia tapyyyethapev (Acts 
5:28). 

11. As to adjuncts with the circumstantial participle, they do 
not alter the true force of the participle at all, but merely sharpen 
und make clear the idea. So cive\Oodtoa ciO’s (Mk. 6:25); dua 
edriLov (Acts 24:26); xairep oy (Heb. 5:8); Hs (giving the alleged 
reason which may or may not be true), as Lu. 16:1 (és duackopzi- 
lov); 2 Cor. 5:20 (as mapaxadodvros); Acts 27:30 (ds peddovTur) ; 
domrep hepopévys (Acts 2:2). Cf. od more émuorpepas (Lu. 22:32). 

12. The participle in indirect discourse was sufficiently treated 
in the chapter on that subject. One example may suffice here, 
doa yxovoapev yevomeva (Lu. 4:23). In Eph. 5:5 (dere ywooxorres) 
the participle has an intensive force and is hardly in indirect dis- 
course. Note both verbs for knowing here used (oida, yueoxw). 

13. The voice in the participle calls for nothing distinctive. 
The voice as in the infinitive merely follows the routine verbal 
function. Moulton (Prolegomena, p. 203) even says that the 
infinitive has ‘‘no voice distinction.’? That was true originally, 
but the Greek infinitiye and the participle did come to have both 
voice and tense. Take écecOe pucovpevor (Matt. 10:22) as an example 
of the periphrastic future passive. Note éceoOe Aadodvres (1 Cor. 
14:9) where middle and active combine in the periphrastic future. 

14. The tense in the participle, however, calls for some discus- 
sion. Like the infinitive the participle has no time in itself. It 
gets its time from the verb with which it is used. Thus an aorist 
participle may be used with a future verb as 6 dzopetvas cwOjoerar 
(Matt. 10:22), a future participle with a past tense of the indica- 
tive as eAyAvOa rpooxvvycwv (Acts 8:27). Time with the participle 
is purely relative. The aorist participle is very common and is 
either simultaneous as katyyrycay doracdpevor (Acts 25:13) or an- 
tecedent as rwAjoas jveyxey (Acts 4:37). The aorist participle does 
not express subsequent action. The present participle gets its 
time from the principal verb and expresses incompleted action. So 
mudoowvres epepov (Acts 4:34). In Jo. 9:25 (ruddAds dv dpte Br€érw) 
by the use of dpre with the verb the present participle is made to 
have the force of an “‘imperfect’’ participle. The present parti- 
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ciple likewise may be used with the future tense as éveo Oe pucovpevor 
(Matt. 10:22). In Acts 25:10 we have éords eis as a periphrastic 
present, not perfect in idea though so in form. The perfect par- 
ticiple accents the idea of completion as kexomuaxds (Jo. 4:6), eiAndos 
(Matt. 25:24, cf. AaBev in verse 20). The future participle, it 
should be added, is very rare in the New Testament and almost 
entirely in Luke. The article is occasionally found with the future 
participle as 76 éoduevoy (Lu. 22:49). The future tense of the 
participle was not developed in the Boeotian dialect. In Eph. 
4:18 we have a periphrastic perfect participle, éoxoripeévor dyes. 

15. The negative of the participle in the New Testament is pm, 
unless a very emphatic negative is desired, when od is used. In 
the older Greek od was the common negative with participles, and 
py only in special cases when condition or concession was suggest- 
ed. In the modern Greek p7% is alone used with participles. The 
New Testament usage shows the progress in that direction. Thus 
in Acts 17:6 «} ebpdvres is in accord with the common usage of the 
later Greek. The papyri give some examples of ov as we have in 
the New Testament. Perhaps Luke and Paul respond to the old 
Greek feeling for od to some extent. In general od is only found 
with the participle when a distinct and strong negative is desired. 
So in Lu. 6:42 od Brérov. In 1 Pet. 1:8 we have ovk iddvres and py 
épGvres and the distinction can be seen. 

16. Sometimes the participle like other adjectives, becomes a 
substantive (cf. 7d dyadv, for instance). In Matt. 19:21 the pos- 
sessive genitive is used with it, rwAyocov vou 7a trdpxovra. Cf. the 
belongings in English. In Heb. 8:9 the participle is almost like 
the infinitive, but here it is to be taken as agreeing with pov after 
all, év qpépa émdaBopévou pov ris xepds adrav. Cf. Heb. 11:32, 
emurciper pe yap Supyovpevov 5 xpovos. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


NEGATIVE PARTICLES, 


1. Greek has two negatives that are used either simply (od, 7) 
or in various compounds (o%d¢, ore, oddets, odes, oixért, obzore, etc., 
and so for compounds of pi, unde, etc.). Latin has three negatives 
(non, ne, haud). The Sanskrit has na and ma. Greek did not 
use na (ne) and Latin did not use py (ma). Haud and od are 
probably the same word (cf. Zend ava). In the Boeotian dialect 
od never was employed. In Homer indeed py was freely used with 
the indicative and 0d sometimes with the subjunctive. The history 
of ov and py has been the constant increase of the use of uy. In 
the modern Greek é& (for otdg) is only used with the indicative. 
Perhaps the earliest use of 47 was to express prohibition. For the 
form ov6é see 1 Cor. 13:2; Acts 19:27. 

2. In general the New Testament uses the negative od and py in 
accordance with the idiom of the earlier Greek. The distinction is 
well obseryed between the outright negation by od and the subtle 
and subjective yy. In the Sanskrit the same distinction existed 
between na and ma. In English we have to depend on the tone 
of voice for the difference, but we all know the difference between 
‘no’? and ‘‘no.’’ Ov is direct, positive, categorical, definite; py is 
doubtful, indirect, indefinite, hypothetical. My isa negative with 
a ‘‘string tied to it.’’ Ifa girl should say ov to a proposal of mar- 
riage (especially ovxé), there would be little hope. But py would 
leave room for another trial. The bluntness of ov in its strength- 
ened form ovx/ is well shown in Luke 1:60. On the other hand 
pyre in Jo. 4:29 (pyre obrds éorw 6 Xpiords ;) but dimly conceals the 
woman’s real conviction about Jesus. 

3. With the imperative therefore py is the logical, even the nec- 
essary, negative as pj pou Kérous mdpexe (Lu. 11:7). This is uniform 
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except where parenthetic clauses or sharp contrast is brought out 
(cf. infinitive). In 1 Pet, 3:3 after éorw ovx is set over against 
6X. So also in 1 Pet. 2:18 we haye ov pdvov.... ddAdAa kal, But 
in Jas. 1:22 (as elsewhere) py pdvoy is read. In 1 Cor. 5:10 ov ray- 
tws is a parenthetical expansion of py cvvavapéyvvedun. Soin 2 Tim. 
2:14 as to én’ ovdey ypnomov and pi Aoyopaxev. In Matt. 5:37 od ot 
is the predicate of éstw and with the accented form instead of ov. 
In Rev. 22:9 (dpa py) py is a conjunction used without the verb. 
Cf. our ‘‘lookout.’’ 

4. With the subjunctive py is also naturally the negative. But 
in Homer, before the subjunctive was sharply differentiated from 
the future indicative ov was sometimes employed with the subjunc- 
tive. The truth seems to be that yw displaced ov with the subjunc- 
tive, just as it did finally with the participle. Let pi dduev (Mk. 
12:14) serve as an example. Cf. Jo. 11:50. Ov, however, is used 
with the subjunctive, when py is a conjunction, for the sake of 
distinction. So PoBodtpyar pj ros €XOdv ovx otovs JéeAw cipw ipas (2 Cor. 
12:20). So also the marginal reading of WH in Matt. 25:9 (inrore 
ovk dpkéon), but the text has pajrore ov py. 

5. With the cptative both ov and py appear in the older Greek, 
ov in the conclusion of the fourth class condition, elsewhere pn. 
As a matter of fact the optative in the New Testament has no neg- 
ative save in the case of wishes where it is always py. So pap yévort0 
(Rom. 3:4). 

6. The negative of the infinitive in the New Testament is py, 
even in indirect discourse (Mk. 12:18, uy vw), save in fixed 
phrases, repeated negatives, or when single words are negatived. 
In Mk. 7:24 ov is used much like ancient idiom in indirect dis- 
course, ovdéva 7OeAev yrova. But in Lu. 20:40 the compound neg- 
ative of the infinitive is repeated like that of the principal verb, 
ovkére yap éro\mwv erepwrdy avtrov ovdév. In Rom. 15:20 ody dzov 
évouacOn Xpiords is a parenthetic clause with evayyedilerba. So kat 
ov after dovAeveey (Rom. 7:6). Usually we have ov povoy with the 
infinitive as in Jo. 11:52 with édroGvjoxevy. For the peculiar 
position of ov pdvov see Rom. 4:12,16. The New Testament does 
not use pi ov with the infinitive, but simply wy. So with a verb 
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of hindering, ports xaréravoay rods dxAovs Tod pi Ovew avrois (Acts 
14:18). But »# (redundant pj) is not.necessary in this use of the 
infinitive as évexorréuqv Ta okAa Tod eXOctv (Rom. 15:22). When 
the principal verb of hindering is negative, the simple infinitive is 
used as in py kwAvere aira eAOetv (Matt. 19:14) or wy may be employed 
as py te 7d VOwp Svvatar KwAdoai Tis TOD py Barrie Opva; (Acts 10:47). 
Note rod sometimes. In 1 Cor. 14:39 observe 7d Nadeiv wy KwAdvere. 
In Acts 4:20 both negatives retain their value, od dvvdueba yap... - 
pn Aadeiv, 

7. With participles py is commonly used contrary to ancient 
custom, but not contrary to the undefined action of the participle; 
for instance, Matthew has m7 with the participle 18 times and o# 2, 
Luke has py 28 times and od 2, John has py 11 and ob 1. See the 
difference between od with the participle and yy with the parti- 
ciple in 1 Pet. 1:8, ot« iSovres and py Spavres, one a definite case, 
the other a general statement. With the article and the participle 
py is also the usual construction as 74 py didKovra (Rom. 9:30), but 
ov appears for a strong negative as in rv ovK nyarnpevny (Rom. 
9:25). Cf. rov ov Aadv in the same verse. Cf. 6 ovx by (Jo. 10:12). 
In the modern Greek py alone is used with the participle. 

8. With the indicative the matter is much more complicated. 
In the modern Greek de is confined to the indicative, and py is 
used elsewhere. But the New Testament still uses uy a good deal 
with the indicative, though less than in the older Greek. A study 
of the various aspects of the indicative must therefore be made. 

(a) In ordinary declarative sentences (simple or compound) 
the negative of the indicative is ov. This is in direct harmony 
with the idea of the mode. So 6 morevwv cis avrov ov xpiverae (Jo. 
8:18). ; 

(b) In causal sentences likewise ov is always found unless the 
reason is subjective or regarded as specially speculative. The only 
example of dre py in the New Testament is in Jo. 3:18, 6 wy moredvov 
on Kéxpitae Ore py weriorerxev, With this compare 1 Jo. 5:10 where 
dru ov reriorerxey is read, the usual idiom. Cf. also Heb. 9:17 
érel phy Tore ioyvet, Which may, however, be a question. 

(c) Conditional sentences usually had ¢ yy and ¢ ov rarely in 
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the older Greek. In conditions of the second class (determined as 
unfulfilled) «i »y is uniform even in the New Testament (as ei uy 
nv, etc., Jo. 9:33) except in Mk. 14:21 (Matt. 26:24) where we 
find ei ov. Here ei ovx éyewy brings out strongly the force of ov. 
But in first class conditions (fulfilled), leaving out the elliptical 
use of ef wy (Mk. 9:9) and ei py d€, ef od is much more frequent in 
the New Testament than e py. In the older Greek «i od was used 
when a single word was negatived or there was sharp contrast. 
Such examples occur in the New Testament as € tis rvetua Xpiorod 
ovk éyee (Rom. 8:9), ei yap 6 Oeds . . . . ok éfeioaro (Rom. 11:21). 
So ef kat tov Bedv 0d HoBodpar 088 avOpwrov évtpéropar (Lu. 18:4). Cf. 
Jas. 1:23 (kal od routys), 1 Cor. 9:2 (ei otk cipé). Cf. Jo. 1:25. 

(d) In relative sentences with the indicative od is the usual 
negative as Os ov AapBaver (Matt. 10:38). But a few examples of py 
appear in indefinite relative sentences as @ py det (Tit. 1:11), 6 uy 
mapeotw tatta (2 Pet. 1:9). So also text of 1 Jo. 4:3 (WH), 6 py 
dpodroye? (mar. 6 Ave). Cf. ds ovk éorw (1 Jo. 4:6). 

(e) With expressions of purpose m7 is the usual negative as iva 
yn provwdrobe (1 Cor. 4:6), cxore py éeoriy (Lu. 11:35), Brgérere pn 
mote eotar (Heb. 3:12). 

(f) With verbs of fearing ov is the negative after uy, but no 
example occurs in the New Testament save 2 Cor. 12:20 where py 

. ov is found with the subjunctive. In Greek as in Latin py 
(as ne) follows the verb of fearing for the positive idea. 

(g) In questions py expects the answer ‘‘no’’ as Mk. 14:19 
(un te éyd;), while ov requires the answer ‘‘yes’? as Lu. 17:17 (ovx 
of deka exabapicOyoav;). In 1 Cor. 9:8 we have both in different 
parts of the same question, p2) Kata avOpwrov tadra AaAG, 7) Kal 6 vopos 
tadra ov réye; Cf. also wy drdécato (Rom. 11:1) and ovx arecaro 
(Rom. 11:2). Sometimes ov yy is found in questions as o¥ py wlio 
avté; (Jo. 18:11) where the answer is in accordance with od. The 
negatives do not, of course, express the wide range of feeling and 
emotion in different situations. In a question like pa ov exouev ; 
(1 Cor. 9:4) py is the negative of the question and ovk of éyomev. 

(h) When the indicative is used in prohibitions ov occurs as in 
ovk émopkyoeas (Matt. 5:33) or ov yn as in ov py éorar (Matt. 16:22). 
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(i) In indirect discourse, where the indicative is used, the neg- 
ative of the direct is retained as ads ov voeire Oru ov wept dptwv elrov 
piv (Matt. 16:11). Burton (Moods and Tenses, p. 181) properly 
notes the redundant ov after the verb ‘‘deny,”’ 6 dpvovpevos dre 
*Inoods ov éorw (1 Jo. 2:22). Cf. French ne. 

(j) The succession of negatives in Greek merely strengthens the 
first negative if the second is a compound form like ovd¢, pndeis, ete. 
This use (just like the old English idiom that survives here and 
there) is not remarkably frequent, yet a number of examples occur 
as ovk édayev oddév (Lu. 4:2), pydevt pydev ddeirdere (Rom. 13:8). 
Even three or more negatives may be found as od otk jv ovdels vtzrw 
keiuevos (Lu. 23:53), obkere ov py min (Mk. 14:25). But some- 
times tis follows ov as ovy dpmacea tis (Jo. 10:28). Cf. 1 Thess. 
128: 

(k) But when the second negative is a single negative, it 
retains its force, So ov wapa rotro ovK éote & Tod odparos (1 Cor. 
12:15); ovk éxouev eLovoiay py épyaoiay (1 Cor. 9:6); wy ovK jKovoay 
(Rom. 10:18); 6 py meorevwv 789 Kéxpitas dre py wemiotevcey (JO, 3:18). 
Cf. ovdev yap éotiv Kexadvppevov 0 ovK arroxadupOycerae (Matt. 10:26), 
and ov py adeby dde.... Os ov KatadvOnoerar (Matt. 24:2). See 
1 Cor. 6:9 (od... . ov). Cf. also uy wore ov py (Or pH wore ov, mg.) 
in Matt. 25:9. In Matt. 13:29 od, wy wore... . éxpiwonre each 
negative has its full force. Cf. wy, py more (Mk. 14:2). Cf. Mk. 
12:24 for ov wy in question and wy with participle. 

(1) The use of ov py calls for a special note. The usual con- 
struction is with the subjunctive as in ov py adefy above (Matt. 
24:2). The future indicative is read in ov pi éorat oot TodTo (Matt. 
16:22) and is doubtless the correct text in ov pH tysnoe (Matt. 
15:6) and a few other places (Matt. 26:35; Mk. 14:31). No satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of this use of od yw has been found, 
They do not neutralize each other, but each retains its force 
as in py ov in questions (Rom. 10:18). Cf. od v7 in questions 
(Lu. 18:7, 0d py woujon;). Does this use throw any light on the 
problem ? : 

(m) The redundant negative as in 1 Jo. 2:22 (see above) and 
Lu. 24:16 (éxparotvro Tod py ervyvOvar) after a verb of hindering (a 
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negative conception) appears stranger to us now than it would 
have done some generations ago before we dropped the repeated 
and double negatives in English. Compare Shakespeare on this 
point. Compare this vulgar sentence ‘‘Hain’t nobody seen noth- 
ing of never a hat nowhere about here ?’’ Ch ov py ve dvO ovd ot 
pn oe éyxatadimw (Heb. 13:5). 

(n) The form odxé adds fresh point to the ee ov, especially 
when contrasted with ddd as in Luke 1:60. The position of the 
negative may also give new emphasis as pay ToAAL SiddoKador yiverGe 
(Jas. 3:1). In Rom. 3:9 od wdyrws means ‘‘by no means,’’ but 
in 1 Cor. 15:51 (aavres 0d KounOnoopeba) od goes with the verb. In 
Heb. 11:3 py goes with the participle, not the infinitive. Litotes 
is not infrequent in the New Testament as od pera roddds (Acts 
1:5)=d6rfyas. Cf. Lu. 15:18. 

(0) For ody 671... . dddd see Jo. 7:22. For otx twa...» dddd 
see Jo. 6:38. For ddd’ ov« in the apodosis of a condition see Mk. 
14:29. For ot povov.... dda cat see Rom. 5:3. See Jo. 4:11 
ovre....xal, For ovde... . obre see Rev. 5:3, and ovdcis.... 
ovte (Rey. 5:4). For otdé.. . . ovdé see Rev. 9: 4, For pyre . 
pyde see Matt. 10:9. For pare... . pyre see Acts 27:20. For 
ovre. . . . ovre see Matt. 12:32. For Pay . . .. GAAd see 1 Pet. 5:2. 

As is usual in ancient Greek; kai ov (Col. 2:9,19), not odd¢, fol- 
lows affirmative clauses. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
INTENSIVE PARTICLES. 


1. The term particle, as Winer well observes (Thayer’s edition, 
p. 856), has neyer been satisfactorily delimited. In one sense all 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, interjections are particles. 
They are nearly all originally adverbs. They belong to the de- 
velopment of the sentence from simple to complex. 

2. Intensive particles have usually a very obscure origin. The 
etymology of most of them is unknown, but they are as a rule very 
old. Indeed the New Testament writers do not use them with 
anything like the frequency of the older Greek writers. But when 
the intensive particles are used in the New Testament they deserve 
notice. 

3. The Greeks not simply had fine shades of thought and emo- 
tion, but they preferred to express them in the sentence by the 
particle. In modern languages such distinction and emphasis 
depend upon the voice and manner. Compare a German’s use of 
his hands in speaking and a Frenchman shrugging his shoulders, 
etc. The New Testament Greek is more like the English and 
leaves most of this emotion to be brought out by the reader him- 
self. 

4. Té (enclitic) is of very doubful etymology (cf. Doric ya, 
Sanskrit gha, and d@yav). It is used thirty-three times in the New 
Testament. It usually occurs with some other particle like aAAa 
ye (1 Cor: 9:2), dpa ye (Matt. 7:20), dpa ye (Acts 8:30), ef ye (Gal. 
3:4), ef d& wn ye (Matt. 6:1), nad ye (Acts 17:27), Kaito ye (Jo. 4:2), 
pevoovye (Rom. 10:18), prreye (1 Cor. 6:3). In Phil. 3:8 note adda 
pev oov ye cat. In itself ye adds nothing to the sense save by way 
of intensifying the idea of the word or clause. This may be to 
minify as in Jo. 4:2 or to magnify as in Rom. 8:82. 
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5. Ilép (enclitic) is probably a shortening up of zepé (cf. perfect) 
and so would have the idea of thoroughly. But others get it from 
zépav. In the New Testament we find it with és in the Text. Rec. 
of Mk. 15:6, but WH have dropped it. Elsewhere it only occurs 
with the particles durep (1 Cor. 8:13), édvrep (Heb. 3:14), etzrep 
(Rom. 8:9), éwedyrep (Lu. 1:1), jrep (Jo. 12:48, text of WH, 
mg. timrep), xabarep (Rom. 3:4), xaiwep (Heb. 12:17), domep (Matt. 
6:2). The idea is uniformly the same. 

6. Ay (surely, therefore, possibly shortened form of 767) is used 
sparingly in the New Testament but in harmony with the ancient 
idiom. The simple form appears five (possibly six, Acts 6:3 mg.) 
times and with the same idea each time. See 1 Cor. 6:20, dogdcare 
dy Tov Ocov ev TH odpate tyov. Once we have 67 zov (Heb. 2:16). 
The passage with 67 wore (Jo. 5:4), has dropped out of the critical 
text. 

7. Toc is of uncertain origin; either the locative of the demon- 
strative tés (on this ground) or the ethical epic dative tof (cod ). 
In the New Testament it does not occur alone, but is found in 
composition. So qro once (Rom. 6:16) xa‘ro. twice (Acts 14:17; 
Heb. 4:3), pevro eight times (as Jo. 4:27), tovyapoty twice (1 Thess. 
4:8; Heb. 12:1), rotvw three times (Lu. 20:25; 1 Cor. 9:26; Heb. 
13213). 

8. Mey is from epic pyr, older epic and Doric pay. 7H py 
became 7 pév, and then pév. It means surely, of a truth. Me is 
far the most common of the intensive particles in the New Testa- 
ment, but it is nothing like so frequent as in the older Greek. AII 
degrees of emphasis are presented by this particle, from the slightest 
emphasis (Acts 17:12) to sharp contrast (Matt. 3:11). The con- 
trast even with 8 is often very slight and not to be translated. 
The original use by itself still survives in the New Testament as in 
2 Cor. 11:4 (ei peév yap) where is no thought of a corresponding 8¢ 
or dAAd. So Acts 5:41 (ot pev ody éropevovro). Mevoiy is found once 
(Lu. 11:28), pevotvye three times (Rom. 9:20; 10:18; Phil. 3:8), 
pevrot eight times (see above). 

9. The affirmative particle vaé is found over thirty times, simply 
as yes (Matt, 13:51), or meaning verily or yea (Matt. 11:9) in 
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contrast with ov (Matt. 5:37), with the article as subject (2 Cor. 
ales We 

10. vy as a strong affirmation with the accusative is found only 
once, Ka? Huepay aroOvncKw vip Thy tperépav Kavyynow (1 Cor. 15:31). 
Mad does not occur at ali. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


1. These are not as a rule peculiarities of Greek idiom, but be- 
long to the nature of speech and so occur in the New Testament 
as a matter of course. The mind does not work like a machine. 
Speech is merely the expression of thought. Hence it is not strange 
that the lapses, interruptions, and sudden changes in mental pro- 
cesses should be enbalmed in language. They are especially fre- 
quent in popular speech and the language of passion. On both 
grounds the New Testament furnishes numerous examples of 
broken structure. Paul shows much emotion and especially in 
2 Corinthians does his language struggle for expression. One can 
almost hear his heart beat there. 

2. In Revelation there are grammatical lapses due to various 
reasons. Some are on purpose as in the case of dmé 6 dv (Rev. 
1:4) to accent the unchangeableness of God. Note also in the 
same sentence 6 jv. Others are due to the vividness of conception 
in the book as kai 7Aev Kal eiAndey (Rey. 5:7). Cf. also Rey. 10:8-10. 
This mixing of tenses is common also in Mark. The use of cases 
without regular accord is found elsewhere, but is more common in 
Revelation. So ris xawns “Ispovoadnp, 7 kataBaivovoa (Rev. 3:12). 
The visions add to the excitement and confusion. Cf. nominative 
and accusative in Rey. 4:1,4. Itis possible that the book may have 
been dictated and probably like 2 Peter lacked careful critical 
revision. But these non-literary traits, some of which appear in 
the non-literary papyri, do not prove the author an ignoramus. 

3. Some examples of the leading figures of speech may be given. 
Ellipsis of the copula eioiy is seen in Matt. 5:3 (waxdpiot of rrwyol ) 
and of twés before rév pabyrav (Acts 21.16). Brachylogy is shown 
In Xdpis TO Ge@ dru Hre dodtdror THs épaptias Sryxovoate d€ (Rom, 6:17). 
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Zeugma is well illustrated by ydda ipas éxdrica, od Bpdpa (1 Cor. 
3:2). Aposiopesis is found in «& éyvws & rH Quepa tavry Kal ob 7h 
mpos eipnvygv (Lu. 19:42). A good example of anacoluthon appears 
1 Cor. 9:15 (Ok eypaya 8€ ratra iva obrws yévytas év emol, Kaddv yép 
Pot paArAov aroGavely )- TO Kavynjd pov oddels Kevdoe). Paranomasia 
is used in euabey ad’ dv Erabev (Heb. 5:8). Annominatio is found 
in pdtv epyalouevovs, dAAQ reprepyalouévovs (2 Thess. 3:11). Pleo- 
nasm is exhibited in js elyey 16 Ovydrpuov aitas (Mk. 7:25). Hy- 
perbaton we see in Heb. 7:4 (@ewpetre rydtkos otros 6). There are 
a few poetical quotations in the New Testament as Acts 17:28; 
1 Cor. 15:33; Titus 1:12, and in Heb. (12:13) a hexameter line is 
found in some MSS. but WH read zoeire instead of roumoare and 
we lose the hexameter. In Matt. 6:28 prolepsis of the subject is 
found as very often in the New Testament, xarapdOere ra Kpiva tod 
aypov 7Hs avédvovow. 

4. Rhythm meant much to the Greek, but it is difficult for us 
always to appreciate (see position of atrod, cov, and pov in John 
9:7,10,11). It has been denied that there was any rhythm in the 
New Testament writers. It is not probably to be found according 
to Attic standards, but the later Greek writers in general except the 
Atticists had different tastes in such matters. The New Testament 
writers are not artificial. What rhythm they have is chiefly due 
to passion and exaltation of spirit. So especially in Paul, Hebrews, 
and John. 

5. The New Testament writers do not use the stately periods of 
the Attic orators and historians with their long rolling sentences. 
But sometimes shorter sentences in the New Testament deserve 
the name of period. See Lu. 1:1-4, Heb. 1:1-4, Acts 1:1-3, 
2 Thess. 1:3-10, Eph. 1:3-14. 

6. The words in a Greek sentence were arranged for rhetorical 
effect rather than according to stiff rules (not like Latin). In the 
Greek sentence the most emphatic position was the beginning or 
end of the clause. Cf. 787. . . xetrat (Matt. 3:10) and ov in 1 Cor. 
1:17. The Greek genius was freedom and life. In this was its 
glory, and, when tempered by the Hebrew spirituality, the Greek 
became the best vehicle of the world for the expression of God’s 
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revelation in human speech. The Greek Testament remains the 
treasure of the ages, and should be the vade mecum of the preacher 
that he may come «is ér/yvwow Tod prorypiov Tod Geod, Xpurrod, év d 
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Opewv eige te apie, oh @) oie leeuivhe Letetipketlel atiekattsties 22 
OS. ee Oe ee eee 31, 168f. 
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QULOSER TE Iai Gs duln une 26, 58 
COOVETTR I Sores eee cnn 175 
OC OSE NT eA Ee 31, 179 
OER oe eee eT 20 
OG TLS tae ee Ee olalG OE: 
OT. OY eee ey SATE ccs eo oe 173 
Gite hoes (aR eee 173 
OTUME Eons 149, 156, 181, 183 
Bin chain 177, 198, 199ff, 
CUMMORR ETS ois 5 Santee COO 179f. 
OU mead: oi init coct te er 179f. 
ovdé and other compounds - -199ff. 
OU Mee OPER EPPO ete 149 
CD AOY OSIM a eRe cy teat cikcnec 8 72 
OUT CEE eee Ears 149 
OSS: dene Aa 30 
own 0:6 SilS 155 OOS ce en 46 
oyna Ge Glare Scat Mgt PACE ae RA 42 
DEE NOVR He Ponts he Mien 130, 157 
POarApodovAiag, ... 2 eee ee ee 59 
EOLVOUCCLIMEN eae Mey esc s ooc 110 
BEV TENGOE GR TR, Oct ens Senet aoe 110 
TOV RICO TR Cr ais Sls: soe 19 
PEL RPE ete rie PSS Las GV ido, ase 110 
BOUTON) Mite eet ease oe ie es 109 
COURS). 616 0 CREE Oe 17 
FG PEAGISOTOY sxe ckccsrcasiss 35 
TapwKnoEV Giri atmoc Cocnntied acy Oe aOR eONE 41 
Caos | oe eae gL ee 2 
ELMS POG arr ae iter afin c aps eae 2d Se 60 
SIR AUDD Grice ACRES Re 38, 54 
=i se ae ae 26 
GAGMROGED 6.568 Boeke eae eee 54. 
REI LOSK EGRET Ne e Etelc ecco s 54 
45 
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or obs 2 ea 27 
Trép PS cathe RRR nn ERO OR LER OS OS 206 
MEO OUT user. os rk SRE 38 
FLW NEKOST ee nce een a oe 179 
THECUS BE aE 46 
ATOLLS eco Leen aR or eee ee 37 
Te eesti eet Nicks eters 27 
AEN POUVASE IN: ates ein ors orate raters 33 
TLNOUTOS er et Pee Wiig At 
OLY Le ap Ses ee 21 
TT OLOS PANS Face eS 30 
ONL TORE aa Betce ee ee 21, 22 
MONUTEPNAS tava otike «Surat 18 
Wr OULOS ert ake ae ol, 179 
TOTERTT ee eee 179 
BOREIOV Sn en). Doe be ae eens 179 
PPEG PUTEDGS asus tate eae cee 50 
Ft Rel cy eee ee 172 
mpooTiOnus WEMpat 2... eee eeee 7 
FSCO UN ts eo ae 41 
TPOTOMONGLMTYS «25% sed oe as 59 
PD ireposetaae a ahs ee eee 27 
MDOT OS gta en pal MPR 28, 66 
biel So ON ORE 179 
pavriler 5 OP eONOiO Ces 0 he Cap CU aah 60 
68 Barov Ge) p (0: 0: .A\':.6) ba) 00 (0 Pe leine @ btib ve 17 
TEAUROUMG cre ert eee 30) 
OILEVOU scorns Pie a hn ee 58 
TRAVOUNOV Mace eee PRN OE ER 57 
Bee Neier bs ieee ae ee 59 
RORY eo act end oe 59 
OKOTIGS Oo ee acento 59 
TKOMOS rece oes tcocueo tere 59 
ROY Bs Sas ctr laeey Neness cela va riaaa Saas 59 
DONT KOWROS! «hie dao ede oohons.ok 22 
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Spy Hae Ra eit SS 18 
OTA Tee Oe ees a es OE 36 
CUM RE ee ee hae 29f., 45, 78 
GUY VEURS x «Fale save he sae ain, Sk 11, 26 
ovyyevi: Se Sian dara GRA acorneacee icc 26 
CORO OOS endian k Coheed ase 60 
ovvedvins ws a's: Aitengs NansPcbel atekored sn anerentre 18 
OUPLOUGLV TEE Oo tere Seren ee 37 
GAP TATN Onn ne somone rota mes 11 
GHESm leans nae sbtiee so seve ees 45 
TOU «oor o reece eee e ses ene 23 
DANONE ONS cath Siaciey oul ce 108, 110 
Petey (COVE ee 27 
oT CREM eee ett air ce eaue es reins 147, 
MON Ore ee 41 
T: €pas Pie hintovels verre) istkeiiel-« terse sie Kalle keel 58 
REO PES sie aa ine i eine ie 28 
TO OE PO erteragte ie bcs ancte ores a mee 13, 28 
MEST POKOY TUE net ees eee es 28 
TETOEPUKOVTGETYS «2. eee e eee 28 
TET 9 PAMCOLV organs ie ntn ahvin ion TOn es 39 
Ge a tein ine er aa en pear 31 
TL Gaeeiasateteccy eek raene whe, tens 31, 178, 185 
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TOUYE POUL © errr ene ee rer 149 
TOLVUV- 0 ee ER Ee REE 149 
TOLOUTOS: 2 easiest 30 
TOMOT EROS << lois + «sea 27 
TODOS njeeionn a teil ere e Te 30 
TODOUTOS G2 Aba 31 
TUNOD oo ioe ee ee 98 
Ddwp Fan nhscte ee eee 23 
SLeTepOos: MP any toe ea ee ee 30 
DOV QUT OVE Oo eee 30 
brepexrepisood a inaleta, eRe egtouewe: le malganar = TENG 
payeran.. ine ee 46 
PAayOMOl hen eee ee Sie 
NOP nace ore An eee 19 
Crna ret Seracide ec 22, 65 
NENG | ue ane ed eee 22 
MMU o Se ood abe oN sao OO 20, 22 
MpLorriay os tc ae 60 
Xk PUP TOs. are Ne oo 14 
rr MNP ne. 3. 26 
OD eves essaveiw ele ee eee 179f. 
Coe 152, 155, 156, 160, 173, 175 
OTE aia /eenaieie de ee ee 155 
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Page 48— 
Add *Ayadd\:rdw (-dopar), pyadrXiaca (-acdpyyv), pyadidOnv (Text. 
Rec. -do6nv in Jas. 5:35), 
To aipéw add -npovpny, eiAduny, =npnpar, ai ceoonee 
Add Aic@dvopar, noOopyv. 
TO dAAdoow add 7AXAaccov. 
Add ’Apde evvys, qudierpar. Cf. also dudiafw (Lk. 12:28). 
Tisch. and Treg. give duduclo 
To dva- Baivw add ém-, bep- 
Add ’Ava-6dAAw, only dv-eadov (Phil. 4:10). 
Page 49— 
To dy- ofyw add jnvovyov, Avovypevos. 
To dz-avraw add tx- and -yvTnKa. 
Add ’Azoxiw (Nestle Jas. 1:15) and droxvéw (W H Jas. 1:15), 
ar-extnoa (Jas. 1:18). 
To ’Apvéopar add npvovpnv. 
To ‘Aprdfw add -nprdKew. 
To “Apxw add ér- 
To Baddw add €Badrrov, Barodtpua. 
To BAérw add éBrexopunv, BrAepapevos. 
To Tivopa add éywounv, yeydvev. 
Page 50— 
To Tpddw add -eypaydunv. 
To Actxvups add-cderédpny, -dederyévos. 
To Adyouot add Sefopar. 
To Adops add Sdcopat. 
To Avdkw add édiéwxov. 
To Aoxéw add niddxovr. 
To Avvapae add ‘‘Some mss. have pdvvécOnv.”” 
To Advw add év- 


To ’Eyeipw add - nyetpounv. 
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Page 51— 


To Eidw add 7dew. 

To Biué add eé- and tof, joGa. 

To "Ew add - exrdunv. 

To *Ex-reivw add zapa-, zpo-. 

To “Ex-rpérw add dva-, dzo-, mepi-, mpo-, Tpevduevos and read 
-tparncouat, Better list it as “Ava-tpérw. 

To ’Ex-xéw add xara-, -€xeov, -exvvvouny. 

Under ‘Edatvw note ‘‘ovy- is only in Text. Rec. (Acts, 7:26)”. 

Under ’EAéyxw note “‘éé- is only in Text. Rec ” 

Add "Edkw (Jas. 2:6), etAxov (Acts 21:30), EAxiow (Jo. 12:33), 

eiAxvoa (JO. 21:6). 

To EAmiGw add ‘‘Lxx” after érmé. 

To ’Ev-redAopar AUC dva-, é&- ava-, -€reida, -réradxa- List as ’Ava- 
TéAAw. 

To "Epyafopar add ypyacOny. 

To ’Epxopar add €AnrvOev. Read dyri- wap-, In Acts 28:3 &- «é- 
is only a variant, 

To ‘Epwrdw add -epwrnfeis. 

Page 52— 

To Eipicxw add (-dpunv), eipapevos. 

To Btyopua add -evgoua. 

To "Eyw add eixduny, -oua, éoxounv. Dele rpocav. 

To Zovvums add -woa. 

To "Hxw add xaé- and dele (Some MSS) before jxaow. 

Add “Hrrdopos (2 Pet. 2:20), arrypoe (2 Pet. 2:18), qoowbyv from 
noooopat (2 Cor. 12:13, but Text Rec. prrn6nyv). 

To @vycxw add -<dvyoxov. Perfect simplex only. 

Add “Inue (only Compound). 

1. “Av-inue (-vévres, -, -evtes, -€Ony). 

2. “Ag- inue (also ad- tw forms, -fovaw Rev. 11:9, -dowey Lk. 
11:4, -dovras W H marg. Jo. 20:23, nove Mk. 1:34; 11:16. 
Tisch reads dad- wotow Rev. 11:9 from ad- veo as WH from 
adeis in Rey. 2:20 from adéw), -deua, -yow, -Axa ( Hees Rev. 
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2:4, but dd-es, dp-ere, apd, ap-civar, ad-cis), ap-cwvtar 

(Lk. 5:20, ete. Doric perfect), -<Onv, -<Oycopas, 

KeO-inpe (-véuevos Acts. 10:11), -Axa. 

Tlap-cypu, -e.pevos (Heb. 12:12), -etvar (Lk. 11:42). 

5. Suv-dnue (Mss. -cotow Mt. 13:13; 2 Cor, 10:12 from ovr- céw, 
but W H read -vaow. In Mk, 4:12 and Lk. 8:10 WI have 
-‘oow from -fo, So -dov in Rom. 3:11, but -ceds in Mt. 13: 
23), -7ow, -pKa (-G, ovv- ere Mis. 7:14). 

To "Iornp add av6-, é&- avO-, -votapny. 

To Katw add -éxatov. 


Page 53— 


ssa ee 


To Kadéw add (-copar), (-cdunv), exexAnpny 
Under xépvw dele xéxyyxa (only Text. Rec. Rey. 2:3). 
Add Kar- dyvyu, -edéw, -éaka, -edyyv. 
To Konig add (-Zopunv), (-wa). 
To Korrw add dzo -(ava- only Text. Rec), (-ouny), -exdmny, -xor- 
Hoopan. 
To Kpalw add -éxpayov. 
To Kpivw add éxpwvov, -expevdpnv. 
To Kpvrrw add -éxpyBov. 
To KvAlw add éxvrAvopnv. 
To AapBévw add eirndga, -ciAnppat, -AjpPOnv, AnupOyjoopas. 
To Ag to collect add &a- 
To Acizw add Aca. 
Add Aovw (dz-), ehovoa, AeAovpoe (JO. 13:10), AeAovopar (Heb. 
10:22). 
Page 54— 
To Maw add pererw (1 Cor. 7:21). 
To Maw add éuevoy The compound ovr -rapa -occurs in Phil. 
1:25 only in Text. Ree. 
Add Znpaiv, eEnpava, éEjpappor, EnpavOnv. 
Add Oixre(pw, -jow (Rom. 9:15). 
To oixodopew add oixobopnOy in Jo. 2:20. 
Add ’Opriw (Mt. 26:74 and ouyys (Mt. 14:71), But. dpooa (Mt. 
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- 23:18) from root épo. 
Add ’Ovirnu, Only évatunv, Philemon 20. 
To Tavw add dva-, éx-ava-, ovv-ava, Kata- 
To IiuaAnme add rérAnopa, rrAyTOjoopar. 
To Tiw add -exd6yv: 
Page 55— 
To IIvéyw add (dpuyv). Only Text. Rec. has ém- 
To ‘Parri~Zw add ‘Nestle reads favricwvras in Mk. 7:4” 
Add ‘Pryvupu (-wor) and pjoow, piso, eppyga. 
Add Syzw, only oc¢onra (Jas. 5:2.) 
To SrAAw add éoredAAoy and real -credd. 
To Tdcow add rafouor. Note that zpo- is only in Text. Ree. 
Add TiOnps (dva-, mpoo-ava-, dzro-, dia-, dvre-Sia-, €k-, €7l-, TvV-ErL-, 
KQTG-, OUV-KATG-, PETA-, Tapa-, TrEpL-, mp0-, mpoo-, Ovv-, b7o-) 
and ribéw (ériOe 2 Cor, 3:13; érouv Some MSS. Mk. 6:56, 
but W H ériMeooy as in Acts. 3:2; 4:35. But émeriOe in 1 
Tim 5:22 and riOéaow in Mt, 5:15), riOepa, -erOéunv, Ojow 
(-Ojcopar) , Ona (00, -Oes Mt. 9:18 and Lk. 17:5, @Oére Lk. 
21:14, Octvar, Oets), EOeunv (-erka, TEHerpar, -ereDeiunv, érOnv, 
-reOnoopa- 
Page 56— 
To Saivw add ém- 
‘TO BoBéopar add éx- poBety in 2 Cor. 20:9. 
Add ®opéw, -éow, -eca. 
To Xaipw- Change ‘‘Some MSS.” to ‘‘Textus Rec.” 
Add Xardu, -dow, -aca, -dcOnv. 


To Wixw add dva-, dio-, €k-, kara- 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 12— 7 
(f) lines 2f. dele “‘to the lost digamma.” The “lost digam- 
ma’”’ explanation is not now much in favor with philol- 
ogists. 
(g) line 1 add “‘as” before ‘‘in.” As a matter of fact daw 
is as old as Homer. 
Page 13— 
line 10 dele “‘As previously noted.” 
Page 15— 
(b) at end of paragraph add: “Thus in Attic « equals Latin 
e, but 7 in the xow}. The aspirated explosives became 
spirants in the xouw7.”’ 
Page 19— 
line 12 add: ‘‘unless év was the original Greek ending. Cf. 
Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, S. 236.” 
Page 20— 
(e) last line change ‘‘appears” to “‘may possibly appear.” 
Page 21— . 
line 1 insert after—wos (7): ‘But these two illustrations are 
challenged on phonetic grounds by many modern phil- 
ologists.” 
Line 14 after “singular” insert ‘‘and the plural.” 
Line 18 change ‘‘of the Latin” to “of the Sanskrit and 
the Latin, and a (Cf. Latin a).” 
Page 22— 
line 15—after vats add: ‘‘But vats does not itself occur in the 
plural in the N. T. Stems in -v make the accusative plu- 
ral -vas. (Borpvas, ixOvas, dogvas, ordxvas). Stems in-c have 
acc. pl. -es (dvvdpes, des, ores, etc.). Stems in -ev 
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make ace. pl. -es (Bacrrcis, ypapparets, tepets, etc.). Stems 
in -ov make acc. pl. -das (Boas) .”’ 
(c) line 1 dele ‘‘sometimes.” 
Line 9 after ‘‘(Phil. 3:5)” insert ‘and aidots (1 Tim. 
2:9), stems in -eo and -os,”’ 
Line 10f. change ‘‘dropping of digamma and the length- 
ening of one vowel’ to “change of quantity from 
BactAjos .” 
Last line add: “As a matter of fact épéwv occurs once 
(Rev. 6:5) and xerdwv (Heb. 13:15). The -c and -ev 
stems seem always uncontracted in the genitive-abla- 
tive plural.” 
Page 23— 
line 9 after ‘‘a’’ add: “Stems ending in o contract the -ea 
into -y like épy.”’ 
(e) line 3 after wore add ‘‘(-1, -eo stems) .”’ 
Page 24— 
(c) line 2 after ‘‘sometimes”’ add ‘‘appears in Paul.” 
Page 26— 
(b) at the close add: ‘‘in the N. T. dAews is only a masculine 
nominative predicate.” 
Page 31— 
(g) line 2 after “quis” read: “Cf. rod, Brugmann, K. Vergl., 
8497.” 
Page 33— 
(b) line 6 before “Sanskrit” add “‘classical.’’ Vedie Sanskrit 
has a wealth of modal forms. 
Page 34— 
line 1 after “is” add: “in general.” 
Pagé 34— 
line 2 read ‘Probably all” instead of “ All.” 
Page 36— 
lines 12f. Itis denied by Brugmann (urundriss, I., 8.497 ff.) 
that this is a separate class. He holds that the weak 
form is due to want of accent and so secondary. In 
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his Gr. Gr. (S. 270-312) he gives 23 classes for the Pres- 
ent Tense with many subdivisions. 
Page 3%— 
(c) line 19 after ‘‘Testament”’ add: “nor as simple verb in 
theg NT 
Page 3%— 
(c) ine 20. As amatter of fact the aorist occurs only six 
times, but the present inf. after wé\Aw about a hundred. 
Page 38— 
line 13 read ‘‘sya.”’ 
Line 18 before e add “stem with.” 
Page 41— > 
(b) line 3 for “‘a” read “‘a,”’ but a for thematic stems. 
Page 42— 
line 20 dele “both Sanskrit and.”’ After ‘‘Greek” add: ‘‘In 
Sanskrit and in Latin the Subj. used both primary and 
secondary endings, Cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Gr., $560.” 
Page 43— 
line 6 change ‘“‘whether subjunctive or optative is not clear” 
to “most probably optative.” 


Page 5%— 
line 9 after “became” add ‘‘cxavéador or.” 
Page 58 
line 10 change ‘‘one”’ to ‘‘two” and add d&caorypov in the 
parenthesis. . 
Page 59— 


end of paragraph 4. add: ‘‘In the vernacular the compound 
forms sometimes come to be used much like the 
simplex.” 
Page 60— 
add: “But for fuller discussion see Helbing’s Grammatik d. 
Sept., Thackeray’s Grammar of the O. T. in Greek, 
Swete’s Introduction to the O. T. in Greek. 
Page 68— 
lines 24f. read ‘“‘de- monstrative.”’ 
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Page %1— 
lines 12 under 4 before new sentence add: “Cf. prepositional 
phrases like of é« véuov (Rom. 4:14).” 


Page %2— 
line 10 from bottom after ‘phrases’? add ‘‘especially with 
prepositions.” 
Page %3— 
(1) line 3. a better illustration is 76 xaAdv dvoya (Jas. 2:7). Cf. 
Mt. 12:35. 
Page %6— 
line 7 after parenthesis add: “unless it is predicate (Lu. 
L534 


Line 8 after xetpas add “(Mt. 27:24).” 
Line 12 add after parenthesis: “but see 1 Cor. 9:7.” 
Page %%— 
line 9 add these examples:“‘: 6 was véjos (Gal. 5:15). Cf. 
also Act 19:7; 21:21; 27:37; Rom. 16: 15; Gal.1:2. See 
Winer-Schmiedel, 8. 189.” 
Line 13 Add: ‘“Azas is found chiefly in Luke and Acts.” 
Page 84— 
line 21 Add: zoramds, late form from zoéamds, is found six 
times=7otos. Once in a direct question (Mt. 8:27) and 
once more (2 Pet. 3:11) unless this latter is an exclama- 
tion. Four times it occurs in indirect questions (Mk. 
13:1; Lu. 1:29; 7:39; 1 Jo. 3:1). It is contrasted with 
vis in Lu. 7:39. 


Page 95— 
(1) line 4 add ‘(Jo. 15:15)” after the Greek words. 
Page 110— 
(f) line 4 add: ‘‘But see p. 93 (e).” 
Page 130— 
line 6 from bottom add: “But od with the Opt. does not occur 
in the N. T.” 
Page 139-6— 


line 19 after “‘there is” add: “in ancient Greek.’’ 
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Line 21 after ‘‘used”’ add: this fut. Opt. is not in the N. T. 


Page 152-2— 
line 15 after “LX X” read ‘“‘but Swete reads—eys.” 
Page 153— 
line 15 after parenthesis add: ‘except my tus éorae in Col: 
228.7 
Page 1%70— 


line 2 add: écdkts. 
(a) line 9 add: “‘in the sense while like éws.”’ 
Line 13 add: “‘’Héw could be Aor. Subj.” 
Page 1%74— 
(h) Add: “Ocdxs occurs only three times (I Cor. 11:25f.; Rev. 
11:6) Each time it has édy and each time the Pres. 
Subj. is used. 
Page 179-6— 
line 5 add; “Cf. zooaxs in Mt. 18:21.’ - 
eyes 
line 5 add: ‘‘So woods in Mt. 23:37; Lu. 13:34.” 
Page 188-4— 
line 7 after ““Homer” add: ‘‘in the Iliad.” 
Line 8 add: “It occurs once in the Odyssey. Cf. Monro, 
Home Gr. tr. 179.” 
Page 189— 
line 5 add: zpos before pe. 
Page 192-1%— 
line 11 add: 24:15. 
Page 200— 
line 3 after I Pet. 2:18 add: “(implied imperative).” 
line 4 dele ‘‘(as elsewhere).”’ 
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